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1. Can Literary Parallelisms 
Prove Cultural Contact? 


Theater Following in 
Epic’s Footsteps 


Epic (Gr. émoc, Skr. itihdsa) and theater (Gr. Spdaua, Skr. natya) exist 
as literary genres both in the Greco-Roman world and in India. In 
both contexts, epic is an older literary genre and theater a newer 
one, so epic can function as a model for later literary production. 
Indeed, Greek theater and Sanskrit theater take their inspiration 
from their respective epics. For Ancient Greece, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey represent the main benchmarks, whereas for Ancient 
India, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana fill in that position. 
The adaptation of epic materials is part of a process of tradition 
(Lat. traditio, Skr. smrti), through which works from the past 
are assessed in terms of aesthetics and ethics, and accordingly 
reinterpreted in the present as an acknowledgment of their 
authority. Not only the Greco-Roman world, but also India reaches 
a classical period for their literature and language. In Greece, it is 
the Age of Pericles (fifth century BCE); in Rome, the Age of Augustus 
(first century BCE to first century CE); and in India, the Gupta Empire 
(fourth century CE to sixth century CE). Both in Greece and in India, 
theater constitutes the most conspicuous form of the Belles Lettres. 
This book deals, first, with the adaptation of Greek epic into 
Greek theater; second, with the adaptation of Sanskrit epic into 
Sanskrit theater; and third, with the parallelisms between both 
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sets of adaptation products/processes. Furthermore, it argues 
that, not only do the adapted elements and adaptation techniques 
coincide, but also that it is possible that such coincidence is due 
to a hypothetical setting of influences and borrowings from the 
Greco-Roman world into India. 

For this study, Greek epic will be represented by the Homeric 
Epics, that is, the Iliad (I1.) and the Odyssey (Od.).1 These are narrative 
texts: the first one, about anger, fighting, withdrawal and return, 
power struggles, and the destruction of a generation of heroes; the 
second one, about homecoming, wandering, and reunion. They were 
probably dictated by Homer in the Aegean Islands between 800 BCE 
and 750 BCE. The Iliad is structured in three sections: books 1-8, 
from the loss of Briseis and Zeus’ promise to its fulfillment; books 
9-16, from the embassy to Achilles and Agamemnon’s promise to the 
loss of Patroclus; and books 17-24, from the war around Patroclus’ 
corpse, to the peace-offering release of Hector’s corpse. 

The Odyssey, in turn, is structured in six sections: books 1-4, 
with Telemachus’ adventures; books 5-8, with Odysseus’ post- 
Calypso adventures; books 9-12, with Odysseus’ pre-Calypso 
adventures; books 13-16, with the father/son encounter; books 
17-20, with the much-awaited return; and books 21-24, with the 
trail, the punishment, the reunion, and Laertes’ adventures. The 
ingenious author of these epics seems to have borrowed materials 
both from Greek myth and Near Eastern sources to put together 
a work concurrently producing aesthetic pleasure and serving 
didactic, religious, and moral purposes.? 

In the Homeric Epics, the focus will be on the Presbeia (il. 9), 
the Doloneia (il. 10), and the Cyclopeia (Od. 9), which correspond, 
respectively, to the literary motifs of the embassy, the ambush, 
and the ogre. These three books have been viewed from various 


1 I follow the Greek text by Murray & Wyatt (Homer, 1999a and 1999b) for the 
Iliad, and by Murray & Dimock (Homer, 1995a and 1995b) for the Odyssey. 
The translations are my own. See Finkelberg (2011), Bierl (2015), and Pache 
(2020) for an overview of the Homeric Epics. 

2 See Powell (2004, pp. 30-34). 

3 See Edmunds (1997) and Graf (2011) for the “Greek myth” influence; and M. 
L. West (1971, 1997), Burkert (1992, 2004a, 2004b), Morris (1997), and Powell 
(2011) for the “Near East” influence. 
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perspectives within the tendencies of the so-called analysts, 
unitarians, oral theory researchers, and neoanalysts.* Within 
the Presbeia, analysists have seen Phoenix’s intervention as an 
interpolation for its oddity in terms of both cultural values and 
dual forms, while unitarians have found common ground for 
integration in the folktale-nature of Meleager’s story.° 

As for the Doloneia, analysts, unitarians, oral theory researchers, 
and neoanalysts alike have almost unanimously regardedit as being 
a latter insertion. However, recent studies, from a conciliatory 
perspective combining neoanalysis and oral theory research, have 
contributed to a better understanding of the book within both the 
narrative and its tradition, by emphasizing the poetics involved 
in its composition.® Finally, regarding the Cyclopeia, both analysts 
and unitarians have profited from the tools of folklore studies, the 
consensus being the proposal of one or several previous folktales 
functioning as its sources.’ 


4 Within Homeric scholarship, analysts view the plurality of the text as the 
result of either one originally shorter poem by a previous author that 
served as a kernel and was expanded through later insertions, or a series of 
originally shorter poems that functioned as lays and were given shape by a 
later author. On the contrary, unitarians understand the coherence of the 
plots as a mark of either their themes being developed during a first phase 
of creative activity but the poems themselves being ultimately composed 
during a second one, or them being the works of two different poets, one of 
them original and the other an imitator. Over time, the unitarian perspective 
split into those of oral theory research and neoanalysis: the former sees the 
Homeric Epics as traditional texts which result from a combination of an 
individual poet’s performance and a style inherited from oral, pre-Homeric 
literature; the latter considers the Iliad (and to a lesser degree the Odyssey) 

a traditional text which results from a mixture of an individual author’s 
intentions and materials drawn from written, pre-Homeric literature. 

5 From an analytical perspective, see Page (1959, pp. 297-315) and Kirk 
(1962, p. 217). From a unitarian perspective, see Scodel (1982, p. 128) for an 
oral-theory view; and Kakridis (1944/1949, p. 14), Swain (1988, p. 271), and 
Burgess (2017, p. 51) for a neoanalytical view. 

6 From an analytical perspective, see von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (1916, pp. 
60-67). From a unitarian perspective, see Hainsworth (1993, pp. 151-155) for 
an oral-theory critique; and Schadewaldt (1938, p. 142), Reinhardt (1961, pp. 
243-250), and Danek (1988) for a neoanalytical critique. See Dué & Ebbott 
(2010) and Dué (2012) on the poetics of “ambush”, and Bier] (2012) on the 
poetics of “night/light” and “death/life”. 

7 From an analytical perspective, see Page (1955, p. 17). From a unitarian 
perspective, see Schein (1970, p. 74) and Glenn (1971, pp. 141-142) for an 
oral-theory view; and Burgess (2001, p. 111) for a neoanalytical view. 
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If the Homeric Epics will provide the corpus for Greek epic, (Ps.- 
)Euripides will do so for Greek theater.* The playwright Euripides 
lived in Athens and Macedon from 485/480 BCE to 407/406 BCE. 
There are nineteen plays attributed to him, which tend to be 
separated into three groups: nine early plays, from 438-416 BCE 
(Alcestis, Medea, Children of Heracles, Hippolytus, Andromache, 
Hecuba, Suppliant Women, Electra, and Heracles); eight later plays, 
from after 416 BCE (Trojan Women, Iphigenia in Tauris, Ion, Helen, 
Phoenician Women, Orestes, Iphigenia at Aulis, and Bacchae); and 
the miscellanea (Cyclops, Rhesus, and fragments). 

Even more so than those authored by Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
the plays associated with (Ps.-)Euripides rework epic subjects.° The 
fragmentary Phoenix borrows from Il. 9; the Rhesus (Rhes.), from 
Il. 10, as well as from Greek myth and literature; and the Cyclops 
(Cyc.), from the Od. 9, as well as from Greek myth and literature.*° 
These three plays are, respectively, examples of the literary motifs 
of the embassy, the ambush, and the ogre. 

Regarding the other side of the comparison, Sanskrit epic will be 
represented by the Mahabharata (MBh.)."' This is a narrative text 


8 I follow the Greek text by Kovacs (Euripides, 1994, 2003) and Collard & 
Cropp (Euripides, 2008). The translations are my own. The (Ps.-) is for 
acknowledging that the Rhesus is only attributed. 

9 Aeschylus wrote a trilogy from the Jliad and another one from the Odyssey: 
the trilogy from IL. 16-24 included The Myrmidons, The Nereids, and The 
Phrygians; the trilogy from Od. 11-24, The Ghost-Raisers, Penelope, and The 
Bone-Gatherers (followed by the satyr play Circe). Sophocles composed 
three plays based on the Odyssey: Nausicaa or The Washerwomen from Od. 
6, The Phaeacians from Od. 7-12, and The Foot-Washing from Od. 19. See 
Murnaghan (2011), Zimmermann (2014), and Sommerstein (2015) for an 
overview of the adaptation of Greek epic into Greek theater. 

10 Phoenix is a tragedy, written by Euripides ca. 425 BCE (Collard & Cropp, 
in Euripides, 2008, p. xv). See Papamichael (1982) and Collard & Cropp 
(Euripides, 2008) for an overview of Phoenix’s sources. Rhesus is a tragedy, 
written by an imitator of Euripides ca. 336 BCE (Liapis, 2017, p. 342; 
Fantuzzi, 2020, p. 41). See Liapis (2012, Chapter 1), Fries (2014, Chapter 2), 
and Fantuzzi (2020) for an overview of Rhesus’ sources. Lastly, Cyclops is a 
satyr drama, written by Euripides ca. 408 BCE (Seaford, 1982). See O’Sullivan 
& Collard (2013, pp. 28-39), Shaw (2018), and Hunter & Laemmle (2020) for 
an overview of the Cyclops’ sources. 

11 I follow the Sanskrit text by Sukthankar, Belvalkar, Vaidya, et al. (1933/1971). 
The translations are my own. See Sullivan (2016), Fitzgerald (2018), and 
Adluri & Bagchee (2018) for an overview of the Mahabharata. 
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about dharma (duty), bhakti (devotion), pravrtti (active life) and 
nivrtti (ceasing from worldly acts), education, genealogies, power 
struggles, and the destruction of a generation of heroes. It was 
probably written by Vyasa in Northern India between 1 CE and 100 
CE.”* The text is structured through two successive narrative frames. 

In the outer frame, the siita (bard) UgraSravas tells the story 
to the kulapati (family chieftain) Saunaka at the Naimisa Forest 
during a twelve-year sacrifice; in the inner frame, the Brahman 
Vaisampayana tells the story to the raja (king) Janamejaya at the 
city of Taksasila during a snake-sacrifice. The ingenious author of 
this epic seems to have borrowed materials both from Vedic myth 
and Greco-Roman sources to put together a work concurrently 
producing aesthetic pleasure and serving didactic, religious, moral, 
and political purposes." 

In the Mahabharata, the focus will be on the Udyogaparvan 
(MBh. 5), the Virdtaparvan (MBh. 4), and the Adiparvan (MBh. 1), 
which include, respectively, the literary motifs of the embassy, 
the ambush, and the ogre. These three books have been viewed 
from various perspectives within the tendencies of the so-called 
analysts and synthetists.* From an analytic perspective, the 
Hidimbavadhaparvan (MBh. 1.139-144) and the Bakavadhaparvan 
(MBh. 1.145-152) have been read in terms of postcolonialism, and 
the Bhagavadydanaparvan (MBh. 5.70-135) in terms of ethics; from 


12 See Wulff Alonso (2018a, p. 92; 2018b, p. 459). 

13 See Minkowski (1989, 1991, 2001) and Feller (2004) for the “Vedic myth” 
influence; and Arora (1981, 2011) and Wulff Alonso (2008a, 2008b, 2013, 
2014, 2015, 2018a, 2018b, 2019a, 2019b, 2020) for the “Greco-Roman” 
influence. 

14 Within Mahabharata studies, analysts assume an original kernel to 
which later layers would have been added, during a long process of oral 
composition ending in some form of redaction of the text. For them, 
the additions, mostly of didactic materials, would account for the epic’s 
all-encompassing nature, which, in turn, would result in an aesthetically 
inferior quality. On the contrary, synthetists assume the text as having 
some form of cohesion and intention, be it in terms of law, philosophy, or 
literature. For them, the critical edition has provided a reliable point of 
departure for a unified view of the text. 
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a synthetic point of view, the Virataparvan (MBh. 4) has been 
interpreted based on its supposed sources. 

If the Mahabharata will provide the corpus for Sanskrit epic, 
(Ps.-)Bhasa will do so for Sanskrit theater.’* The playwright Bhasa 
probably lived in Northern India between 100 CEand 200 CE.”’ There 
are thirteen plays attributed to him, which tend to be separated 
into three groups: seven Mahabharata-and-Krsna-inspired plays 
(The Middle One, The Five Nights, The Embassy, Ghatotkaca as an 
Envoy, Karna’s Task, The Broken Thighs, and The Adventures of the 
Boy Krsna); two Ramayana-inspired plays (The Consecration and 
The Statue Play); and the miscellanea (two legendary plays, ie., 
Avimaraka and Carudatta in Poverty; and two historical plays, i.e., 
The Minister’s Vows and The Vision of Vasavadatta). 

Even more so than Kalidasa, Bhatta Narayana, Vatsaraja, 
Kulasekhara Varman, RajaSekhara, Ksemendra, and Vijayapala 
after him, (Ps.-)Bhasa reworked epic subjects.’* Focusing only on 
the literary motifs of the embassy, the ambush, and the ogre, one 


15 See S.K. Menon (2016) for the Hidimbavadhaparvan (MBh. 1.139-144) 
and the Bakavadhaparvan (MBh. 1.145-152), and Greer (2005) for the 
Bhagavadyanaparvan (MBh. 5.70-135). See Wulff Alonso (2018a, 2019a, 
2019b, 2020) for the Virataparvan (MBh. 4). 

16 I follow the Sanskrit text by the Bhasa-Projekt Universitat Wurzburg (2007). 
The translations are my own. The (Ps.-) is for acknowledging that, to some, 
all the plays would be only attributed. See Pusalker (1940) for the “pro- 
Bhasa” view; and Tieken (1993) and Briickner (1999/2000) for the “against- 
Bhasa” view. 

17 This dating, a little earlier than the traditional 200 CE-300 CE (Keith, 1924, 
p. 95; Bansat-Boudon, 1992, p. 38; Ganser, 2022, p. 30), responds to the 
presumed Greco-Roman influence. 

18 Considering only the Mahabharata-inspired plays, (Ps.-)Bhasa wrote The 
Middle One from MBh. 1, The Five Nights from MBh. 4, The Embassy from 
MBh. 5, Ghatotkaca as an Envoy from MBh. 7, Karna’s Task from MBh. 8, and 
The Broken Thighs from MBh. 9. On the other hand, Kalidasa composed The 
Recognition of Sakuntala from MBh. 1.62-69 and On Purtiravas and Urvast 
from Harivamsa 10.26; Bhatta Narayana, The Binding Up of the Braided Hair 
from the entire MBh.; Vatsaraja, On the Mountaineer and Arjuna from MBh. 
3.13-42 and The Burning of Tripura from MBh. 8.24; KulaSekhara Varman, On 
Tapati and Samvarana from MBh. 1.160-163 and Subhadra and Arjuna from 
MBh. 1.211-213; RajaSekhara, The Little Mahabharata from the entire MBh.; 
Ksemendra, The Blossom-Cluster of the Ramayana from MBh. 3.257-276; 
and Vijayapala, The Self-choice of Draupadi from MBh. 1.174-185. See Ghosh 
(1963) and Thapar (1984) for an overview of the adaptation of Sanskrit epic 
into Sanskrit theater. 
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respectively notices that The Embassy (DV) borrows from MBh. 5; 
The Five Nights (PR), from MBh. 4; and The Middle One (MV), from 
MBh. 1.1% The selection, from among several available options, of 
these three plays for the book was motivated precisely because 
they deal with the same three motifs that are present in the only 
three remaining plays by (Ps.-)Euripides that adapt Homer. 

In sum, the aim of this book is to compare, by means of a 
philological and literary analysis, the adaptation of the embassy, 
ambush, and ogre motifs, on one hand, in (Ps.-)Euripides’ Homeric- 
inspired Phoenix, Rhesus, and Cyclops, and on the other, in (Ps.-) 
Bhasa’s Mahabharata-inspired The Embassy, The Five Nights, and 
The Middle One, towards the goal of supporting the hypothesis 
of influences and borrowings from the Greco-Roman world into 
India. Based on this comparison, I will argue that the techniques 
for adapting epic into theater could have been Greco-Roman 
influences in India; and some of the elements adapted within the 
literary motifs of the embassy, the ambush, and the ogre, could 
have been Greco-Roman borrowings by Sanskrit authors. 


Let’s Go to the Greek Theater (in India) 


The earliest attestation of Greek epic influencing Sanskrit epic 
would coincide with the dating that I follow for the MBh. It comes 
from Dio Chrysostom’s (40-115 CE) Orationes (Or.),”° specifically 
from his discourse On Homer. The relevant passage offers three 
pieces of information that are noteworthy. First, the Homeric Epics 
would have been “sung” and “translated” in India. If the singing 
part already presupposes an influence in the form of an exposure 


19 The Embassy is a vyayoga or one-act, epic-inspired play (Keith, 1924, pp. 
95-105). See Esposito (1999/2000, 2010) for an overview of The Embassy’s 
sources. The Five Nights is a samavakara or three-act, heroic play (Keith, 
1924, pp. 95-105). See Tieken (1997), Steiner (2010), and Hawley (2021) for an 
overview of The Five Nights’ sources. Lastly, The Middle One, as its Sanskrit 
title suggests, is also a vydyoga (Keith, 1924, pp. 95-105). See Salomon 
(2010) and Sutherland Goldman (2017) for an overview of The Middle One’s 
sources. 

20 I follow the Greek text by Crosby (Dio Chrysostom, 1946). The translations 
are my own. 
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to Greek language and literature, the translating part also opens 
the door for linguistic and literary borrowings. 

Second, Indian people, and presumably Sanskrit authors as 
well, would have been “acquainted” with epic Greek themes and 
characters.” And third, there are two modes of interacting with epic 
Greek sources: one, with which other non-Greek speakers would 
have engaged, that would not have gone past mere enchantment; 
and another, which the Indians would have followed, that would 
have included a knowledge of the epic Greek “tongue” and “deeds”. 


"Ett 5& Kai avTOs Tig XaPLTOS ETALVHvV THY Toino odddpa 
cyatat Tov dvSpa. atexvac yap ovK dvev Veiac TUYNS OVS dvev 
Movo@v Te kai AnOAAWVoG EmuTvoias Suvatov OUTWS UINANV 
kal UEyadorpert kal mpooeTL Ndetav yeveoSat ToinoLy, WoTE 
Ur) “Udvov TOLG OLOYAWTTOUS Kai OU“OWVOUS TOGOUTOV dn 
KATEXELV XPOVoOV, AAAG kai THV BapBapwy TOAAOUS: Kai TOUS 
uev StyAWTTOUC Kai Utydsac obdSpa éuTteipouc eivat TOV ENndv 
AUTOD, TOAAA THV GAAWV AyvoobvTas TOV EAANVLKOYy, Evious 
S& Kai THV odddpa LaKpayv SiwWkKLoLEVWV: OTdTE Kai Tap 
Tvdoic daow GSeo8at THv Ounpov toinot, wetaAaBovtwv 
avtryy eis TV odetépav SidAEKTOV TE Kai Pwvrjv. 

Wote Kai TvSo0i TOV LEV GOTPWYV THV Tap’ HutV TOAAdV 
eiolv abEaTOL: TAG yap GpKTovS ov daot daivecOat Tap’ 
avtoic: THV Sé Iptduou maOnyatwv kai TOV Avépouayns 
Kal ExaBns 8pnvwv Kai Odupuav kai Tiig AyUAEwWS TE Kai 
“Extopos avépetas ovk ameipws Exovolv. ToooUTOV icyuoEV 
évoc avépdc Lovotkn: kai Soxei Euotye TH Suvauet TAUTH TAG 
Te Letpfivac brepPRaAeobat kai TOV Opdéa. 

TO yap AiBous Te Kai duTA Kai Onpia KnAEiv Kai dyetv 
tl €oTtlv ETEpov Hf TO BapBdpous AvVOpwmoVvS AoUVETOUG TIS 
‘FAANViKi|s bwvijs OUTWC Gyav YELpwoaoGaL UNTE Tis PAWTTHSC 
UTE TOV MpAayUdtwv Eurteipouc 6vtac UmEP Mv 6 Adyos, GAAA 
atexv@c kadarep, oiuat, mpdc KLOdpav KnAoULEVOUG; HyobUAL 
S& Eywye MoAAOUS Kai TOV GuabEeoTEpwv ETL BapBdpwv TO ye 
Ovoua AKNKOEVAL TO ‘OuNpou, 6 TL dé SnAoi, TOOTO UN Eidévat 
oadas, cite Cov eite OuTOV eite TPtyua ETEpoOV. 


Furthermore, he [sc. Plato] himself praising the poetry for its 
charm, greatly admires the man [sc. Homer]. Indeed, without 


21 See J. Allen (1946) on the Gandharan “tabula iliaca”, an Indian depiction of 
the Trojan Horse. Also, see Derrett (1992, pp. 48-51). 


As a speculative interpretation of all this information I suggest 
the following: if Sanskrit authors would have had a mastery of 
Greek language and an appreciation for the epic Greek 
literature, they could have profited from them, to re-create Greek 


the epic 
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a divine cause or without the Muses’ and Apollo’s intervention, 
it is simply not possible for an elevated, magnificent, and 
sweet poetry to appear and to enthrall for quite some time, 
not only those of the same tongue and of the same language, 
but also many of the barbarians. The bilingual ones and the 
mixed ones, not knowing much else about the Greeks, are 
versed in his poetry, and so are some living very far away. 
Among the Indians, so they say, Homer’s poetry is sung, after 
they translated it into their own dialect and language. 

In this way, even if the Indians are not looking at many 
of the stars that are near us -they say, indeed, that the Great 
Bear does not appear near them; still, in terms of Priam’s 
sufferings, of Andromache’s and Hecuba’s laments and 
wailings, and of Achilles’ and Hector’s courage, they conduct 
themselves not in an unacquainted manner. So influential 
was the poetry of a single man! It seems to me that, in 
puissance alone, he surpasses the Sirens and Orpheus. 

Indeed, how is enchanting and steering rocks, plants, and 
beasts any different than utterly subduing barbarian men 
who do not understand the Greek language, and who are 
unacquainted with the tongue and the deeds about which 
the text is, but are, I believe, simply enchanted by the lyre? 
Moreover, I think that many of the barbarians that are even 
more ignorant have certainly heard Homer’s name, it is clear, 
not knowing well if it was an animal, a plant, or other thing. 


(Dio Chrys. Or. 53.6-8)? 


epic, however freely, when coming up with the Sanskrit epic. 


Contemporaneous to Dio Chrysostom is Plutarch (46-119 CE). 
From him, there is reason to include as many as four passages. 
In the first one, from Moralia (Mor.),”? specifically from On the 
Fortune of Alexander, alongside Homer, he mentions Sophocles and 
Euripides. Although he is not speaking of India, but of its vicinities 


22 Throughout the book, I have added the boldfaced emphasis in the 
quotations/translations. 
23 I follow the Greek text by Babbit (Plutarch, 1962). The translations are my 


own. 
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(Persia, Susa, and Gedrosia), he notes that these works of Greek 
literature, both epic and dramatic, would have been “read” and 
“sung”. In the second one, from Parallel Lives, specifically from 
Alexander (Alex.),2* he reveals that Alexander the Great traveled 
to Asia with Aristotle’s “edition” of Homer’s Iliad, and that once he 
was stationed there, he ordered for more “books”, among others, 
by Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 


Bavudagouev tHAV Kapveddovu Svvapu, ei KaAettouayov, 
AodSpovpav kadovuEevov mpoTtEpov kai KapynSoviov TO yévos, 
EAAnvicew Emtoinoe - Pavudouev THv did8eot Zrvwvos, ei 
Atoyévn TOV BaBuAwviov Emetoe biAooodetv. AAA’ AAgEavd pov 
tv Aoiav éEnuepotvtoc “Ounpoc fv avayvwoua, Kai 
Tlepo@v kai Lovotavav kai TeSspwoiwv maisecs tag Eputidou 
Kai LodoKAgouc tpaywdiac ASov. Kai LwKpatns we pev 
ééva mapetoaywv daimovia dixny toic AOhvnow wWohAloKxave 
ovKodavtaic: 61a &’AAgEavSpov Tovs EAANVwv Beovs Baxtpa 
Kal KavKaoos mpooekUvnoe. 


We admire Carneades’ power, ifit did Hellenize Cleitomachus, 
formerly known as Hasdrubal and Carthaginian by birth. 
We admire Zeno’s character, if it persuaded Diogenes the 
Babylonian to philosophize. But while Alexander was 
civilizing Asia, Homer was habitual reading, and the children 
of the Persians, the Susianians, and the Gedrosians, sang 
Euripides’ and Sophocles’ tragedies. When even Socrates 
was condemned by Athenian slanderers for the charge of 
introducing foreign deities, through Alexander, Bactria and 
the Caucasus still worshiped the gods of the Greeks. 


(Plut. Mor. 328d) 


Kal THV LEV TALGSa Tis MOAEULKT|S ApETiis EMdSLOv kai VouiFwv 
Kal OvondGwv, géAaBe Ev ApLlotOTeAous StopAWoavtos fv 
&k TOU vVapOnNKoc KaAodov, elye SE dei uETA TOD EyyxetpLSiou 
KELLEVAV UO TO TPOOKEPAAALOV, WS Ovnoikpttos iotdpNke, 
TOV 6& AAAWV BLBAiwy OLK EvTOPHV Ev Toig Avw TOTOLG 
‘Apmaaov €kéAevoe TEUWAL 

Kakeivoc emepWev avT@ Tac TE DUiotou PipAous kai THV 
Evputidou kai LoboKxAgous kai AisyvAou TpaywdtOv ovxvas, 


24 I follow the Greek text by Perrin (Plutarch, 1967). The translations are my 
own. 
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Kal TeAgotov Kai ®Uogevov S8vpdupBous. AptototéAnv 6 
Bavudtwv év apyf] Kai ayandv ovy Attov, Wo avTOc éAEye, 
TOU MAaTPOG, Ws SU Exeivov LEV CAV, Sta TOUTOV SE KAAHS CHV, 
oTEpov UMOTTOTEPOV EOXEV, OVX WOTE TOLijGal TL KAKOV, GAA’ 
ai dUodpootvat TO chodpov exeivo Kai OTEPKTLKOV OUK 
EXOVOAL TIPOS AVTOV AAAOTPLOTNTOSG EYEVOVTO TEKLNPLOV. 


Considering the Iliad “provisions” for warlike excellencies, 
and calling it so, he [sc. Alexander] took - after Aristotle 
revised it — the one called “of the casket”, and he always kept 
it near his dagger, placed under his pillow, as Onesicritus has 
reported; and other books not being available at the inland 
regions, he ordered Harpalus to send some. 

And he [sc. Harpalus] sent him [sc. Alexander] Philistus’ 
books and lots of Euripides’, Sophocles’, and Aeschylus’ 
tragedies, as well as Telestus’ and Philoxenus’ dithyrambs. 
Admiring Aristotle at first and loving him no less than he did 
his father, as he said — for thanks to one he lived, but thanks to 
the other he lived well - later, he [sc. Alexander] held him more 
under suspicion, not up to doing him harm, but his kindnesses 
no longer having such profusion and affection towards the 
other: thus, surfaced the proof of their estrangement. 


(Plut. Alex. 8.2-3) 


If the orality of chanting suffices for positing a general influence, 
writing would be much more likely to account for specific 
borrowings, which naturally need not be copies. Following up the 
speculative interpretation, I postulate that if authors of Sanskrit 
theater would have had a mastery of Greek language (both epic 
and classical), an appreciation for Greek literature (both epic and 
dramatic), and written versions of Greek texts (both Homer and 
Euripides), they could have profited from them, to re-create Greek 
theater, however freely, when coming up with Sanskrit theater. 

In the third and fourth passages, Plutarch is also in the context 
of speaking about India’s vicinities. Parallel Lives, still in Alexander 
(Alex.), stretches the reach of Greek theater up to Media. In 
Ecbatana, there would have been Greek “theaters” and “artists”. 
Similarly, Parallel Lives, specifically Crassus (Crass.),> extends 


25 I follow the Greek text by Perrin (Plutarch, 1932). The translations are my 
own. 
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Euripides’ influence up to Parthia and Armenia. There, king Orodes 
II (r. 57-37 BCE) is said to have become acquainted with Greek 
“language” and “literature”, and king Artavasdes II (r. 55-34 BCE), 
to have composed, among other things, “tragedies”. Moreover, 
the passage notably suggests a Parthian adaptation of “Euripides’ 
Bacchae”, during the staging of which, the head of Crassus would 
have taken the place of the head of Pentheus. 


‘Qc Sé tev eic ExBdtava tij¢ MnSiac Kai SwwKnoe ta 
Katereiyovta, MaAW fv év Bedtpotc Kai MavnyUpEowy, ate 
Sf TPLOXLALWV ALT TEXVLTHV ATO Tig EAAGSOS AdtyuEvVwv. 
étuye 5é mepi Tac NuEepac éxeivac Hoatotiwv mupésowv: ota 
S€ véoc kai OTPATWWTLKOS OV HEpwv AaKpLBA Siattav, Gua TH 
tov iatpov TAadKov amedOeiv cic TO BEaTPOV TEpi AploTOV 
yevouevoc kai katadaywv dAektpvova édOov Kai WuKTipa 
ugyav exmlwy oivov KaKdc éoxe Kai UIKpOV SlaAUTMV 
ané8ave. 


When he [sc. Alexander] came to Ecbatana of Media and 
attended pressing matters, once again, he partook in theaters 
and festivals, after three thousand artists from Greece 
appeared before him. But around that time, Hephaestion 
happened to have a fever. Since he was young and a soldier, 
he was not following a strict regimen: as soon as his physician 
Glaucus took off to the theater, he turned up for breakfast, 
ate a cooked chicken, and having drunk a huge decanter of 
wine, fell ill and died shortly thereafter. 


(Plut. Alex. 72.1) 


Hv yap ovtE Owviis OTE ypapLaTwWV ‘YpwSn¢o EAAnviKdv 
aetpoc, 0 & Aptao8dodns kai tpaywsdias emoiel Kai AOyous 
éypade kai totopiac, wv éviat Stacwlovta. Tic Sé KEdaariic 
tov Kpdooou Koutabeione émi OUpac dtnpuévat pév foav ai 
TpaTECal, TPAYWSLOv dé UTOKPITNS Tdowv d6vona TpaAALavosg 
ndev Evpuridov Baxyév Ta nepi tTHV Ayauny. evsoxmobdvtoc 
& avtod LUAAKNS EmtoTas TH AVSpHvt Kai MpooKLvioas 
mTpoUBaAev Eig UEGOV TOU Kpdooovu Tv KedaaAny. 


Indeed, neither with the language of the Greeks nor with their 
literature was Orodes unacquainted, and Artavasdes even 
composed tragedies, and wrote discourses and histories, 
some of which are preserved. And when the head of Crassus 
was taken to the door, the tables had been removed and an 
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actor of tragedies from Tralles, named Jason, was singing 
the scene about Agave from Euripides’ Bacchae. When he 
was being cheered, Sillaces stood before the hall, and having 
kneeled, he cast Crassus’ head in the middle. 


(Plut. Crass. 33.2) 


What this would mean is that Greek theater would have been 
susceptible not only to repetition, but also to re-creation. Still in the 
same speculative manner, with the mastery of Greek language, the 
appreciation for Greek literature, and the availability of Greek texts 
in their favor, authors of Sanskrit theater could have re-created 
Greek theater while re-creating Sanskrit epic into Sanskrit theater. 
This is a key point: Greek theater alone does not account for Sanskrit 
theater. The similarities between Sanskrit theater and Sanskrit epic 
are too numerous to admit such a simplistic explanation. However, 
as an alternative setting I propose the following: authors of Sanskrit 
theater could have borrowed, simultaneously, themes coming from 
Sanskrit epic, themes coming from Greek theater, and techniques 
for the epic-to-theater adaptations, also coming from Greek theater. 

The last two ancient sources are about a century later than 
Dio Chrysostom and Plutarch. They are Aelian and Philostratus. 
Aelian (175-235 CE), in Historical Miscellany (VH),”* retransmits Dio 
Chrysostom’s ideas about “translating” and “chanting” the Greek 
epic in India. 

..OTL Tvdoi Ti Tapa odtow éemiywpiw dwvi Ta Ounpov 
etaypawavtes aSovotw ov pdvot GAAG Kai oi Iepodv 


Baowrgic, et TL YPN MLOTEVELV TOIG UTEP TOUTWV idTOpOTOL. 


..that Indians, having translated Homer’s poetry into 
their native language, sing it, and so too do the kings of the 
Persians, if one must trust those who report these things. 


(Ael. VH 12.48) 


Philostratus (170-250 CE) provides the last attestations of Greek 
epic and theater bearing an influence on Sanskrit literature. With 
him, the number of passages goes up to five, all of which come from 


26 I follow the Greek text by Wilson (Aelian, 1997). The translations are my 
own. 
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the Life of Apollonius of Tyana (V A),”’ a source that, on account of 
its tendency to fiction, must be considered with the utmost care. 
The first two passages refer to the mastery of Greek language in 
India itself, a practice that would have been so run-of-the-mill as 
to be qualified as “not remarkable”, and as to be exemplified by 
pointing out the omission of a “single character”. 


.. Tpoo6payovta S€ TH ATOAAWViW dwvi EAAGSL TpocEuTEtv 
avTov, Kai TOUTO HEV ObTW BavUAOTOV SdEal 61d TO Kai TOUS 
€v TH KWUN MavTas a0 EAAVwv ob€yyeoOat... 


..that after having run up to Apollonius, he [sc. the Indian] 
addressed him in the Greek language, and with this, he did 
not appear remarkable at all, since following the Greeks, 
everyone at the village spoke it... 


(Philostr. VA 3.12) 


.. TOV 5& ATOAAWVLOV i6WV dwvi] TE HoTdoaTO EAAGSEL kai Ta 
TOU TvSo0 ypaupata anntEet. Pavpdoavtoc Sé TOU ATOAAWVioU 
TH Tpdyvwotv Kai ypaupa ye év Edn AgimeEty Th EMLOTOA, 
SéAta eimwv, TaphAVe yap avtov ypadovta- 


..after seeing Apollonius, he [sc. Iarchas] greeted him in 
the Greek language and asked for the Indian’s letter. When 
Apollonius became puzzled by his foreknowledge, he told 
him that a single character was missing from the letter, 
adding that a “delta” had escaped the writer. 


(Philostr. VA 3.16) 


The last three passages deal with the appreciation for Greek 
literature in India itself. They also serve to reinforce the assertion 
that Greek epic and theater would have been susceptible not only to 
repetition, but also to re-creation. According to the Indian character, 
respectively, the literary situation of the Iliad’s “Achaeans” could 
have applied to the historical situation of the Greeks, the Greek 


27 I follow the Greek text by Conybeare (Philostratus, 1912). The translations 
are my own. Regarding this source, it is worth mentioning that it is the 
literary work of a third-century author (Philostratus) about a much- 
mythologized first-century holy man (Apollonius). Therefore, the data 
gathered from it is not necessarily as credible as was the case with the 
previous sources. 
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“Palamedes” could just as easily have reincarnated as an Indian 
“young man”, and the plot of Euripides’ “Children of Heracles” 
could very well have been about an Indian king’s “sovereignty”.”° 


..0 5& TvS0c “Tpoia pév amwaAeto,” einev, “bd TOV 
TAevodvtTwyY Axatdv TOTE, LVUGc S€ ATOAWAEKAOLV oi ET’ 
avTi| Adyot Udvoucs yap dvSpac HyovuEVoL TOUS é¢ Tpoiav 
OTPATEVOAVTAG, AMEAETTE TAELOVWV TE Kai BELOTEpWV AVépHVv, 
ovc f Te DWETEPA yi Kai H AiyuTtiwv Kai  Iv6ev rHveykev.” 


..and the Indian replied: “Troy was destroyed by the 
Achaean sailors and your own words have destroyed you 
all. Indeed, while considering as heroes only those who 
fought against Troy, you are neglecting more numerous and 
more divine heroes, whom your land produced, as well as 
that of the Egyptians and the Indians.” 


(Philostr. VA 3.19) 


yéyove vév obv TO MELpaKLov TOTO MaAauijsn¢ 6 év Tpoia, 
Kexypntat S& évavtwtatotc Odvooet kai Ournpw, TH YeV 
EvvOevtt én’ aVTOV Téyvac, Dd’ WV KATEALOWON, TH SE OVSE 
EMOUG AUTOV AEWoavTL kai eeldr UNO’ Godia avTov TL, Hv 
elyev, Ovnoe, unte Ourpov énatvétov étvyxev, Dd’ ob MOAAOL 
Kal TOV UN Tdavu omovsaiwv és d6voua HyOnoav, OSvacews 
TE HTTHTO ASiKOv ovsdéev, StaBEBANtTat mpds mProcodiav Kai 
OAodbUvpetat TO Eavtob md8oc. gott Sé OUTOSG TaAauSne, bc 
Kal ypddet un padwv ypduyata. 


Indeed, this young man was once born as Palamedes of Troy 
and has had Odysseus and Homer as his worst enemies: the 
former, plotting tricks by which he ended up being stoned to 
death; and the latter, not even having deemed him worthy of 
a word. And since neither the wisdom that he possessed was 
of any use to him, nor did he find praise in Homer, by whom 
many of the not so earnest made a name for themselves, and 
since he was defeated by Odysseus while not doing anything 
wrong, he is at variance with philosophy and bewails his 
sufferings. So, this is Palamedes, who writes while not 
knowing the alphabet. 


(Philostr. VA 3.22) 


28 See Mills (2015, p. 262) for a reference to the play Charition (second century 
CE), a similar, India-inspired adaptation of Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris. 
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Kal LOL AvayltyVWoKovtTt TOUs HpakaAseidsac To Spapa, éméoty 
Tic EVTEDVEV ETLOTOANV HEPWV Tapa Avépoc EmitHSEiov TH 
matpl, 6c ue eKéAevoe StaBavta TOV ‘YSpawtnv ToTaLoOV 
EvyyiyveoBai oi mepi Tig apis tic EvtavOa, MoAAGG yap 
éAmisac eivai pot dvaKxtrjoac8at avTHV UN EALVUOVTL 


And when I [sc. Phraotes] was reading the play Children of 
Heracles, someone from that place stood near me, bringing 
a letter from a man favorable to my father, who ordered 
me to cross the river Hydraotes to meet with him about 
my sovereignty there, for there was a lot of hope for me to 
recover it, if I were not to stand idly by. 


(Philostr. VA 2.32) 


If Greek testimonies of their influence in India are abundant, 
Indian testimonies of a Greek influence therein are altogether 
nonexistent.”? Oddly enough, this Indian lack of acknowledgement 
agrees with the sui generis form of acculturation, evidenced for 
instance, in the Muslim philosophical influence in India. According 
to Nair (2020, p. 18), 


If one should ask why, for instance, despite centuries of 
sharing the same soil, Sanskrit philosophical writings never 
discussed — and, overwhelmingly, never even acknowledged 
the existence of —- Muslim thought, the controls set up by the 
philosophical “discursive tradition” are a significant part of 
the explanation: if the tradition has no precedent for such an 
endeavor, and if no foundational texts within the tradition 
provide any particular encouragement or even pretext to 


29 However, although a lack of documentation is not tantamount to a lack of 


influences and borrowings, there is certainly documentation of diplomatic 
contacts (Jairazbhoy, 1963, p. 63) since Asoka (third century BCE), of 
bilingual coins (Jairazbhoy, 1963, p. 64) since Demetrius I (second century 
BCE), of Greek scripts in India (Jairazbhoy, 1963, p. 89) since Patafijali 
(second century BCE), and at least, of one instance of literary borrowing: 
Yavanesvara (second century CE) would have translated the astronomical 
treatise entitled Yavanajataka from Greek into Sanskrit, and Sphujidhvaja 
(third century CE) would have adapted it from prose into verse (Pingree, in 
Sphujidhvaja, 1978, p. 3). Moreover, there is a tendency to accept influences 
and borrowing from the Greco-Roman world to India in astronomy and 
mathematics (Pingree, 1971, 1976, 1993; Falk, 2002; Plofker, 2011), as well 
as in architecture, painting, and sculpture (Acharya, 1927; Nehru, 1989; 
Boardman, 2015). 
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do so, then, in such an environment, any dramatically new 
intellectual initiative would find scarcely any space to take 
root. 


Anyhow, since someone asserting that something happens in a 
certain way is not quite the same as it having happened in that 
way, testimonies will never suffice. Therefore, in mid-nineteenth- 
century Germany, where the Greek influence hypothesis resurfaces, 
and in late-nineteenth-century France, where it finds its fiercest 
adversary, the attention is redirected towards the primary sources. 
As I will show, the straightforward rejection from most Indologists, 
paired with the inconsequential acceptance from the few classicists 
who have even dealt with the question, has resulted in relatively 
little progress having been made. 


The Case of Classicists v. Sanskrit Playwrights 


The idea that Greek theater had somehow influenced Sanskrit 
theater was first suggested by Weber in 1852: 


From the foregoing exposition it appears that the drama 
meets us in an already finished form, and with its best 
productions. In almost all the prologues, too, the several 
works are represented as new, in contradistinction to the 
pieces of former poets; but of these pieces, that is, of the early 
beginnings of dramatic poetry, not the smallest remnant has 
been preserved. Consequently the conjecture that it may 
possibly have been the representation of Greek dramas at 
the courts of the Grecian kings in Bactria, in the Panjab, and 
in Gujarat (for so far did Greek supremacy for a time extend), 
which awakened the Hindu faculty of imitation, and so gave 
birth to the Indian drama, does not in the meantime admit 
for direct verification. But its historical possibility, at any 
rate, is undeniable, especially as the older dramas nearly all 
belong to the west of India. No internal connection, however, 
with the Greek drama exists. (Weber, 1852/1878, p. 207) 


This first exposition argues for influence, but not necessarily for 
borrowing. The influence, expressed through the wording of a 
“birth”, would explain “the idea of theater itself” (Walker, 2004, 
p. 6), and would only represent the “general thesis” (Bronkhorst, 
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2016, p. 392) that there was a Greek influence in Sanskrit theater, 
somewhere along the lines of what Diamond (1997) calls “idea 
diffusion” (p. 224). This is as far as Weber got. 

The borrowing, on the other hand, thought of in terms of an 
“internalconnection”, wouldneed “acertain type oftheater” (Walker, 
2004, p. 6), and would refer to a “specific thesis” (Bronkhorst, 2016, 
p. 392) about how that Greek or Roman theater relates to Sanskrit 
theater, in the sense of what Diamond (1997) refers to as “blueprint 
copying” (p. 224). Following Weber, came two explanations, both 
concerned with borrowing: Windisch sought answers in Greek 
New Comedy,” and Reich in Greek Pantomime.* Contrary to what 
might be expected, I will follow neither of these paths. 

A turning point in the development of the hypothesis was due to 
Lévi, whose chapter on the subject was conceived as a challenge to 
Windisch. Lévi rules out the parallelisms one by one, whether by 
taking them as being broad enough not to be necessarily correlated, 
or by focusing on their differences more than their similarities. 
However, apart from striking details like the yavanika (curtain), 
which is still regarded as a non-Greek term,” there are deeper 
similitudes that might have been overlooked. A case in point is the 
epic-to-theater procedure, which Lévi saw as an argument in favor 
of an Indian origin, and therefore, as one against Greek influence. 


La fable des drames classiques est tirée directement des 
épopées ou des contes, mis en ceuvre et transformés a l’aide 
de procédés et de ressources empruntés au fonds commun de 
lesprit indien, et qui portent tous une garantie incontestable 
d’origine. 


The fable of classic dramas is taken directly from epics 
or tales, it is implemented and transformed with the aid 
of processes and resources borrowed from the common 
stock of the Indian spirit, all of which bear an indisputable 
guarantee of originality. 


(Lévi, 1890/1963, p. 365) 


30 See Windisch (1882, pp. 14-15). 

31 See Reich (1903, p. 694). 

32 See Mayrhofer (1976), s.v. yavandh. Cf. Bharata, Natyas. 5.11-12; 
Amarasimha, 2.6.3.22; and Halayudha, 2.154. 
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There are three major assumptions behind this statement: 
borrowing is the same as being influenced, borrowing/being 
influenced is at odds with being original, and borrowing from/ 
being influenced by Indian texts is at odds with borrowing 
from/being influenced by Greek texts. Additionally, a fourth 
assumption is also at work elsewhere, in Lévi’s one-dimensional 
concept of influence/borrowing: borrowing/being influenced 
is always an explicit procedure.*? According to him, if Europe 
borrowed from/was influenced by the Greco-Roman Classics in 
an announced manner, then India too would have had to proceed 
thusly. Against Lévi’s claim that borrowing from Sanskrit epic 
disproves borrowing from Greek theater, I contend that the 
textual evidence on this matter could be interpreted as signaling 
that the idea itself of theater borrowing from epic is part of the 
Greek influence in India. 

Even though Lévi himself partly modified his position later on in 
his career,** after him scholars gravitated either towards admitting 


33 See Lévi (1890/1963): “Les littératures savantes de l’Europe, créées ou 
remaniées sur le modéle des classiques anciens, nous ont familiarisés avec 
les caractéres ordinaires de ’emprunt: il ne se devine pas, il éclate; il ne se 
cache pas, il s’avoue orgueilleusement. L'admiration de l’ceuvre originale, 
qui provoque l’imitation, porte l’imitateur a la copier avec une fidélité 
presque servile; il peut essayer d’adapter son modeéle au gotit du temps et 
du pays, de le naturaliser par une transposition habile; il ne réussit pas, 

il ne cherche pas méme a en effacer les traits principaux. Les sujets, les 
sentiments essentiels, l’allure générale de l’action ne se modifient pas [The 
learned literatures of Europe, created or reworked on the model of the 
ancient classics, have familiarized us with the ordinary characteristics of 
borrowing: it is not to be guessed, it explodes; it does not hide, it proudly 
announces itself. The admiration of the original work, which provokes 
imitation, leads the imitator to copy it with almost servile fidelity: he can 
try to adapt his model to the taste of the time and the country, to naturalize 
it by a skillful transposition; he fails, he does not even try to erase its main 
features. The subjects, the main feelings, the general pace of the action do 
not change]” (p. 365). 

34 See Lévi (1902): “Si le théatre sanscrit est né a la cour des Ksatrapas, la 
théorie de l’influence grecque semble gagner en vraisemblance. Le pays 
des Ksatrapas était sans doute le plus hellénisé de l’Inde, puisqu’il était le 
marché le plus important du commerce hellénistique [If Sanskrit theater 
was born at the court of the Ksatrapas, the theory of Greek influence seems 
to be gaining in credibility. The land of the Ksatrapas was arguably the most 
Hellenized in India, as it was the most important market for Hellenistic 
commerce]” (p. 124). 
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defeat when faced with lack of evidence, or simply towards 
accepting the question as settled. For instance, Keith (1924), who in 
principle is open to the idea, ends up rejecting it: “But we do find in 
the epic indications that it was not necessary for Greece to give to 
India the ideas presented in the drama” (Keith, 1924, p. 63). Keith 
seems to be working under the same assumptions that Lévi did. In 
agreement with Keith’s view, I argue that Sanskrit theater certainly 
borrowed from Sanskrit epic, but after further consideration, I also 
posit that the why (the idea itself of theater borrowing from epic) 
and the how (the techniques for adapting epic into theater) of such 
borrowing could have been Greco-Roman influences. 

If, after Lévi, Indologists seemed ready to turn the page, 
classicists remained curious. This is the case with Tarn (1938), who 
with unprecedented clarity, is willing to delimit what to look for, 
ie., general influences instead of specific borrowings, as well as 
where to look for it, i.e. Homer and Euripides instead of Menander: 
“And Egypt has at least taught us that whatever other works 
Greeks might take with them to foreign lands they would certainly 
take Homer and Euripides” (Tarn, 1938, p. 382). Indeed, literary 
motifs appearing in both Homer and (Ps.-)Euripides seem like a 
great starting point to investigate what (the elements adapted from 
epic to theater) could have been borrowed. But would the results 
of such research suffice? After all, as Thieme (1966) puts it, “Nach 
Lage der Dinge muss die Last des Beweises bei denen ruhen, die 
griechischen Einfluss behaupten [As things stand, the burden of 
proof must rest with those who affirm a Greek influence]” (p. 51). 

Since themes and characters of the Attic New Comedy and the 
Greek Pantomime had already been presented as “evidence”, but 
deemed inadequate, the question must be raised as to what would 
be considered “evidence”, how would it be expected to “prove” a 
Greek influence, or even what would be regarded as an “influence”. 
Trying to answer these questions, which have not been openly 
posed but seem to be awaiting a response anyway, I infer that only 
some sort of “borrowing” would amount to influence, that only 
something close to “imitation” would serve as proof, and that only 
a systematic exposition of “several such instances” within Sanskrit 
theater would once and for all settle the question. Such evidence 
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exists nowhere, which is why some scholars have made up their 
minds, while others expect indefinitely, as if some “new” evidence 
could appear at any moment. 

The truth is that the expectations are too high for such a meagre 
reality: when it comes to the literary sources of the Ancient World, 
new discoveries occur once in a blue moon. For the philologist, even 
a few blurred lines on a torn manuscript could be the finding of a 
lifetime. For the archaeologist, on the other hand, the sight of new 
evidence is certainly a more usual experience. Nonetheless, even 
archaeological evidence has been deemed inadequate by a very 
demanding circle. In the 1970s, Bernard (1976) reported a piece 
of information that could have been the milestone that stirred the 
debate back to at least the possibility of Greek influence: there was, 
by the third to second century BCE, a Greek building serving as 
a theater in India.* According to him, this replaced the question 
of whether there had been an influence with that of what type of 
influence would it have been. 

Bernard, like Tarn, distinguishes between general influence and 
specific borrowing. He also adds, as a third option, the most modest 
of contributions to a process that would have happened with or 
without it. This additional attenuation of the claim has much to do 
with the modern notion of originality, only now not from the point 
of view of the European colonizer, but from that of the colonized 
Indian. For the former, acknowledging the extra help would be a 
sign of merit that stresses their achievement in the light of their 
legacy, whereas for the latter it would signify demerit. A natural 
response to the discourse of colonialism is nationalism. Where 
the modern is foreign, the ancient is native. It is an independent 
accomplishment. Or at least, it should be. 

Closing in on the research problem, in colonial India, where 
Elizabethan theater would have been seen as foreign, Sanskrit 
theater would have been thought of as native. Its invention 
would positively articulate Indian identity; contrarywise, the 
mere suggestion of its imitation would negatively affect it. Hence, 
Indian nationalism could have been one of the reasons for an a 


35 See Walker (2004, p. 9) and Bronkhorst (2016, p. 398). 
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priori rejection of the Greek influence hypothesis. The fact that 
two cultures, coinciding in space and time, and having contacts 
in other branches of the sciences (e.g., astronomy) and the arts 
(e.g., sculpture), would have both independently developed and 
mastered theater, without any borrowing, influence, or even 
contribution, seems, to say the least, unlikely. 

Within other fields, the Greek influence hypothesis endured, 
as it did with the classicist Tarn and the archaeologist Bernard. A 
case in point is Free (1981), whose background is in theatre arts. 
Free does not differentiate between borrowing and influence, 
but she does distinguish between coincidence and intentionality. 
Coincidence could account for some parallelisms, but not all of 
them. According to her, to explain every similarity, one must accept 
influence/borrowing in both directions, that is, from the Greco- 
Roman world to India, and the other way around. The last option 
is certainly possible but seems less likely, based on the dating of 
the playwrights. In addition, Free’s (1981) article offers one of only 
two statements that I have been able to identify,** suggesting a 
possible Greek influence in terms of the epic-to-theater procedure, 
as I postulate here: “The epic sweep of Sanskrit drama and the 
indebtedness of the subjects of the earliest plays to the Indian epic 
offer a further parallel with Greek tragedy” (p. 84). Regrettably, the 
idea is subject to no further consideration. 

Sinha & Choudhury (2000) and Lindtner (2002) are probably 
the first Indologists since Windisch to openly accept the hypothesis 
as possible. For the former, not only could (Ps.-)Bhasa have been 
influenced by Greek theater, but he could have even borrowed 
the device of the Greek chorus for his triads of characters (e.g., 
The Middle One, The Five Nights, The Broken Thighs, and The 
Consecration).*” For the latter, a long study on the matter is still 
pending.** Following them, there are two studies with a lot in 
common: they are recent, they provide historiographical and 
bibliographical contributions, and they openly defend the Greek 
hypothesis. As differences, one can point out that one is by an expert 


36 The other is Wells (1968, p. iii). 
37 See Sinha & Choudhury (2000, p. 32). 
38 See Lindtner (2002, p. 199). 
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in comparative literature, while the other is by an Indologist; and 
that one favors borrowing, while the other prefers influence. 

The first of these studies is by Walker (2004), who revisits the 
comparison with Greek New Comedy. The old theory is refurbished 
with new “circumstantial evidence”.*® This encompasses a text that 
had not been considered before, as well as a text that was not even 
available before. These are, respectively, the parallel example of 
religious borrowing in the adapted Latin theater of Hrostvitha (ca. 
935-973),*° and the lucky discovery of the plays attributed to Bhasa. 
Walker’s take on the hypothesis is quite ingenious. On one hand, 
(Ps.-)Bhasa’s The Broken Thighs has much in common with Greek 
Tragedy;* on the other, so do the prakarana and the Greek New 
Comedy. This could mean that, at an early stage, Sanskrit theater 
could have begun with borrowings from both Greek tragedy 
and Greek comedy, only to abandon them later, to develop other 
dramatic genres that were more relatable to their audiences. As 
advanced when discussing Windisch, I will not follow this line of 
inquiry. 

In fact, ladvance two major criticisms against Walker’s proposal. 
First, the ndtaka, with its epic-to-theater procedures, is closer to 
Greek theater than the prakarana; second, Sanskrit theater and 
Roman theater, although influenced by the same Greek models, 
yielded such contrasting results, not because of a language barrier 
that Walker presupposes, but by reason of conscious choice. If the 
authors of Sanskrit theater knew Greek and Latin, and if they were 
aware that there is more than one way to adapt a text,” they could 
have consciously designed their adaptations in a new way, that 


39 See Walker (2004, pp. 4-5) and Bronkhorst (2016, p. 397). 

40 See Walker (2004): “As regards Greco-Roman New Comedy as a subtext for 
didactic religious plays, parallels between Hrotswitha and the Buddhist 
playwright Asvaghosa might prove especially striking, if more of the text of 
Asvaghosa’s prakaranas had survived” (p. 6, n. 6). Walker’s example could 
be strengthened by mention of the adapted Greek theater of Gregorius of 
Nazianzus (ca. 329-390), who borrowed from none other than Euripides. 

41 Walkers example could be strengthened by mention of (Ps.-)Bhasa’s Karna’s 
Task. 

42 For instance, Euripides adapts Homer’s Embassy by emphasizing Phoenix, 
but Seneca adapts Euripides’ Trojan Women by merging its plot with that of 
Hecuba. 
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could be called “Greco-Indian anukarana”,* mirroring the concept 
of Greco-Roman imitatio. 

The texts and genres having much in common is not tantamount 
to them being the same. If Walker’s similarities are noticeable, so 
too are the differences that have been adduced time and again 
by those who reject the influence hypothesis. Just like arguing in 
favor of what is similar does not entail proving the hypothesis, 
so too, counterarguing with what is different does not mean 
disproving it. The Greek influence hypothesis is not a scientific 
one, precisely because it is not falsifiable. In Classics, Indology, and 
other disciplines of the Humanities, analysis and interpretation, 
rather than data and hard evidence, tend to guide the process from 
hypotheses to conclusions. Unlike Science’s empirical methods, 
their critical ones hardly ever lead to definitive answers, yet the 
field of knowledge profits from the debate. Hence, any reframing 
of the hypothesis of a Greek influence in the Sanskrit theater 
should be intended to reignite this debate. 

To put in an analogy, up until now, Sanskrit borrowing has been 
approached as ifit were acase of copyright infringement: classicists, 
the plaintiffs, have been seen as alleging that Sanskrit playwrights, 
the defendants, would have been making unauthorized use 
of Greco-Roman plays, and since academia, the jury, is not yet 
convinced by a preponderance of the evidence, therefore, it should 
have already been determined that there has been no harm done. 
This picture is troubling in various ways: copyright infringement 
is a felony, but imitation used to be the norm, e.g., in Rome; neither 
ancient authors nor modern critics have any exclusive rights over 
the Greco-Roman Classics; and far from any harm, the supporters 
of the influence hypothesis have repeatedly emphasized the 
benefits of acknowledging such interactions for achieving a better 
understanding of the Ancient World as a whole. Innocent until 


43 This term would presuppose the Indian imitation of both Greek and Roman 
models. Moreover, if said imitation did occur in India, its very motivation 
might lie in Rome. After all, classical Rome was chronologically closer to 
classical India than classical Greece was, and by the first century CE, Roman 
authors had already under their belt several centuries of productively 
imitating another literary canon. 
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proven guilty is not a model that works here, and in consequence, 
a higher standard of proof should not be required. All that the 
academic jury needs to accept is the possibility of an influence: it 
is a hypothesis, after all. 

The most recent study is Bronkhorst (2016), who openly 
acknowledges that the mainstream view is still that there is no 
need for further research into the Greek influence hypothesis. 
The author is aware of the flawed assumptions that have guided 
this line of reasoning that started with Lévi. Following Bernard, he 
distinguishes between borrowing, influence, and contribution; even 
ifhe opposes borrowing, he does support influence and contribution. 
And finally, in overt opposition with the generally accepted view, he 
even encourages new research to be done in pursuit of influences 
and contributions: “...in the form which Weber had given to it, the 
thesis of Greek influence on the Sanskrit theater still awaits its first 
serious criticism” (Bronkhorst, 2016, p. 403). Still having in mind 
borrowings, although not of the kind that have been looked for, this 
book was conceived, in part, in the hopes of filling in this void. 

A final word on implications: the fact that two entities resemble 
each other is, certainly, no proof for one being derived from the 
other, and even when such resemblances are quantitatively and 
qualitatively relevant, there is still not just one single explanation; 
but it might at least amount to a matter worth considering. As 
objections to a book like this one, one could foresee the claim that 
it still has not provided any definitive “proof” of an “influence” of 
the Greco-Roman world in India. “Proof”, indeed, there will not be; 
“influences” and “borrowings”, on the contrary, there might have 
been, and it is about time to start discussing them. 


The Building Blocks of Tradition and 
Adaptation 


A text modeled upon another text works on two basic levels: it keeps 
some of the components of the original text and it makes some 
changes of its own. This mixture of something old and something 
new can be further analyzed in terms of two counterbalancing 
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theories: the theory of tradition and the theory of adaptation. Both 
concepts have their roots in Roman Antiquity. 

In English, tradition is attested since the sixteenth century 
and refers, among other things, to “a literary, artistic, or musical 
method or style established by a particular person or group, 
and subsequently followed by others” (“Tradition”, n.d., para. 
1). This definition, encompassing two crucial moments, i.e., the 
establishment and the follow-up, retains, to some degree, the idea 
of handing over that comes from the word’s etymon. In Latin, 
traditio becomes frequent after the Age of Augustus and means “a 
saying handed down from former times” (Lewis & Short, 1879, s.v. 
traditio). 

Likewise, in English, adaptation is documented from the 
thirteenth century onwards and designates “an altered or amended 
version of a text, musical composition, etc., (now esp.) one adapted 
for filming, broadcasting, or production on the stage from a novel or 
similar literary source” (“Adaptation”, n.d., para. 4). This meaning 
also comprises two pivotal moments, i.e., the production and the 
alteration. The word derives from the Latin adapto, which gives 
form to an abstract noun during the Middle Ages, and signifies “to 
fit, adjust, or adapt to a thing” (Lewis & Short, 1879, s.v. dd-apto). 

Tradition has been studied from a theoretical standpoint by 
several authors. Alexander (2016) distinguishes between three 
forms of tradition: a) anthropological, b) literary, and c) religious. 
Each of them is characterized by the presence of specific elements 
of tradition, which also add up to three: a) continuity, b) canon, and 
c) core. In his model, the three forms of tradition are organized in 
terms of the increasing number of elements that constitute them. 
Hence, an anthropological tradition is one whose sole element is 
continuity; a literary tradition, one that contains continuity plus the 
additional element of canon; and a religious tradition, one that is 
composed of all three elements, that is, continuity, canon, and core. 

Anthropological traditions are merely continuous. This 
continuity exists because the cultural phenomena present in these 
traditions are characterized by these three features: “(i) they are 
instances of social interaction; (ii) they are repeated; (iii) they are 
psychologically salient” (Boyer, 1990, p. 1). The features serve as 
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criteria of recognition, meaning that by their presence or absence 
an anthropological tradition is recognizable as such. As instances 
of social interaction, traditional phenomena are to be understood 
only as actual events and never as hypothetical explanations 
for such events; as repeated instances, these phenomena refer 
to previous, similar occurrences; and as psychologically salient 
instances, traditional phenomena are “attention-demanding”.“ 
Two additional features are worth noticing, for they complement 
this basic formulation: on one hand, anthropological traditions 
cannot be written; and on the other, their members tend not to 
be self-aware. To put it another way, in such traditions, events 
are always oral, and the participants are usually unaware of the 
theoretical implications of such practices. 

Conversely, literary traditions** are both continuous and 
canonical. The element of canon is key, since it allows for the 
repetitiveness, the orality, and the unawareness of anthropological 
traditions to turn, respectively, into creativity, literacy, and 
criticality. Creativity, unlike repetitiveness, is an active endeavor. 
In this sense, an adaptation of a text would never be solely 
the repetition of its form or content, but an independent text 
altogether. In the Greco-Roman world, this is what is meant by 
the term Gr. piunotcs / Lat. imitatio,** defined as “the study and 
conspicuous deployment of features recognizably characteristic 
of a canonical author’s style or content, so as to define one’s own 
generic affiliation” (Conte & Most, 2015, para. 1). 

This way of interacting with authoritative texts differs from 
three other parallel modes of interaction: plagiarism, parody, and 
intertextuality. In plagiarism (Gr. KAomn / Lat. furtum), there is 
derivative copying, whereas in imitation this turns into creative 
re-use, which is why even though plagiarism was condemned, 
imitation was encouraged, not only as a pedagogic means towards 
literary proficiency, but also as a form of artistic mastery by 


44 See Lewis (1980). 

45 See Grafton, Most, & Settis (2010), for a study on Greco-Roman literary 
tradition; and Patton (1994), for a study on Indian literary tradition. 

46 Inits rhetorical use, which differs from the poetical one, see Seneca the 
Elder, Suas. 3.7, and Seneca the Younger, Ep. 114. 
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itself. In parody (Gr. mapwédia / Lat. ridicula imitatio), the re-use 
is intended as mockery, and not as a manifestation of admiration 
towards a revered author, as is the case with imitation. Even satyr 
plays, such as Euripides’ Cyclops, are not to be interpreted as a 
parodies;”’ instead, they are meant as “mythological burlesques” 
(Shaw, 2014, p. 109). Finally, in intertextuality, the entire body of 
literature works as a system; in contrast, imitation is limited to 
individual authors like Homer, or at the most, to specific genres 
like epic. 

Even more so than orality, literacy is suited for tradition. In 
fact, the emergence of writing is “the most significant event in the 
history of tradition” (Alexander, 2016, p. 12), because it broadens the 
temporal frame of tradition. Whereas anthropological traditions 
tend to focus on mortality and its temporal correlate, the present, 
literary traditions pay attention to immortality and its temporal 
correlate, the past. The link between literature, immortality, and 
the past is a relatively obvious one, especially within the epic genre. 
This is the reason why the element of canon is the most valuable 
one for a study encompassing literary traditions, as represented by 
Greek and Sanskrit ancient cultures and their respective written 
texts. A canon results from the dialectics of the old and the new, as 
Eliot (1919, p. 55) clearly puts it: 


The existing order is completed before the new work arrives; 
for order to persist after the supervention of novelty, the 
whole existing order must be, if ever so slightly, altered; 
and so the relations, proportions, values of each work of 
art toward the whole are readjusted; and this is conformity 
between the old and the new. 


Ifa canon were a qualitative system of measurement, then the classic 
would be its qualitative unit of measurement, in which, similarly, 
the dialectics of ancient and modern tend towards a synthesis or 
“organic unity’** of form and content. However, such dialectics, 


47 If one were to accept, for the sake of argument, that Euripides’ Cyclops is 
indeed a parody, it would then be a parody of tragedy (Arnott, 1972), but 
never a parody of Homer’s Odyssey. 

48 See Matarrita Matarrita (1989). 
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since they allow for differences of opinions, also imply criticality, 
whether in the form of positive criticism or in that of its negative 
counterpart. In any case, there is to be expected some degree of 
underlying tension, as Kermode (1975, pp. 15-16) explains it: 


The doctrine of the classic as model or criterion entails, in 
some form, the assumption that the ancient can be more 
or less immediately relevant and available, in a sense 
contemporaneous with the modern - or anyway that its 
nature is such that it can, by strategies of accommodation, 
be made so. When this assumption is rejected the whole 
authority of the classic as model is being challenged, and 
then we have — whether in Alexandria or in twelfth- or 
seventeenth- or nineteenth or twentieth-century Europe — 
the recurrent querelle between ancient and modern. 


Lastly, religious traditions are, at once, continuous, canonical, and 
core oriented. The extra element of core accounts for these types 
of traditions being hierarchical, immutable, and indisputable. 
The shared events and the shared texts, belonging, respectively, 
to anthropological and literary traditions, are shared through 
horizontal interaction; contrarywise, the shared truths of religious 
traditions are conveyed from a position of knowledge towards 
one of ignorance, in an expository fashion. Such exposition, as 
one of immutable truths, comes closer to the repetitiveness of 
traditions having only continuity than it does to the cumulative 
creativity of those adding canon. Immutable truths, as a matter of 
faith, are never subject to dispute, not because of unawareness, 
like in anthropological traditions, but because of lack of criticality, 
unlike in literary traditions. For these reasons, religious traditions 
transcend both mortality and immortality through the notion of 
eternity and they go beyond present, past, and even future, in a 
timeless manner. 

Adaptation, in turn, has also been the subject of various 
theoretical projects. Hutcheon & O’Flynn (2012) identify three 
perspectives for looking at an adaptation: a) as a product; 
b) as a process of creation; and c) as a process of reception. 
Each perspective focuses on one of the key participants in an 
adaptation, respectively, text, author, and audience. Moreover, 
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each perspective results in a specific definition, adding up to three 
parallel definitions of adaptation: a) adaptation, as a product, is 
a transposition or a transcoding; b) adaptation, as a process of 
creation, is a reinterpretation and a re-creation; and c) adaptation, 
as a process of reception, can be a subtype of intertextuality. 

When taken as a product, an adaptation is a transposition that 
must be extended, deliberate, specific, and announced; it could 
also be intermedial. The criteria of extension and deliberateness 
rule out shorter or unintentional interactions, such as echoes or 
allusions; the criterion of specificity leaves out more general forms 
of intertextuality; and the criterion of announcement excludes 
instances of plagiarism. Most importantly, the fact that these 
transpositions need not change media (e.g., literary adaptations 
of literary works) but may vary in genre (e.g., theater adaptations 
of epic works) allows for the type of study that I am undertaking: 
“This ‘transcoding’ can involve a shift of medium (a poem to a film) 
or genre (an epic to a novel), or a change of frame and therefore 
context” (Hutcheon & O’Flynn, 2012, pp. 7-8). The textual elements 
being transposed in the product of an adaptation are “themes” (p. 
10), “characters” (p. 11), “time and space” (p. 13), among others. 

When seen as a process of creation, an adaptation is both a 
reinterpretation and a re-creation. In two inverted juxtapositions, 
intended more as a reflection than as a mere play on words, 
the former is to be thought of as a creative interpretation, and 
the latter as an interpretative creation. To put it another way, 
the creative process consists of two intertwined facets: the 
interpretation of the traditional text, which must be undertaken 
with creativity, that is, with one of the distinctive qualities of 
literary traditions; and the creation of the adapted text, which 
ought to be assumed with criticality, that is, with the other 
distinctive quality of literary traditions. Some of the authorial 
techniques at stake in the process of creation are “contraction” 
and “expansion” (Hutcheon & O’Flynn, 2012, p. 19), as well as 
“omissions and additions” (Corrigan, 2017, p. 1). 

A relevant example of adaptation as a process of creation 
within the Indian tradition is that of “adaptive reuse”, a concept 
borrowed from the fields of architecture and city planning, and 
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itself reused in those of philosophy and literature by Freschi & 
Maas (2017, p. 13): 


The concept of reuse comprises four main aspects, viz. (1.) 
the involvement of at least one consciously acting agent, who, 
(2.) in order to achieve a certain purpose, (3.) resumes the 
usage (4.) ofa clearly identifiable object after an interruption 
in its being used. The attribute “adaptive” presupposes that 
the reusing person pursues a specific purpose by adapting 
something already existent to his or her specific needs. 


Like adaptation as a product, adaptive reuse is characterized by 
deliberateness (the agency from aspect 1) and specificity (the 
attribute adaptive); also, like adaptation as a process of creation, 
adaptive reuse is defined by creativity (the purpose from aspect 2). 
In this sense, adaptative reuses appear as instances of adaptation 
whose key features are the interruption and the resuming of the use 
(aspects 3 and 4). However, just as not all adaptations are adaptive 
reuses, so too, not all reuses are adaptive ones: the interruption 
and the resuming of the use, by themselves, account only for 
simple reuses, whereas the deliberateness and the creativity, not 
to mention the more obvious aspect of specificity, procure the 
necessary components for adaptive reuses. 

If adaptation and reuse come together in the concept of 
adaptive reuse, adaptation can be further linked to tradition 
through the notion of textual reuse, as explained by Freschi & 
Maas (2017, p. 17):*° 


In the case of textual reuse, adaptive reuse highlights the 
fact that the textual material has been reused. Its reuse 
emphasizes the text and its connotations. For example, it 
possibly adds prestige to the newly created text or situates 
that text within a continuous and illustrious tradition. 


Textual reuse, the manifestation of adaptive reuse in literary 
traditions, should be both intended and identified as such: without 
intention, instead of a textual reuse all that is left is simple reuse; 
and without identification, mere recycling. Even though textual 


49 Cf. Hutcheon & O’Flynn (2012, p. 32): “Adaptation, like evolution, is a 
transgenerational phenomenon”. 
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reuse operates more directly at the level of the text (ie. of 
adaptation as a product), it also, through the standard of intention, 
lays part of the responsibility on the author (i.e., on adaptation as 
a process of creation), and, through the standard of identification, 
lays the rest of it on the audience (i.e., on adaptation as a process 
of reception). 

Going back to Hutcheon & O’Flynn (2012), when understood as a 
process of reception, adaptation can be a subtype of intertextuality, 
if, and only if, two conditions are met: “if the receiver is acquainted 
with the adapted text”, and if “they are also acknowledged 
as adaptations of specific texts” (p. 21). For adaptation to be 
intertextuality, in the reception end of the spectrum, acquaintance 
(like identification in textual reuses) is a sine qua non; and in the 
creation end of the spectrum, acknowledgment (like intention in 
textual reuses) is. Nonetheless, for adaptation to be adaptation, 
acknowledgement and acquaintance are optional.*° This nuance 
fits better in the Greco-Roman and Indian contexts: even though in 
most cases a play based on the Homeric Epics or onthe Mahabharata 
would certainly be intended as such (given the canonical status of 
the texts) and identified as such (given the cultural background of 
the audience), this could not be asserted of every single case.*? 

In sum, adaptation is a “double-faceted” (Elliott, 2020, p. 198) 
concept: it is product and process, production and consumption, 
old and new, creativity and criticality; and it can be deliberate or 
unintentional (or even unconscious). 

A combination of the views from the theory of tradition, with 
its dialectics of the old and the new and its ways of understanding 
written literature and a canon of classical texts, on one side, 
and the theory of adaptation, with its integrations of products 


50 This clearly contradicts Hutcheon & O’Flynn’s (2012) theory, and is more in 
line with Elliott’s (2020, pp. 198-199) theory. 

51 What ifthe author is not adapting the canonical text but previous 
adaptations of it, as might be the case with Euripides’ Cyclops? What if the 
audience does not identify all the conflated canonical sources, as might be 
the case with (Ps.-)Bhasa’s The Middle One? What if the references can only 
be retrieved by means of scholarly commentaries and digital humanities? 
Can one even address the matter of ancient reception when the dating of 
authors and texts (and, therefore, audiences as well) is still subject to large 
scholarly debate? 
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and processes and its ways of conceiving reinterpretations 
and re-creations, on the other, can benefit my proposal by way 
of delimiting the conceptual building blocks upon which an 
appropriate methodology can be supported. 


If It Looks like a Duck... 


Concepts provide an appropriate methodological basis for research 
in the Humanities in general and in Philology specifically. While 
in a narrow sense philology refers to the collecting, editing, and 
commentating activities associated with textual criticism, in a 
broader sense this discipline deals with making sense of texts. This 
second view is to be thought of, not in terms of higher criticism, 
but as a form of close reading. Notoriously present in the Greco- 
Roman world, where the term was coined, philology is also well 
represented in India, the phenomenon at least, if not an equivalent 
concept. For this book, I intend for the philological and literary 
analysis to bridge theory and practice, concepts and methods, 
tradition and adaptation, epic and theater, the Greco-Roman world 
and India. The key concepts for the following analyses are “motifs”, 
“adapted elements”, and “adaptation techniques”. 

A motif is “a situation, incident, idea, image, or character-type 
that is found in many different literary works, folktales, or myths” 
(Baldick, 2001, p. 162). Moreover, a literary motif is a “unidad 
tematica minima con valor de contenido y situacidn dentro del 
texto [minimum thematic unit with content and situation value 
within the text]” (Orea Rojas, 2018, p. 181). This unit, smaller than 
the text itself but larger than one of its themes, can be identified 
by answering the following questions (Bremond, 1980): When? 
Where? Who? What? To whom? How? With what result? With 
what consequences? 

Much like concepts themselves, motifs travel within traditions, 
as adaptations from epic to theater, and sometimes even across 
cultures, if they come into contact. Rather than presenting all the 
Greco-Roman epic-to-theater transitions, followed by all the Indian 


52 See Plato, Phdr. 236e, Tht. 146a, Lach. 188c-e, Phd. 89d-e and Phd. 90b-91a. 
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ones, in this bookI structure the contents according to motifs. Also, 
for all relevant passages, I successively present textual contexts,* 
emphasized summaries, parallel quotations, and commentaries. 

The first literary motif is that of the embassy (Gr. mpeoBeia, Lat. 
legatio, Skr. ditya). It relates how, during the war/before the war, at 
a bivouac/at a city, three ambassadors/one ambassador deliver(s) a 
message to the opposing side, with the aid of applicable substories, 
and the speakers fail to convince the estranged party to fight/not 
to fight, thus almost producing total annihilation. It is found in II. 
9, from where Euripides reworks the substory of the eponymous 
character in the fragmentary Phoenix, as well as in MBh. 5, out of 
which (Ps.-)Bhasa fashions The Embassy. The second chapter of 
this book is dedicated to analyzing this motif. 

To that end, I first give a side-by-side translation™ of relevant 
epic and dramatic passages, whose similarities have for the most 
part been noticed by the critics. This serves to determine the main 
adapted elements. Second, I provide a comparative analysis of 
such passages with the aim of identifying the chief adaptation 
techniques. I present all this separately for each literary tradition. 
Then, as a third and final step, I bring together the two sets of 
information, and I postulate a list of possible influences and 
borrowings from the Greco-Roman world into India. 

The third chapter deals with the ambush motif (Gr. Adxoc, Lat. 
insidiae, Skr. sauptika), present, on one hand, in Jl. 10 and Ps.- 
Euripides’ Rhesus; and on the other, in MBh. 4 and (Ps.-)Bhasa’s 
The Five Nights. This motif depicts how, during the night/during 
the day-to-night transition, at a bivouac/at a city, two soldiers/two 
armies attack the opposing side, without them expecting it, and the 
attackers massacre enemies/seize cattle, thus obtaining valuable 
intelligence. 


53 See Baldick (2001): “context, those parts of a *TEXT preceding and following 
any particular passage, giving it a meaning fuller or more identifiable than 
if it were read in isolation” (p. 50). 

54 The sole exception is the Phoenix, whose fragmentary nature makes a side- 
by-side presentation much more difficult. In that case, the entirety of the 
epic version is provided from the start, and then, all the relevant dramatic 
passages are organized and analyzed. 
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Likewise, the fourth chapter focuses on the ogre motif (Gr. 
KUKAWY, Lat. semifer, Skr. raksasa), which stages how, after the war/ 
before the war, while traveling through the sea/through the forest, 
a hero faces a man-eating ogre, with the aid of wine/food coming 
from a priest and his family, and the hero defeats/kills the ogre, thus 
freeing his companions/the townsfolk. This motif appears, on the 
Greco-Roman side, in Od. 9 and Euripides’ Cyclops; and on the 
Indian side, in MBh. 1 and (Ps.-)Bhasa’s The Middle One. In both 
cases, I follow the same three-stage process of reviewing adapted 
elements, adaptation techniques, and Greco-Roman influences 
and borrowings. 

The fifth and concluding chapter builds on all the parallelisms 
that previous scholars have identified between the Greco-Roman 
and Sanskrit theatrical traditions, both in theory and in practice, 
and it does so by bringing together not only the postulated 
influences and borrowings from the three motifs, but also their 
distinctive literary features and their hypothetical historical 
context, with the intention of proposing a preliminary model for 
Greco-Indian anukarana, mirroring that of Greco-Roman imitatio. 

Elements and techniques are useful for analyzing adaptations 
within the same tradition, like that of Greek epic into Greek theater 
or that of Sanskrit epic into Sanskrit theater; but they can also 
contribute to the examination of cross-cultural adaptations, be 
they well-accepted, such as that from the Greek literary tradition 
into the Roman literary tradition, or hypothetical, such as that 
from the Greco-Roman literary tradition into the Sanskrit literary 
tradition. In this sense, additional methodological criteria, such 
as those brought forward by Wulff Alonso (2019a, pp. 2-3; 2019b; 
2020, pp. 18-23) for the also hypothetical adaptation of the Greco- 
Roman literary tradition into the Sanskrit epic, may also be 
useful when considering such cross-cultural adaptation into the 
Sanskrit theater. Especially, the “argument of improbability” and 
the “argument of oddity” appear relevant and are worthy of my 
reformulation here. 

In my opinion, the argument of improbability would mean that 
a higher quantity and quality of shared elements between two 
versions of a literary motif coming from historically connected 
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cultures is proportional to a lower probability of explanations other 
than adaptation.°* It is possible for two literary motifs to belong to 
the realm of folklore, and so, to be completely unrelated to each 
other.* It is also possible for them to exist exclusively — or to share 
more elements — within Indo-European traditions, thus suggesting 
a relation via common heritage.*’ And cultural contact is no less 
of a possibility, as the Greco-Roman imitatio itself demonstrates. 
Just as coots, grebes, and loons resemble ducks without actually 
being ducks, so too, folk motifs and Indo-European motifs might 
resemble Greco-Roman motifs. Therefore, a review of the shared 
elements between two versions of the same literary motif, paired 
with an examination of the opinions of those who have classified 
it one way or the other, will reveal a higher or lower probability of 
such motif pertaining to one of these three categories. 

If a culture hero being susceptible to wounds is generally 
regarded as pertaining to folklore, if an otherwise invulnerable hero 
having a weak spot (Achilles in the Iliad, Krsna in the Mahabharata, 
Esfandiyar in the Shah-nama, or Siegfried in the Nibelungenlied) 
tends to be narrowed down to the Indo-European realm, and if a 
group of heroes carrying out an unexpected night attack (Dolon, but 
also Diomedes and Odysseus in the Iliad; Nisus and Euryalus in the 
Aeneid) is usually accepted as a Greco-Roman feature; then, why 
could the latter not be regarded as a Greco-Indian feature as well? 
After all, Susarman and Duryodhana, but also ASvatthaman, Krpa, 
and Krtavarman in the Mahabharata, can just as easily exemplify 
those elements too. 

In my view, the argument of oddity would entail, first, that odd 
elements which are shared between two versions of a literary 
motif coming from historically connected cultures increase the 
probability of an adaptation more than ordinary elements do; 
and second, that when they are coherent within one culture 


55 Cf. Wulff Alonso’s (2020) view that this principle “denies the possibility of 
explaining repetition by chance or other explanations” (p. 18). 

56 On “folk motifs”, see Thompson (1955/1958). 

57 On “Indo-European motifs”, see Mallory & Adams (1997), and M. L. West 
(2007), and N. J. Allen (2020). 

58 On “Greco-Roman motifs”, see West & Woodman (1979). 
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but incoherent within the other, such odd elements suggest the 
directionality of the adaptation, from the former towards the latter. 
For instance, remuneration for a job done is ordinary, but asking 
for it when not offered is odd; and remuneration for a soldier or 
for a teacher is ordinary, but depending on the cultural context, 
them demanding it would be odd. 

If motifs are thematic units for the analysis, which are delimited 
by a series of questions, adapted elements respond to one specific 
question: the “what?” or the “forms” in Hutcheon & O’Flynn’s 
(2012) categories. My proposed typology of adapted elements 
includes themes, characters, times, and spaces. 

A theme is “a salient abstract idea that emerges from a literary 
work’s treatment of its subject-matter” (Baldick, 2001, p. 258). 
Among the elements of the story, themes are the most easily 
recognizable as “adaptable” (Hutcheon & O’Flynn, 2012, p. 10). 
In turn, a character might refer either to “(the representation 
of) a human(-like) individual in a literary text” (de Temmerman 
& van Emde Boas, 2018, p. xii) or to “the sum of relatively stable 
moral, mental and social traits and dispositions pertaining to an 
individual” (de Temmerman & van Emde Boas, 2018, p. xii). In 
adaptations, characters additionally relate to the “how?” or the 
“audiences”, since they convey “rhetorical and aesthetic effects” 
(Hutcheon & O’Flynn, 2012, p. 11). 

Time and space are correlated. Even though obviously linked 
to the categories of “when?” and “where?”, that is, of “contexts” 
in Hutcheon & O’Flynn’s (2012) nomenclature, they can also be 
part of the things being adapted, and as such, they can serve some 
specific functions. Time is determined by the “story” (the events 
when ordered according to the text), rather than the “fabula” (the 
events when ordered according to time itself), because storytelling 
profits from variation: “the events in the story may differ in 
frequency (they may be told more than once), rhythm (they may 
be told at great length or quickly), and order (the chronological 
order may be changed)” (de Jong & Nuinlist, 2007, p. xiii). Similarly, 
space fulfills “thematic”, “mirror”, “symbolic”, “characterizing”, 
“psychologizing”, and “personification” functions (de Jong, 2012, 
pp. 13-17). 
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Now, if adapted elements respond to the “what?” or the “forms” 
of adaptations, then adaptation techniques are determined by 
the “who?” and “why?”, that is, by the “adapters” themselves, 
according to Hutcheon & O’Flynn’s (2012) paradigm, and by their 
intentions. Just as I advanced a typology of adapted elements, so 
too am I putting forward one for the adaptation techniques, which 
comprise the contrasting pairs of maintaining/changing, adding/ 
subtracting, emphasizing/ignoring, and merging/splitting. 

The maintaining/changing pair resonates with the dialectics of 
tradition/adaptation. Theatrical versions of epic motifs maintain 
some features, not only to be recognizable as their reworkings, 
but also out of respect for their canonical status. The changes, 
in turn, even when intended to provoke laughter, are tokens 
of said deferential attitude. The adding/subtracting pair recalls 
Corrigan’s (2017) observation about “omissions and additions” 
(p. 1). Two basic sub procedures of changing are, precisely, to 
add new elements or to subtract some of the previously existing 
ones. Although subtraction, given the performative nature of 
theater, is a far more common technique in the epic-to-theater 
transitions, additions are not at all atypical, whether it be for 
resolving problems caused by previous subtractions, or as the 
result of other authorial choices. 

Similarly, the emphasizing/ignoring pair suggests Hutcheon 
& O’Flynn’s (2012) “contraction” (p. 19) and “expansion” (p. 19). 
This is a technique usually related to the element of time, whose 
features of frequency, rhythm, and order, make it ideal for various 
kinds of emphases. On the opposite end of the spectrum, the 
intentional ignoring of something might be very telling, since 
sometimes silence speaks louder than words. And the last pair, 
formulated as merging/splitting, arises from the Greco-Roman 
term of contaminatio, “a word used by modern scholars to express 
the procedure of *Terence (and perhaps *Plautus) in incorporating 
material from another Greek play into the primary play which he 
was adapting” (Brown, 2015, para. 1).°° This is very similar to what 
(Ps.-)Bhasa does in The Middle One, borrowing materials from two 


59 See Terence’s An. 9 and Haut. 17. 
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separate Mahabharata episodes and combining them into a single 
play. For that reason, this is one of my main arguments in support 
of the influence hypothesis. 

Having explained the gist of the book in terms of contents and 
procedures, it is now time to proceed to the analysis itself. 


2. The Embassy 
A “Potifar’s Wife” Story 


Book 9 of the Iliad encompasses an assembly, a council of chiefs, 
and an embassy. At the assembly, king Agamemnon proposes to 
flee but young Diomedes insists on fighting. During the council of 
chiefs, old Nestor suggests the conciliation of the hero Achilles, and 
Agamemnon offers him compensation. Then, the orator Odysseus, 
the preceptor Phoenix, and the companion Ajax are chosen as 
ambassadors, and each delivers a speech for the benefit of the 
enraged hero, who, in turn, gradually and slightly yields his grudge. 
Phoenix’s speech includes three substories: the story of Phoenix, 
the story of the Prayers, and the story of Meleager. 

The story of Phoenix (Jl. 9.447-477) narrates a father-son 
veixea (strife). It involves not only the son Phoenix and the father 
Amyntor, but also the latter’s unnamed Gotttc (wife) and maAAakic 
(concubine). As a tale of two men disputing over a concubine, it 
resembles the plot of the Iliad itself. Nonetheless, when compared 
with other embedded narratives such as the story of Meleager, it 
appears “almost parodical” (Scodel, 1982, p. 133, n. 13): the anger 
is aimed not at the offender but at the offended, the supplication 
seeks to take the hero not to the battlefield but to bed, and the curse 
threatens not his life but his fertility. 

The epic version is as follows: Amyntor favors his concubine 
over his wife. The wife, determined to divide Amyntor and 
the concubine, begs Phoenix to interfere by sleeping with the 
concubine. Her reasoning is that having slept with the young man, 
the concubine would prefer him to the old one. Phoenix reluctantly 
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obeys his mother’s pleading and, in turn, faces his father’s wrath. 
He gets cursed not to bear any children. Then, he thinks about 
killing his father, but a god makes him desist.®° He wants to leave 
his father’s palace, but friends and relatives prevent him from 
doing so, by guarding him day and night by turns. On the tenth 
night, he bursts open the door of his chamber, leaps over the fence 
of the court, and escapes without being noticed by the watchmen 
or the slave women. 


oiov 6tE mpWToVv Aimov EAAGSa KaAALyUvaLKa, 
obevywv veikea TAaTpPOS AUUVTOPOS OpuEvidao, 
6c LOL TAAAAKLSOG TEPLXYWOATO KAAALKOHOLO, 
THV avTOs MUEEOKEV, ATUACEoKE 6 AKoTLy, 
UNTEep Euny. i) S’aiév eve ALGGEGKETO YOUVWV 
TaAAAKISL TpOULyival, (v’exOnpeEte yEpovta. 

TH mLBduUNv Kai pega: MatNHp 8 Euds avtix dtoGeEic 
TOAAG KATHNPATO, otvyepas 6’ emEeKeKAET Eptvisc, 
ur] Mote youvaovy oiow édéooeaOat diAov vidov 
&& guebev yeyawta: Veoi & etéAElov Emrapac, 

Zev Te KaTAXOOvLos Kai ématvy lepoedoveta. 
TOV HEV EyW BOVAEVOM KATAKTAUEV OFEL YAAKOD: 
QAAG Tig ABavatTwv Tavcev YOAOV, 6¢ —’ Evi BUD 
Sfuovu Of\ke matey kai OveiSea TOAV’ AvOpwrwv, 
WC UN] MaTPOddvos YET Ayatotot KaAEoiuny. 
év0’ Evol OVKETL TapTaV EpntvET ev pEoi PvEOSG 
TATPOG YWOLEVOLO KATA LEyapa OTPWHAdoBAL 

1) UEev MOAAG Etat Kai dverptoi Audic EdvtEc 
avTOU ALOGOUEVOL KATEPNTUOV EV HEYAPOLOL, 
TOAAG SE ipta yAa kai eiAittoSac éAtkac Bots 
Eodalov, MOAAO: SE aUEG BaAEBovTES AAOLOH 
EVOUEVOL TAVUOVTO Sta MAOyOs Hoaiototo, 
TLOAAOV 8’EK KEPAUWV LEOU TivETO TOO pEpoVTOS. 
eivavuyec 6€ LOL Aud’ avTa Tapa vixKTac iavov: 
oi pév GuetBouEvol muAakac Exov, OSE ToT EoBN 
mp, Etepov EV Um’aiBovon EVEpKEos AvAfc, 
GAAO 8 evi Tp0S6uW, TPdoVEV BaAduoOLo BUPdwv. 
GAA ote SF SEKaTn LOL EMNHAVGE VE EpeBEvvn, 
Kal TOT €yW BaAduoLo PUpas mUKIVHc Apapviac 
prac e&fjAGov, kai brepBopov Epkiov avAfi<c 
peta, Aadwv mOvAaKkds T dvSpac Suwdc Te yuvatkac. 


60 The verses containing this intention (I. 9.458-461) were transmitted only by 
Plutarch, Mor. 26 ff. 
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...like when, at first, I left Greece, of beautiful women, fleeing 
from a strife with my father Amyntor, the son of Ormenus, 
who was exceedingly angry at me about a concubine of 
beautiful hair. He loved her and dishonored his wife, my 
mother, who repeatedly begged me at my knees to sleep with 
the concubine, so that she would hate the old man. I obeyed 
her and acted on it. My father, immediately having suspected 
it, called down many curses and invoked the loathed Erinyes, 
so that he would never set on his knees a dear son, born 
from me. And the gods fulfilled his curses, both Zeus, the 
belowground, and the dreaded Persephone. I decided to kill 
him with the sharp sword, but one of the immortals held my 
wrath: into my mind he put the people’s gossip and various 
recriminations, so that among the Achaeans I would not be 
called a parricide. Then the heart in my breast could not at 
all keep me living any longer in the palaces of my wrathful 
father. Truly, my fellows and my relatives, surrounding me 
and begging me, held me back there in the palaces. Many 
fat sheep, and cattle of curved horns and rolling gait did 
they slaughter; many swine, swelling with fat, did they lay 
to singe over the flame of Hephaistos; and much wine was 
drunk from the jars of that old man. For nine nights, they 
passed the night around me. Alternating, they kept guards, 
and the fire never went out: one beneath the portico of the 
well-fenced court, and the other in the porch in front of the 
doors of my chamber. But when the tenth dark night fell 
upon me, then, having broken the closely fitted doors of my 
chamber, I came out and easily leapt over the fence of the 
court, having escaped the notice of the male guards and the 
female servants. 


(Il. 9.447-477) 


In Euripides’ fragmentary Phoenix, the father-son strife turns into 
a “Potiphar’s Wife” story. From the two main sources available, i.e., 
Apollodorus the mythographer (ca. 1-100 CE) and Hieronymus of 
Rhodes (ca. 300-200 BCE),* the plot can be roughly put together like 
this: the concubine makes sexual advances towards Phoenix, but 
he rejects her. Then, the concubine takes the matter to Amyntor, 
and falsely accuses Phoenix of rape. Amyntor blinds Phoenix and 
imprisons him. The outcome is tragic for Amyntor, who sees his son 


61 I follow the Greek text by Collard & Cropp (Euripides, 2008). The translations 
are my own. 
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leave, as well as for the concubine, who dies with regret; but it is 
favorable for Phoenix, who recovers his sight and gets enthroned 
elsewhere. 

The evidence from Apollodorus the mythographer is direct; 
however, in terms of dramatic action, it only mentions the blinding, 
the accusation, the treatment, and the enthronement. Regarding 
the characters, it offers further help, since it refers to the name 
of the concubine as Phthia,® as well as to the role of the centaur 
Chiron within the story.® 


..Botvos 6 Auvvtopos... bmd TOD TaTpdg eTV™AWONH 
kKataWwevoauevns d8opav PGiac Tijcg TOU MatTpos MAAAaK;As. 
TInaevs S& avtov mpdc Xeipwva kopioas, vm’ éKeivov 
OepanevOévta TUc 6Wets Baotéa KatéoTHOE AOAOTIWY. 


...Phoenix, the son of Amyntor... was blinded by his father, 
having been falsely accused of rape by Phthia, his father’s 
concubine. And having taken him to Chiron, by whom he was 
treated for his eyes, Peleus made him king of the Dolopians. 


(Apollodorus mythographus, Bibl. 3.13.8) 


The testimony of Hieronymus of Rhodes is indirect since it speaks 
of the story of the Anagyrasian deity in comparison with the story 
of Phoenix. When it comes to dramatic action, it recounts the 
accusation, the blinding, and the imprisonment, and even though 
it remains silent about Phoenix’s treatment and enthronement, it 
suggests Amyntor’s and the concubine’s tragic endings. 


“Avayupadotos Saiuwv’ émei TOV TMapoiKotvta mpEeoBUTHV 
Kai €KTéUVOVTa TO GAGOS ETLUWPNOATO Avayupos fpwe. 
Avayupdotot && Sfjpos Ths ATTLKAS. TOUTOU S€ TLG EFEKoWE TO 
dAocos. 0 S€ TH Vid avtod éméunve THAV MAAAAKHy, TIS UN 
Svvapevny ovuuretoat TOV maida StéParEev we Aoeayf| TH matpi. 
0 S€ EH pwoev AvTOV kai EyKaTWKOSOuUNoEV. ETL TOUTOLS Ka 
0 TATHP EAVTOV AvipTNOEV, 1 SE MAAAaKN sic OpEap EauTiVv 


62 On Clytia as the name for the concubine, assuming either an involuntary 
confusion with the toponym or a motivated change in the name, see 
Papamichael (1982, p. 217, n. 2). 

63 On Chiron as a mediator between Amyntor and Phoenix after the blinding, 
see Collard & Cropp (Euripides, 2008, p. 406). 
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Eppupev. totopet S& Tepwvupos... dmemkdcwv ToUTOLG TOV 
Evputidou ®oivixa. 


‘The Anagyrasian deity’ is such because the hero Anagyrus 
revenged himself upon an old neighbor who cut down his 
grove. The Anagyrasians were a deme of Attica. One of 
them cut down his grove, and he [sc. Anagyrus] drove his 
concubine mad about his son. Not being able to persuade the 
son, she denounced him to his father for lewd behavior. He 
[sc. the father] blinded him and confined him. After that, 
the father hanged himself, and the concubine threw herself 
into a well. Hieronymus reports this... comparing Euripides’ 
Phoenix with it. 
(Hieronymus of Rhodes, On Tragedians fr. 32 Wehrli, 


in Photius a 1432 Theodoridis and other lexica) 


This product/process of adaptation deals mainly with 
characterization. Its author exploits the following six procedures: 
[GE1]* he subtracts the mother’s pleading, [GE2] he adds the 
concubine’s advances, [GE3] he merges the mother and the 
concubine into a single character, [GE4] he ignores the dilemma 
of whether to obey the mother or to respect the father, [GE5] he 
emphasizes the father’s wrath, and [GE6] he changes the outcome 
of the story. 

[GE1] The subtraction of the mother’s pleading is the result of 
the broader authorial decision of dispensing with the character 
of the mother.® In the epic version, the pleading of the mother, 
much like that of Thetis towards Zeus in favor of Achilles (Il. 1.503 
ff.), is presented as the external force impelling Phoenix to act. 
[GE2] In the dramatic version, the subtraction of this component 
entails the addition of the concubine’s advances. In this case, 


64 GEstands for “Greek Embassy”. Hence, numbers GE1-GE6 refer to the 
adaptation of JI. 9 into Phoenix. 

65 On the subtraction of the mother’s pleading, see Papamichael (1982): “The 
role of his mother was almost certainly discarded and her figure as such is 
of very minor importance” (p. 220); and Collard & Cropp (Euripides, 2008): 
«.,.Amyntor’s wife, of whose anger nothing is attested in the fragments, only 
in Homer” (p. 406). 

66 On the addition of the concubine’s advances, see Papamichael (1982): “In 
their [sc. the mother’s pleas] place come the open, seductive advances on 
the part of the young mistress, who is clearly not the innocent girl we see in 
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the external force appears more negative in essence, considering 
Ancient Greece’s ideological take on gender roles and male/female 
infidelities. Unlike the worried mother from the Iliad, the concubine 
from the Phoenix is worrisome. The topic of the false accusation by 
the father’s wife/concubine is also presented, through Phaedra’s 
character, in Euripides’ Hippolytus (856 ff.). 

[GE3] According to the economy of the play, the subtraction of 
one cause for action and the subsequent addition of a different 
one is possible because the characters that partake of such actions 
experience something of a merging.*’ In the absence of the mother, 
the concubine fills in both as Amyntor’s paramour and as Phoenix’s 
stepmother. In this sense, the two characters that come between 
father and son, and that end up provoking their antagonism, can 
be viewed as merged into one. Moreover, if the character inciting 
the sexual encounter and the character such an encounter must be 
held with are the same, the tragedy of the situation becomes much 
more manifest. 

[GE4] In the epic, Phoenix, even though pushed by an external 
force, faces an internal dilemma: is it better to obey a mother’s 
pleading or to respect a father’s position? Choosing either party 
would result in mistreating the other. After some consideration, he 
sides with his mother, and his father becomes so enraged that he 
curses the young man, who becomes sterile. In the drama, there 
is no dilemma or inner conflict. The whole ambiguity of the 
situation is derived from the setup. If the epic Phoenix was guilty 
of executing the mother’s plan, the dramatic Phoenix is innocent, 


the previous [sc. Homer’s] account” (p. 220); and Collard & Cropp (Euripides, 
2008): “In his [sc. Euripides’] version, moreover, Phoenix refused his 
mother’s pleading, only to be falsely accused of rape by the concubine” (p. 
406). 

67 On the merging of the mother and the concubine into a single character, 
see Papamichael (1982): “The tightening of the bond between Amyntor and 
concubine and to some extent between the concubine and Phoenix, who in 
a way becomes her stepson in consequence of the removal of the mother, is 
the core of the tragic plot” (p. 220). 

68 On the ignoring of the dilemma of whether to obey the mother or to respect 
the father, see Papamichael (1982): “He [sc. Phoenix] is under no great 
psychological compulsion to do or not to do anything imposed upon him 
from outside” (p. 220). 
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but framed by the concubine’s trickery. As a matter of fact, the 
Schol. ad Il. 9.453 states: “But Euripides stages a guiltless hero in 
the Phoenix [Evputidns 5& Avapdaptntov eiodyet TOV fApwa év TO) 
Poivixt)”. 

[GE5] The emphasis on the father’s wrath relates to the dramatic 
perspective.” The Iliad’s Amyntor gets angry when he finds 
out about a consensual relationship between Phoenix and the 
concubine, but the Phoenix’s Amyntor gets angrier when he hears 
about the alleged assault from the concubine herself. Therefore, 
the guiltless behavior receives a much harsher punishment than 
the guilty one. The anger, a very Homeric topic (e.¢., Il. 1.1), is also 
dramatically explored in very Homeric ways (e.g., Jl. 9.443): Homer, 
through the words of Phoenix, only grants access to Amyntor’s 
deeds; Euripides, on the contrary, makes room for Amyntor’s 
words.” 

In fragments 803a, 803b, 804, 805, and 807, Amyntor complains 
about life, children, wives, and old age. His complaint in 803a, 
“before, falling over his eyes, darkness has already reached him 
[mpiv av Kat’ do0wv KLyxdvy od’ HSN oKOTOG]” recalls Euripides’ 
Hippolytus 1444: “Oh! Oh! Falling over my eyes, darkness is already 
reaching me [aial, kat dcowv Ktyxavel phd oKdTOs]”. After that, 
introspection gives way to interaction, and father and son argue, in 
an dywv Adywv (verbal contest) about the concubine’s allegations. 

Fragments 809, 810, and 811 refer to proofs, evidence, and the 
well-known “nature versus nurture” debate. The statement in 810, 
“Then, the most important thing is nature, since no one, by being 
nurtured, would ever adequately turn evil into good [yéytotov ap’ 
HV 1 Ovotc: TO yap KakOov OvSEic THEOWV EV XPNOTOV Gv Bein noTE]”, 


69 On the emphasis on the father’s wrath, see Papamichael (1982): “In other 
words Euripides could never have effectively permitted Amyntor to blind 
his son in fury, if he had kept the Homeric setting with a wife still rather 
close to her husband and a very young girl whom the old Amyntor had not 
yet touched” (p. 221); and Collard & Cropp (Euripides, 2008): “Euripides’ 
purpose is plain, to maximize the pathos of Phoenix’s tragedy and, so the 
fragments suggest, to create room for much introspection and agony in the 
disillusioned Amyntor... together with tense argument between father and 
son over the concubine’s allegations” (p. 406). 

70 On words/deeds in Euripides, see Hipp. 486 ff. 
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brings to mind Euripides’ Hippolytus 921-922:" “A wonderful 
Sophist — you say — is whoever will be able to force those thinking 
wrongly to think rightly [Setvov oodtotiv eimac, dott Ev bpoveiv 
TOUG UN) bpovobvtac SuvaTos éoT AvayKdoat]”. 

[GE6] Lastly, the change in the outcome of the story is also 
motivated by dramatic choices.” Instead of being cursed with 
sterility, Phoenix is blinded by Amyntor. The blinding and the 
accusation, if originally introduced by Euripides, would be the 
playwright’s two main innovations to the Homeric model. After 
the corrupt fragment 815, which may have contained the actual 
reference to the blinding, in fragments 816 and 817 Phoenix 
himself speaks of his ill fate, and bids farewell to his fatherland. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose a deus ex machina, in a manner like 
that in which they appear in other Euripidean plays.” 


Don’t Shoot the Messenger! 


Book 5 of the Mahabharata is composed of twelve minor books. 
Minor book 49 includes, like Iliad 9, a council of chiefs and an 
embassy of king Drupada’s priest to the Kauravas, as well as the 
siding of the divine Krsna with the Pandavas, and the substory 
of the victory of Indra; minor book 50, a second embassy, of 
king Dhrtarastra’s bard to the Pandavas; minor books 51 and 52, 
respectively, steward Vidura’s and sage Sanatsujata’s instructions; 
minor book 53, Dhrtarastra’s failed attempt at swaying his son 
Duryodhana from the war; minor book 54, a third embassy, of 
Krsna to the Kauravas, as well as the substory of Dambhodbhava, 
the deeds of Matali and Galava, and the colloquy of Vidura and 
her son. 

Minor book 55 details Krsna’s and Kunti’s revelations about the 
warrior Karna’s true origin; minor book 56, the yoking of the armies 


71 Cf. Euripides’ Hec. 592-602 and Suppl. 911-917. 

72 On the change of the outcome of the story, see Papamichael (1982): “What 
happened after the blinding of Phoenix can only be surmised from parallel 
tragedies” (p. 226); and Collard & Cropp (Euripides, 2008): “Euripides may 
have introduced the blinding to the story” (p. 406). 

73 See Euripides’ Hipp. 1283 ff. 
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for battle, which gives name to the entire book 5; minor book 
57, the consecration of Dhrstadyumna and Bhisma as marshals, 
respectively, of the Pandavas and the Kauravas; minor book 57, a 
fourth embassy, of Duryodhana’s cousin to the Pandavas; minor 
book 59, areview of the warriors from both sides; and minor book 
60, the substory of Amba. Out of the four embassies,” that of Krsna 
is the most prominent, both quantitively and qualitatively. 

The embassy of Krsna (MBh. 5.83-129) narrates Krsna’s yana 
(coming). The data (messenger) addresses, among several others, 
the father Dhrtarastra and the son Duryodhana. The epic version 
is as follows: Dhrtarastra knows that Krsna is coming, and like 
Agamemnon in Iliad 9, Dhrtarastra is willing to offer him various 
gifts. However, Vidura reminds him that Krsna, similarly to 
Achilles in Iliad 9, will only settle for the one offering he expects, 
ie., peace. Duryodhana agrees with recognizing Krsna’s dignity, 
but he disagrees with the gifts, which he thinks could be seen as 
a sign of fear. Instead, he expresses his intention to capture Krsna. 

One day later, Krsna arrives at Dhrtarastra’s house, where all 
the noblemen rise from their seats to honor him. After visiting 
Vidura and his aunt Kunti, Krsna arrives at Duryodhana’s house, 
where the noblemen also rise from their seats. Krsna rejects a meal 
offering and eats at Vidura’s place. Another day later, he enters the 
assembly hall, where for a third time he is welcomed by a standing 
crowd. Krsna addresses his first speech to Dhrtarastra, who as king 
has the power to restrain Duryodhana from combat. His speech 
contains quotes from the Pandavas’ speech. Then, as in Phoenix’s 
speech in Iliad 9, follow three stories: the story of Dambhodbhava, 
the story of Matali, and the story of Galava. 

The sage Rama Jamadagnya tells the story of king 
Dambhodbhava’s challenging of Nara and Narayana, intended 
to reveal the true nature of Arjuna and Krsna. The sage Kanva 


74 Cf. MBh. 5.149.47. 

75 The topic of embassies/messengers offers several examples within the 
Sanskrit literary tradition. As a Vedic precedent, there is the hymn about 
the dog messenger Sarama (RV. 10.108); and as classical reinterpretations, 
pertaining to the genre of Samdesakavya (Messenger Poems), there is 
Kalidasa’s Meghaduta (Cloud Messenger) and Dhoyin’s Pavanadita (Wind 
Messenger). 
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narrates the story of Indra’s charioteer Matali, who while procuring 
the snake Sumukha as a husband for his daughter, causes the eagle 
Garuda to inappropriately challenge a more powerful enemy. The 
goal of this story is for Duryodhana to learn his place. The sage 
Narada recounts the story of the student Galava, who to pay his 
gurudaksina (graduation fee), prostitutes princess Madhavi to 
three kings and to his own teacher. From such unions, four sons 
are born, with the power to restore king Yayati, Madhavyi’s father 
and their own grandfather, to heaven, from where he had fallen 
because of pride. The aim of this story is for Duryodhana to give 
up his own pride. Unsurprisingly, all three stories fall on deaf ears. 

After the stories, Dhrtarastra admits his powerlessness and 
requests Krsna to redirect his efforts towards Duryodhana. 
Accordingly, Krsna addresses his second speech to Duryodhana. As 
he himself later comments,” he tries sa@man (conciliation), bheda 
(alienation), and ddna (gifts), leaving no other option than danda 
(punishment).” The grandfather Bhisma, the preceptor Drona, and 
the father Dhrtarastra comment upon Krsna’s speech. Duryodhana 
rejects the accusations, for he thinks not even in the game of dice 
was there any wrongdoing. At his brother Duhsasana’s instigation, 
Duryodhana leaves the assembly hall, only to be promptly brought 
back. Then, because of his mother Gandhari’s intervention, he 
once again leaves. 

Duryodhana plots Krsna’s capture with his uncle Sakuni, his 
brother Duhsasana, and his ally Karna. Dhrtarastra is warned about 
the plot by Krsna’s companion Satyaki but is instructed by Krsna 
himself not to impede it. Duryodhana is brought back for a second 
time by Dhrtarastra and listens to Vidura’s account of Krsna’s 
deeds. Krsna shows his visvartipa (universal form), including his 
weapons: discus, bow, mace, conch, and sword, as well as spear 
and plough. The grandfather Bhisma, the preceptor Drona, the 
steward Vidura, and the bard Samjaya are given divine eyesight. 
The visit ends with Dhrtarastra reminding Krsna that he is in favor 
of peace but unable to control the bloodthirsty Duryodhana. 


76 See MBh. 5.148.7 ff. 
77 On the four upayas (means of success against an enemy), see Kautilya’s 
Arthas. 2.10.47. 
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In (Ps.-)Bhasa’s The Embassy, the plot goes like this: after the 
standard invocation of the god Visnu, the prologue has the stage 
manager draw the attention of the audience towards the council 
chamber, around which the events are about to unfold. Then, 
the one and only act moves through all the facets of wickedness 
that make up the character of king Duryodhana: the fine for 
standing up, the painting of Draupadi’s humiliation, the dialogue 
with the ambassador, the attempted capture of the deity, and the 
intervention of the weapons. 

The fine serves to introduce Duryodhana. After a lengthy 
monologue that has the appearance of a dialogue, Duryodhana 
consecrates the grandfather Bhisma as commander in chief of the 
Kaurava army. Then, through a brief exchange with a chamberlain, 
he starts insulting the ambassador Krsna before even letting him 
into his chamber. And it is this self-centered and rude character 
who the audience eventually hears giving the order to fine 
anybody who stands up upon the arrival of Krsna. All this display 
of prospective impertinence is nothing but a taste of what he is 
truly capable of. In retrospect, he comes out much worse. 

The painting of Draupadi’s humiliation is the darkest possible 
trip down memory lane. Duryodhana not only failed to impede 
the crimes against Draupadi in the assembly hall, but he is also 
gloating over them right now. It is all there: prince Duhsasana 
pulling her hair, her husband Bhima struggling not to burn the 
entire assembly hall to the ground, her husband Yudhisthira 
being the voice of reason, her husband Arjuna daydreaming about 
revenge, her husbands Nakula and Sahadeva being just as enraged, 
not to mention the utter schadenfreude of the gambler Sakuni, or 
the impotence of the preceptor Drona and the grandfather Bhisma. 
The painting suffices to relive the whole experience. It is obvious 
that Duryodhana’s crimes, both past and future, are just framing 
the present ones, those that this repulsive character commits 
during the embassy itself. 

The dialogue represents the axis in this circle of evil. After 
all the noblemen cave in and after even Duryodhana sits down 
for the tricky newcomer, Krsna transmits, word for word, the 
message that the Pandavas have sent to Duryodhana: they have 
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kept their side of the deal, and so should Duryodhana. But soon, 
the straightforward claim turns into a heated debate about the 
legitimacy of the Bharata lineage and the appraisal of Krsna’s 
deeds. Then, Krsna changes the carrot for the stick. Has Arjuna not 
been one step ahead of Duryodhana at every turn? Why should 
this time be any different? 

Angry at Krsna, Duryodhana expects his underlings to 
capture the messenger, whom he considers to be an inferior 
man, when, in fact, he is a supreme god, about to captivate the 
deities themselves. As if by magic, Krsna keeps getting away with 
it, but he is growing more and more impatient. Krsna summons 
his discus Sudarsana, who ends up having to calm him down. 
After all, Krsna has descended into this earthly existence to help 
alleviate the Earth from her burden. Then comes a parade of 
divine weapons, including the bow Sarnga, the mace Kaumodaki, 
the conch Paficajanya, and the sword Nandaka, and leading up to 
the arrival of the mount Garuda. Just before wrapping things up, 
king Dhrtarastra is granted a cameo, in which he recognizes the 
divine nature of Krsna. 

This product/process of adaptation focuses on characters and 
events. Its author exploits these six procedures: [SE1]”* he subtracts 
talking characters, [SE2] he adds the painting of the humiliation, 
[SE3] he merges the father and the son into a single character, [SE4] 
he adds the questioning of the genealogy, [SE5] he adds the fine for 
anyone who stands up, and [SE6] he adds the personified weapons. 

[SE1] The subtraction of characters responds to the economy 
of the play.”? According to the epic source, those present during 


78 SEstands for “Sanskrit Embassy”. Hence, numbers SE1-SE6 refer to the 
adaptation of MBh. 5 into The Embassy. These are just the adaptation 
techniques that will allow me to argue for parallelisms with the Greco- 
Roman world. Other techniques at play include changing the embassy’s 
site and timing, emphasizing the grudge between cousins, maintaining the 
messenger’s divinity but changing his characterization, merging several 
humiliations of the son into one and emphasizing his failure, changing the 
visvarupa (universal form), and splitting the final bewilderment between 
kings and gods. 

79 On the subtraction of characters, see Esposito (2010): “Die Anzahl der 
Personen wird auf Krsna, Duryodhana, den Kammerer, Sudarsana und 
Dhrtarastra reduziert, alle ubrigen Charaktere werden durch die Technik 
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Krsna’s message to Dhrtarastra were Vidura (MBh. 5.92.32a), 
Satyaki (MBh. 5.92.32b), Duryodhana and Karna (MBh. 5.92.33b), 
Krtavarman (MBh. 5.92.33c), Dhrtaradstra (MBh. 5.92.34a), 
Bhisma and Drona (MBh. 5.92.34c), Duhsasana (MBh. 5.92.47a), 
VivimSati (MBh. 5.92.47c), and Sakuni (MBh. 5.92.49a), alongside 
the innumerable hosts of Kauravas and Vrsnis. However, in the 
dramatic adaptation, from the eleven characters mentioned by 
name, only four are alluded to: Drona (“preceptor [@carya]”, 
DV 4.14), Bhisma (“grandfather [pitamaha]”, DV 4.16), Sakuni 
(“maternal uncle [mdatula]”, DV 4.18), and Karna (DV 4.22). Two 
more partake in the dialogue: Duryodhana and Dhrtarastra. 
And five are altogether subtracted: Vidura, Satyaki, Krtavarman, 
Duhsasana, and VivimSati. 

As sons of Dhrtarastra, Duhsasana and VivimSati, have no place 
in the play,®° provided that even their father has had to make 
room for the sole focus on Duryodhana as representative of the 
Kaurava cause; and as Vrsnis, neither do Satyaki and Krtavarman, 
because this same highlight on the Kaurava side is to explain Krsna 
as having come alone. Vidura’s absence can be accounted for in 
a similar manner, since he always remains partial towards the 
Pandavas and Krsna.*! The remaining characters are enough to 
situate the audience among the Kauravas.” 

[SE2] The addition of a painting of the humiliation is an 
authorial decision.*? The author of the play could have opted 


des akasabhasita dargestellt [The number of people is reduced to Krsna, 
Duryodhana, the chamberlain, Sudarsana, and Dhrtarastra, all other 
characters are represented through the technique of akasabhasita]” (p. 18). 

80 Although Vaikarna, one of the two invented silent characters, resounds with 
Vikarna, another one of Dhrtarastra’s sons. 

81 In fact, during Krsna’s visit in the MBh., Vidura’s house serves as his hub: 
he goes to Dhrtarastra’s house and then to Vidura’s (MBh. 5.87); and after 
meeting with Kunti (MBh. 5.88), he goes to Duryodhana’s house and then 
again to Vidura’s (MBh. 5.89), where the two of them can openly discuss the 
matters at hand (MBh. 5.90-91). 

82 Bhisma and Drona defend the Pandavas, while Karna and Sakuni oppose 
them. Cf. (Ps.-)Bhasa’s The Five Nights. 

83 On the addition of the painting of the humiliation, see Esposito (2010): 
“Durch das neu eingefiihrte Motiv des Gemaldes wird ein Rtickblick auf 
die Ursachen des Konflikts erméglicht, der im Epos durch Anspielungen 
wahrend der Diskussionen in der sabha geleistet wird [The newly 
introduced motif of the painting enables a review of the causes of the 
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to include the causes of the conflict as part of the interactions 
between the ambassador and his addressee, as did the author of 
the epic. In the MBh.’s dialogue, Krsna berates Duryodhana for 
humiliating Draupadi, among other things, by the way in which 
she was brought to the assembly hall against her will. 


kas canyo jhatibharyam vai viprakartum tatharhati | 
aniya ca sabham vaktum yathokta draupadi tvaya | | 
kulma silasampanna pranebhyo ’pi gariyasi | 

mahisi panduputranam tatha vinikrta tvaya | | 


Who else would be capable of dishonoring the wife of a 
relative and, having brought her to the assembly hall, of 
speaking to her like you spoke to Draupadi? The wellborn, 
the well-behaved, the queen of Pandu’s sons, even dearer to 
them than their lives, was thus dishonored by you! 


(MBh. 5.126.8-9) 


Instead, the adaptation turns words into images, and opts for an 
ekphrasis, i.e., a verbal description of a work of art. The procedure 
is of Greco-Roman origin. Its most conspicuous representative in 
this context is the depiction of Achilles’ shield (JI. 18.478-608), and 
it is already adapted by Virgil for describing the pictures at Juno’s 
temple (Aen. 1.418-493). In fact, the idea of referencing paintings 
in plays is already common within Roman theater (Plautus, Asin. 
174 ff. and 762, Capt. 998 ff., Epid. 620 ff., Men. 141 ff., Merc. 313 ff., 
Poen. 1271 ff., and Stich. 270 ff.; and Terence, Eun. 584 ff.).84 And it 
could have been borrowed by Sanskrit theater ((Ps.-)Bhasa, DV 6 
and SV 6; Sidraka, Mrcch. 2; Kalidasa, Malav. 1, Vikr. 2, and Sak. 6; 
Harsa, Ratn. 2 and Nag. 2; Bhavabhuti, Madlatim. 2 and Uttar. 1; and 
Rajasekhara, Karp. 2 and Viddh. 1).* 

The painting in The Embassy depicts two separate moments 
of Draupadi’s humiliation in the Sabhdparvan. One concerns 
Duhsasana grabbing her by the hair to bring her to the assembly 
hall against her will. The other one occurs a few moments later, 


conflict, which is made in the epic through allusions during the discussions 
in the sabha]” (p. 19). 

84 See Knapp (1917, p. 156). 

85 See Saunders (1919) and S. S. Dange (1994b). 
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and it relates to Duhsasana pulling her dress, whilst in the middle 
of the assembly hall, and unsuccessfully trying to undress her. 


tato javenabhisasara rosad; duhsasanas tam abhigarjamanah | 
dirghesu nilesv atha cormimatsu; jagraha kesesu 
narendrapatnim | | 


Out of anger, Duhsasana quickly rushed towards her roaring, 
and then, he grabbed the king’s wife by her long, dark, and 
flowing hair. 


(MBR. 2.60.22) 


tato duhsasano rajan draupadya vasanam balat | 
sabhamadhye samaksipya vyapakrastum pracakrame | | 


Then, O king, having forcibly pulled Draupadt’s dress in the 
middle of the assembly hall, Duhsasana began to undress 
her. 


(MBh. 2.61.40) 


The author of The Embassy merges the two offenses into one. He 
also pushes them from their past timing, during the events of the 
Sabhaparvan, and into a present timing, set during the events of 
the Udyogaparvan; all this, whilst incorporating the ekphrasis 
device. The merging is not at all unexpected, since pictorial 
representations tend to operate within a single time frame, 
whereas verbal representations can more easily afford to develop 
multiple time frames. The solution provided to this challenge by 
(Ps.-)Bhasa, that is, to depict both the hair-grabbing and the dress- 
pulling scenes as a single “pregnant moment”, is not dissimilar to 
what a painter would do. A case in point is the painting Draupadi 
Vastraharan, by Raja Ravi Varma (1848-1906), in which Duhsasana 
appears grabbing Draupad?’s hair with his right hand and pulling 
her dress with his left hand. 


badarayananiyatam sa citrapato nanu yatra 
draupadikesambaravakarsanam alikhitam 


O Badarayana, please fetch me that painting, where 
Draupadr’s hair-and-dress dragging is depicted. 


(DV 6.5) 
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[SE3] Merging father and son results in Duryodhana being 
presented as king.* In the MBh., Dhrtarastra is addressed as 
“king [rdjan]”, for instance, by Vidura (MBh. 5.85.1a), and even by 
Duryodhana (MBh. 5.86.12a). For Duryodhana, in turn, the text is 
ambiguous: sometimes he is a king and other times he is a prince. 
In the DV, there is no ambiguity: Duryodhana is presented as 
“great king [mahardjo]” by the chamberlain (DV 2.7).®’ This title is 
befitting to his self-portrait, which mentions both the umbrella as a 
symbol of royalty and the water as a sign of the royal consecration. 


aham avadhrtapandaratapatro dvijavarahastadhrtambusi 
ktamuardha | 

avanatanrpamandalanuyatraih saha kathayami 
bhavadvidhair na bhase | | 


I, of the known white umbrella, of head sprinkled with 
water prepared by the hand of the best of Brahmans, I, and 
the attendant company of kings who have bowed, say: I do 
not speak with people like yourselves. 


(DV 37) 


Since father and son have been merged into one antagonist, the 
speeches towards them also need to be merged. One adversary, 
one attempted dissuasion. The simplification provides immediacy. 
Vyasa, first, presents Krsna’s speech towards Dhrtarastra (MBh. 
5.93.3-61). A summary of its contents would go as follows: the 
speech is pronounced expressly in pursuit of “peace [Samah]” 
(MBh. 5.93.3). Despite the merits of the Bharata lineage (MBh. 
5.93.4-8), the Kauravas’ ill conduct could lead to the destruction 
of the earth (MBh. 5.93.9-11), unless Dhrtarastra steadies them 
(MBh. 5.93.12-15). If united, the Kauravas and Pandavas would be 


86 On merging father and son, see Esposito (2010): “Im Gegensatz zum Epos 
aber tritt er [sc. Duryodhana] als Herrscher auf und fuhrt den Vorsitz der 
sabha [But in contrast to the epic, he appears as ruler and presides over 
the sabha]” (p. 18). In any case, it is a matter of functions, since Dhrtarastra 
does briefly appear as a talking character in the play. Cf. S. A. Dange’s 
(1994a) view that Duryodhana remains “childish”: “Bhasa wants us to know 
that Duryodhana is still boyish (balisa) in this first drama on the life of 
Duryodhana” (p. 36). 

87 Cf. Vasudeva’s address to Dhrtarastra as “Your Majesty [atrabhavan]” (DV 
55.3). 
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invincible (MBh. 5.93.16-27); at war, they would annihilate each 
other (MBh. 5.93.28-32). Only king Dhrtarastra, their father figure, 
can protect them (MBh. 5.93.33-39). 

The Pandavas send Dhrtarastra their message, quoted in full by 
Krsna (MBh. 5.93.40-46). They also send one to the assembly (MBh. 
5.93.47-49). Then, Krsna asks Dhrtarastra not to fall victim to anger, 
and instead, to give the Pandavas their share of the kingdom (MBh. 
5.93.50-53). Despite numerous offenses against him, Yudhisthira 
would still abide by what is right (WBh. 5.93.54-58). In sum, the 
Kauravas are in the wrong, the Pandavas are ready either way, and 
the ball is in Dhrtarastra’s court (WBh. 5.93.59-61). 

After the substories comes Krsna’s speech to Duryodhana 
(MBh. 5.122.5-61). Similarly, an outline comes in handy: despite the 
merits of his lineage (MBh. 5.122.5-8), Duryodhana’s conduct goes 
against what is right and profitable (MBh. 5.122.9-12). Uniting with 
the Pandavas would prove fruitful for everyone (MBh. 5.122.13- 
17), as has already been admitted by Dhrtarastra; and there is 
nothing better than a father’s advice (MBh. 5.122.18-26). As he 
did with his father, Krsna asks Duryodhana not to fall victim to 
anger (MBh. 5.122.27-31), because emotion is not as good as profit, 
which, in turn, is no match for duty (MBh. 5.122.32-41). Likewise, 
the Kauravas are inferior to the Pandavas (MBh. 5.122.42-50). 
Despite their best efforts, Arjuna will remain invincible (VBh. 
5.122.51-56). In conclusion, by restoring their “half [ardham]” to 
the Pandavas, Dhrtarastra could be rightfully enthroned as “senior 
king [mahardajye]”, and Duryodhana as “young king [yauvardajye]”, 
all while achieving the much-desired “peace [samsamam]” (MBh. 
5.122.57-61). Certainly, a win-win deal. 

The Bharatas’ merits, Duryodhana’s ill conduct, the cousins’ 
allegiance, Dhrtarastra’s fatherly advice, the dangers of anger, the 
safety of duty, and the overarching goal of peace; all these topics 
bridge together two speeches that are related both in length and in 
depth. Peace was at the beginning of the speech to Dhrtarastra, and 
it is also at the end of the speech to Duryodhana. Half a kingdom 
does not seem such a high price to pay for full-fledged peace. 
But the master plan of relieving the Earth from her burden must 
proceed, and Duryodhana will help. 
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The advice from Bhisma (MBA. 5.123.2-8), Drona (MWBh. 5.123.10- 
17), Vidura (MBh. 5.123.19-21), Dhrtarastra (MBh. 5.123.23-27), and 
again Bhisma and Drona together (MBh. 5.124.2-18) does not suffice 
to dissuade Duryodhana. In his response to Krsna (MBh. 5.125.2- 
26), Duryodhana sees no wrongdoing in the dicing match, or in 
any of his actions for that matter (MBh. 5.125.2-9). Working under 
the “warrior duty [ksatradharmam)]”, Duryodhana believes that he 
is right, and that it is his army which is unlikely to be vanquished; 
and even in that scenario, heaven would still await them (MBh. 
5.125.10-21). The response ends with Duryodhana putting his foot 
down (MBh. 5.125.22-26): that “share of the kingdom [rdajyamsas]” 
is going nowhere, not even “as much as could be pierced with the 
tip of a sharp needle [yavad dhi sticyds tiksnaya vidhyed agrena]”. 

For the comparison between epic and drama, I focus on the 
section of Krsna’s speech to Dhrtarastra where Krsna quotes the 
Pandavas’ message (MBh. 5.93.40-46). Here, the whole aftermath 
of the dicing match is summarized as a suffering encompassing 
the twelve-year exile and the extra year incognito. However, this 
suffering was always supposed to be temporary, and the thirteenth 
year was expected to bring an end to it. Such was the “agreement 
[samaya-]” (MBh. 5.93.42a, MBh. 5.93.42c, MBh. 5.93.43a), which, by 
an instance of an emphatic triple-mention, is accentuated as the 
main basis for the demand, involving both the part of the kingdom 
and the accompanying peace. 

The standing by required by such agreement is stressed by 
a repetition of “stha’. Originally, the Pandavas thought that 
Dhrtarastra would stand by the agreement, but now he appears to 
not have done so; therefore, they ask him to stand by it, given that 
they themselves are doing just that. Moreover, even if they ever 
stood on the wrong path, it would be up to him to set them straight; 
so, they ask for him to help them and help himself in the process. 
Those are seven examples (sthata, tistha, sthitanam, sthapayitavya, 
asthitah, samsthapaya, and tistha), coming from the exact same 
number of verses. The importance of the “stha” theme is clear. 
Evident too is its connection to the theme of the agreement. Other 
themes seem to reverberate around those two, like Dhrtarastra 
being a father figure: “our father [pita]” (MBh. 5.93.42c), “O father 
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[tata]” (MBh. 5.93.42c), “like a father and a mother [matrpitrvad]” 
(MBh. 5.93.45a), “by our father [pitra]” (MBh. 5.93.46a); or like duty 
being the key to it all: “duty [dharmam]” (MBh. 5.93.44a). 


ahus tvam pandava rajann abhivadya prasadya ca | 
bhavatah sasanad duhkham anubhttam sahanugaih | | 
dvadasemani varsani vane nirvyusitani nah | 
trayodasam tathajfiataih sajane parivatsaram | | 

sthata nah samaye tasmin piteti krtaniscayah | 
nahasma samayam tata tac ca no brahmana viduh | | 
tasmin nah samaye tistha sthitanam bharatarsabha | 
nityam samklesita rajan svarajyamSam labhemahi | | 
tvam dharmam artham yufijanah samyan nas tratum 
arhasi | 

gurutvam bhavati preksya bahin klesams titiksmahe | | 
sa bhavan matrpitrvad asmAasu pratipadyatam | 

guror gariyasi vrttir ya ca Sisyasya bharata | | 

pitra sthapayitavya hi vayam utpatham asthitah | 
samsthapaya pathisv asmams tistha rajan svavartmani | | 


O king, having greeted and propitiated you, the Pandavas 
said: “At your command, we experienced suffering, 
together with our companions, during these twelve years of 
us living in exile in the forest, and a thirteenth year incognito 
among people. We were certain that our father would stand 
by the agreement. O father, we have not backed out on 
the agreement, and our Brahmans know this. O bull of the 
Bharatas, stand by this agreement with us who are standing 
by it. O king, after always being harassed, we should attain 
our share of the kingdom. Adequately bringing together 
duty and profit, you can protect us. Having observed the 
mastery in you, we are enduring many hardships. Behave 
towards us like a father and a mother. O Bharata, the 
conduct of a teacher is very important, and so is that of a 
pupil. Having stood on the wrong path, we should be made 
to stand straight by our father. Make us stand straight on 
our paths, O king, and stand on your own road.” 


(MBh. 5.93.40-46) 


The Pandavas’ quoted message within Krsna’s speech towards 
Dhrtarastra is a major influence on the message brought by the 
DV’s Krsna. An easier path would have probably been to borrow 
only from the speech to Duryodhana, since after all, he is the 
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only one with which the DV’s Krsna is debating. But easier is not 
always better, and (Ps.-)Bhasa recreates the quoted message in at 
least two of the DV’s verses. The first one states that the Pandavas 
“experienced a great suffering [anubhitam mahad duhkham]”, 
which seems to reinterpret the epic’s “experienced suffering 
[duhkham anubhitam]” (MBh. 5.93.40c-d). It also mentions their 
inheritance being “dutiful [dharmyam|]”, which echoes the epic’s 
“duty [dharmam]” (MBh. 5.93.44a). 


anubhttam mahad duhkham sampurnah samayah sa ca | 
asmakam api dharmyam yad dayadyam tad vibhajyatam 


We experienced a great suffering, and our time span is 
completed. Let the inheritance that is dutiful towards us be 
distributed. 


(DV 20) 


The other verse conveys the demand that “half of the kingdom 
[rajyardham]” must be given, which appears to recreate the epic’s 
“our share of the kingdom [svardjyamsam]” (MBh. 5.93.43d). A 
share suddenly becomes a half, a partition previously attempted in 
the epic source by Dhrtarastra, when he sent the Pandavas to the 
Khandava tract, and offered them to take it as “half of the kingdom 
[ardham rajyasya]” (MBh. 1.199.25e). But the verse also evinces 
another example of adaptation, through the by-now-known 
technique of repetition with variation. Thus, the epic’s “you can 
protect [tratum arhasi]” (MBh. 5.93.44b) becomes the drama’s “you 
can give [datum arhasi]”. With this, the general possibility of ‘being 
able to protect’ turns into the specific compulsion of ‘being obliged 
to give’. In a much shorter version, the message needs to be much 
more straightforward. 


datum arhasi madvakyad rajyardham dhrtarastraja | 
anyatha sagarantam gam harisyanti hi pandavah | | 


O son of Dhrtarastra, based on my speech, you can give them 
half of the kingdom; otherwise, the Pandavas will seize the 
earth up to the ocean. 


(DV 34) 
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One last feature that might be worth mentioning is the phrasing 
“based on my speech [madvakyad]” (DV 34), within what is 
presented as the speech itself. This does not happen in the epic 
Krsna’s speech towards Dhrtarastra, which is referred to as 
a “speech [vakyam]” only before and after it is spoken (MBh. 
5.93.1c, MBh. 5.93.62a). Nonetheless, in the epic Krsna’s speech 
towards Duryodhana it occurs twice. The first time is as part of a 
tatpurusa-compound “my speech [madvakyam]” (MBh. 5.122.6b), 
which is the same one that appears in DV 34, thus indicating the 
source of the adaptation. The second time is at about one third 
of the way through the speech, as part of the expression “word 
of advice [nihsreyasam vakyam]” (MBh. 5.122.21a). This word is 
relevant, since it also functions, as part of another tatpurusa- 
compound, to give a name to the entire play: Dutavakyam literally 
means “The messenger’s speech”. 

[SE4] After the speeches, the epic source includes a debate 
centered on the Kauravas’ wrongdoings (MBh. 5.126); but the 
dramatic adaptation adds the questioning of the genealogy.*® Where 
Vyasa focuses on the characters’ actions, such as the humiliation 
of Draupadi, (Ps.-)Bhasa reinterprets this by looking into the 
characters’ relationships: is Pandu the legitimate father of the 
Pandavas, or is Vicitravirya the legitimate father of Dhrtarastra? 
The fact that Pandu’s curse led to Kunti’s summonses, and then 
to Dharma, Vayu, Indra, and the Asvins fathering, respectively, 
Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, and the twins, as well as the fact that 
Vicitravirya’s death led to Vyasa begetting Dhrtarastra on Ambika 
and Pandu himself on Ambalika are obviously known to the author 
of the MBh. In fact, they are narrated as early as the very first book. 
The novelty in treatment by the author of the DV is that one is used 
by Duryodhana to question the Pandavas’ claim to the kingdom, 
while the other is adduced by Krsna as a counterargument against 
that exact claim by the Kauravas. 


88 On the addition of the questioning of the genealogy, see Esposito (2010): 
“Weitere Riickblicke finden, wie im Epos, wahrend der Diskussion statt 
[Further retrospectives take place, like in the epic, during the discussion]” 
(p. 19). 
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tvayaham himsito yasmat tasmat tvam apy asamSayam | 
dvayor nrsamsakartaram avasam kamamohitam | 
jivitantakaro bhava evam evagamisyati | | 


Since you injured me, then I will certainly make you, who 
caused the harm of this couple, unwillingly deluded by love. 
You will be the cause of your own death; just so, it will 
happen. 


(MBh. 1.109.25) 


vane pitrvyo mrgayaprasangatah krtaparadho munisapam 
aptavan | 

tadaprabhrty eva sa daranissprhah paratmajanam 
pitrtam katham vrajet | | 


In the forest, my paternal uncle went hunting, made a 
mistake, and received a sage’s curse; ever since then, he 
was deprived of desire for his wives. How could one reach 
a conclusion about the paternity of those born from 
others? 


(DV 21) 


tayor utpadayapatyam samartho hy asi putraka | 
anurtpam kulasyasya samtatyah prasavasya ca | | 


O son, since you are the right person, on those two [sc. 
Ambika and Ambalika] beget children, who are worthy of 
this family and of increasing the lineage. 


(MBh. 1.99.35) 


vicitraviryo visayi vipattim 

ksayena yatah punar ambikayam | 
vyasena jato dhrtarastra esa 

labheta rajyam janakah katham te | | 


The voluptuous Vicitravirya met his death through sickness, 
and yet, Dhrtarastra was born to Vyasa from Ambika. How 
could your father have obtained the kingdom? 


(DV 22) 


[SE5] The addition ofthe fine for standing up evinces a superb mastery 
of the Udyogaparvan. For Vyasa, the action of standing up is telling 
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in terms of courtesy towards the ambassador.** He emphasizes this 
procedure by mentioning it on three separate occasions during the 
embassy: first, during Krsna’s arrival at Dhrtarastra’s palace; second, 
during Krsna’s first arrival at Duryodhana’s palace, which gets 
interrupted because the ambassador will not eat until he has spoken 
his mind; and third, during Krsna’s second arrival at Duryodhana’s 
palace, where the audience listens to the speech towards the father, 
and then, to the speech towards the son, a doubling down on the 
former, and a last-ditch attempt to avert disaster. 

After being introduced by an absolute construction about 
Krsna’s arrival, the first scene about standing up offers two 
expressions that will turn out to be key in terms of the text’s self- 
referencing: udatisthan (stood up) and dsanebhyo ’calan (rose from 
their seats). The enumeration of those who stand is structured in 
descending order, from Dhrtarastra, passing through Drona and 
Bhisma, and down to the rest. 


abhyagacchati dasarhe prajfiacaksur naresvarah | 
sahaiva dronabhismabhyam udatisthan mahayasah | | 
krpas ca somadattas ca maharajas ca bahlikah | 
asanebhyo ’calan sarve pujayanto janardanam | | 


When the Dasarha arrived, the renowned king whose 
sight was knowledge, as well as Drona and Bhisma, stood 
up. Krpa, Somadatta, and the great king Bahlika all rose 
from their seats, honoring Janardana. 


(MBh. 5.87.13-14) 


The second scene repeats the absolute construction about Krsna’s 
arrival, and it offers a variation on one of the expressions from the 
previous scene: udatisthat (stood up). The plural is substituted by 
the singular since now the subject is just Duryodhana. As in the 
previous case, the enumeration begins with the most prominent 
character. That the passages are to be taken in tandem is further 
signaled by Duryodhana’s renown, mirroring that of Dhrtarastra, 
as well as by Krsna’s being honored. 


89 Cf. the courtesy involved in presenting the first gift to the guest of honor, as 
exemplified by Krsna during Yudhisthira’s royal consecration (MBh. 2.33). 
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abhyagacchati dasarhe dhartarastro mahayasah | 
udatisthat sahamatyah ptjayan madhustdanam | | 


When the Dasarha arrived, the renowned son of 
Dhrtarastra stood up, together with his advisors, honoring 
Madhustdana. 


(MBh. 5.89.6) 


Thethirdscene provides greatervariation. Itopens with Dhrtarastra, 
whom, in similar order, the others follow: Bhisma, Drona, and the 
rest. Then comes the expression a@sanebhyo ’calan (rose from their 
seats), which occupies the same metrical position as before. In fact, 
MBh. 5.92.34c-d = MBh. 5.87.14c-d. After this, there is the absolute 
construction about Krsna’s arrival, immediately followed by two of 
Dhrtarastra’s recurring features: his renown and his special kind 
of sight. By realizing that MBh. 5.92.35 ~ MBh. 5.87.13, it becomes 
clearer that the passages are to be taken conjointly. By now, the 
expression udatisthan (stood up) reverberates with the one from 
MBh. 5.89.6c and the one from MBh. 5.87.13d. If all these repetitions 
were not enough of a token, MBh. 5.92.36 presents two additional 
variations on the “ud- + stha” theme: uttisthati (stood up), as part 
of a new absolute construction; and samuttasthuh (stood up), with 
an additional prefix. As in MBh. 5.89.6, the last verse mentions one 
prominent character and fills in with several unnamed ones. 


dhrtarastram puraskrtya bhismadronadayas tatah | 
asanebhyo ’calan sarve pujayanto janardanam | | 
abhyagacchati dasarhe prajfiacaksur mahamanah | 
sahaiva bhismadronabhyam udatisthan mahayasah | | 
uttisthati maharaje dhrtarastre janesvare | 

tani rajasahasrani samuttasthuh samantatah | | 


Following Dhrtarastra, Bhisma, Drona, and the rest all rose 
from their seats, honoring Janardana. When the Dasarha 
arrived, the renowned and magnanimous one, whose 
sight was knowledge, as well as Bhisma and Drona, stood 
up. When the great king Dhrtarastra, the lord of the people 


stood up, those thousands of kings stood up around him. 
(MBh. 5.92.34-36) 
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(Ps.-)Bhasa subtracts these threefold repetition, and in its place, 
adds the fine for standing up. Three epic variations on the same 
theme become one new dramatic theme. Could it have been that 
the playwright deemed this treatment excessive or inadequate for 
the new genre? This is unlikely since he himself turns the triple 
acknowledgement of Karna’s curses (MBh. 8.29, MBh. 8.66, and 
MBh. 12.2-3) into Karna’s three calls for action in Karna’s Task 
(KBh. 5, KBh. 14, and KBh. 24). An authorial decision seems more 
suitable, because the addition of the fine maintains the emphasis on 
the action of standing up that the traditional text already reveals, 
but it does so in a creative way. Such adaptation is suggested by 
the phrasing pratyutthasyati (stands up), a new variation on the 
“ud- + stha” theme. On a separate note, when presented with the 
detail of a twelve-coin penalty, a reader of the MBh. cannot help 
but remember the twelve-year exile. 


api ca yo ’tra keSavasya pratyutthasyati sa maya 
dvadasasuvarnabharena dandyah 


Moreover, he who stands up here for KeSava, will be 
penalized by me with a fine of twelve gold coins. 


(DV 6.1) 


[SE6] As stated, another major addition is that of the personified 
weapons.” The weapons in the play are the same ones, minus the 
spear and the plough, as in the narrative. What is new is that one 
of them speaks. The personification of the discus Sudarsana allows 
for the introduction of themes that are already present in the 
MBh., such as the relieving of the Earth. The themes are so close 
that there can be little doubt about the source of the adaptation: 
“to relieve Earth’s burden [bhiumer nirasitum bharam]” and “the 
relief of Earth’s burden [mahtbhardpanayanam]”. However, the 
technique is much more innovative. Since “it-fiction”, i.e., speaking 


90 On the addition of the personified weapons, see Esposito (1999/2000): “In 
my opinion these verses were not modelled on the Balacarita, where each 
weapon of Visnu is introducing itself in a separate verse, because of the 
very simple style of the Bdlacarita’s verses” (p. 557). Cf. Hariv. App. 31, vv. 
908ff and 1029ff; V.P. 5.37.47; (Ps.-)Bhasa’s BC 1.21-28; and Kalidasa’s Raghuv. 
10.60. 
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objects, is common in Roman lyric (Catullus, 4, 66, and 67; Horace, 
Sat. 1.8; and Martial, Epigr. 13.50, 14.39, 14.41, 14.44, and 14.64), 
and since examples involving weapons are already a feature of 
Hellenistic lyric (Hegesippus, Anth. Pal. 6.124; Mnasalces, Anth. 
Pal. 6.125; Nicias, Anth. Pal. 6.127; and Meleager, Anth. Pal. 6.163),°" 
this could have been another borrowing by Sanskrit theater. 


asya bhumer nirasitum bharam bhagaih prthak prthak | 
asyam eva prastyadhvam virodhayeti cabravit | | 


And he said, “To relieve Earth’s burden, one by one you 
must be partly born on her for the sake of strife.” 


(MBh. 1.58.46) 


mahibharapanayanam kartum jatasya bhutale | 
asminn eva gate deva nanu syad viphalah sramah | | 


After you were born on earth to achieve the relief of Earth’s 
burden, O god, if he passes away, your effort, indeed, would 
be fruitless. 


(DV 46) 


Ekphrasis and It-fiction 


After analyzing the motif of the embassy in Il. 9 and Phoenix, 
as well as in MBh. 5 and The Embassy, I put forward two cases 
of possible Greek influence in the adaptation techniques: [EM1]* 
epic characters that are not essential are subtracted in the plays, 
provided that their functions are merged into other characters, and 
[EM2] dramatic themes which have no precedent in the source texts 
are added with the intention of providing an emphasis. 

[EM1] Epic characters that are not essential are subtracted in 
the plays, provided that their functions are merged into other 
characters. It is a truism that any theatrical work must compress 


91 See Cuvardic Garcia & Cerdas Fallas (2020). 

92 See Gutzwiller (2017). 

93 EM stands for “Embassy Motif”. Hence, numbers EM1-EM2 refer to the 
proposed influences from Phoenix’s adaptation of Il. 9 into The Embassy’s 
adaptation of MBh. 5. 
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when adapting from a narrative text. However, the combined 
technique of subtracting one or more characters, and then merging 
their functions into other characters, is something that can be 
identified even in a fragmentary play such as Phoenix, where the 
subtraction of the mother (GE1) is correlated with the merging 
of the mother and the concubine (GE3). Then, a single character 
comes between Phoenix and his father. 

If the author of The Embassy knew these sources, the procedure 
could have influenced his parallel subtraction of characters (SE1), 
which is also linked to the instances of merging involving the father 
and the son, as well as the speeches directed towards them (SE3). 
The merging of father and son is, certainly, the more relevant one, 
for it results in a single character opposing Krsna. Moreover, the 
father/son conflict between Amyntor and Phoenix would have 
offered an epic model, which already had been proven to be 
adaptable to the theater in Greece, and therefore, its adaptation 
into the father/son conflict between Dhrtarastra and Duryodhana, 
would have had an influence in India. 

If this were an instance of Greco-Indian anukarana, its 
trademark would be reversal: the Greek texts (Jl. 9 and Phoenix) 
about an embassy’s addresser (Phoenix) who opposes his father 
(Amyntor), would have become the Indian texts (MBh. 5 and 
The Embassy) about an embassy’s addressee (Duryodhana) who 
opposes his father (Dhrtarastra). 

[EM2] Dramatic themes which have no precedent in the source 
texts are added with the intention of providing an emphasis. In 
Phoenix, apart from ignoring the dilemma (GE4) and changing the 
outcome (GE6), the two main innovations would be the accusation 
and the blinding: the concubine falsely accuses Phoenix of rape, 
and in turn, his father blinds him. In this sense, the addition of the 
concubine’s advances (GE2) entails the emphasis on the father’s 
wrath (GE5). And, in The Embassy, the two chief contrivances are 
the painting and the personified weapons: at the beginning of the 
play, the keepsake of the humiliation attests Duryodhana’s ethos; 
and at the end of the play, the speech by the discus reveals Krsna’s 
ethos. Minor additions, such as the fine for anyone who stands up 
(SE5) and the questioning of the genealogy (SE4), highlight certain 
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details too: respectively, the honoring of the messenger figure 
and the legitimacy of the father figures. However, it is the major 
additions, like the painting (SE2) and the personified weapons 
(SE6), that better exemplify the technique of emphasizing. 

One of The Embassy’s chief contrivances, i.e., the painting, 
is introduced by an ingenious combination of flashback and 
ekphrasis, both common procedures in the Homeric epics (e.g., 
Od. 9-12 and Il. 18.478-608, respectively). Nonetheless, the specific 
choice of a painting could have been borrowed from Roman 
theater. 

Among Romans playwrights, Plautus (254-184 BCE) employs, 
mostly for the purpose of comparisons, eight references to 
paintings: in Asin. 174, a well-wishing bawd is something that has 
never been “painted [pictum]”; in Asin. 762, an exclusive courtesan 
should be made to get rid of every undesirable “painting [pictura]” 
so that she is deprived of any writing surfaces; in Capt. 998, 
several “paintings [picta]” of the Acheron’s tortures are no match 
to certain quarries; in Epid. 624, a scene depicting a maiden and 
a usurer is compared to a “beautifully painted picture [signum 
pictum pulchre]”; in Men. 143, a youth is likened to the mythical 
Ganymede and Adonis that one can see in any “picture painted 
on a wall [tabulam pictam in pariete]”; in Merc. 315, a decrepit 
old man is said to be worth as much as a “picture painted on a 
wall [signum pictum in pariete]”; in Poen. 1272, a scene depicting 
a youth and a courtesan is something that only a famous painter 
“would have painted [pingeretis]”; and in Stich. 271, a slave’s pose 
is equated to that “from a painting [ex pictura]”. 

Terence (185-159 BCE)* only has one reference to a painting, 
but it is by far the most relevant one. If Plautus falls short of 
expectations in not describing the paintings and in not exploiting 
them enough as artistic devices, the situation with Terence is very 
different. Not only does The Eunuch’s painting entail ekphrasis, 
with the description of how Zeus sends a shower of gold, turns 


94 I follow the Latin text by Nixon (Plautus, 1916, 1917, 1924, 1930, and 1952). 
The translations are my own. 

95 I follow the Latin text by Sargeaunt (Terence, 1918). The translations are my 
own. 
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himself into a man, enters a house, and tricks a woman; but also, 
it is central to the plot: in the painting, a god (Jupiter) turns into 
someone else (a man) and rapes a woman (Danae); in the play, a 
youth (Chaerea) dresses up as someone else (a eunuch) and rapes 
a woman (Pamphila). 

It is striking that The Eunuch’s painting has not yet been linked 
to The Embassy’s painting. The commonalities are numerous. They 
are both presented as nearby paintings: “this painting [pictura 
haec]”, “this painting [ayam citrapatah]”. In both cases, there is 
an explicit reference to the painting process: “a painted picture 
[tabulam quandam pictam]”, “this picture was carefully painted 
[suvyaktam alikhito ’yam citrapatah]”. They function as ekphrases: 
“in which [quo pacto]”, “this one right here [esa]”. A sexual assault 
is the main event: “as they say, sent a shower of gold to her lap 
[misisse aiunt quondam in gremium imbrem aureum]”, “grabbed 
her by the lock of her hair [kesahaste grhitavan]”. The offender 
and the victim are the first ones to be mentioned: “Jupiter [Iovem]” 
and “Danae [Danaae]”, “Duhsasana [duhsdsano]” and “Draupadi 
[draupadim]”. 

Then, both descriptions are further elaborated: “a god that 
turned himself into a man and secretly came under another 
man’s tiles, through the impluvium, all as a hoax aimed at a 
woman [deum sese in hominem convortisse atque in alienas 
tegulas / venisse clanculum: per inpluvium fucum factum mulieri]”, 
“manhandled by Duhsasana, her eyes wide open out of perplexity, 
she shines like the digit of the moon that has already gone inside 
of Rahu’s mouth [duhsasanaparamrsta sambhramotphullalocana 
| rahuvaktrantaragata candralekheva sobhate]”. Down to the 
smallest details, Jupiter’s shower of gold, ie., rainwater, would 
turn into Rahu’s mouth devouring the moon, i.e., an eclipse. 

Lastly, both pictures condone a previous offense and serve to 
rationalize an impending one. Through The Eunuch’s painting, 
Jupiter raping Danae sets an example for Chaerea raping Pamphila: 
“And I, a puny man, would not do it? I certainly did it, and gladly! 


96 On the centrality of the painting to the plot of The Eunuch, see Germany 
(2016, Chapter 1). 
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[ego homuncio hoc non facerem? ego illud vero ita feci ac lubens]”. 
Through The Embassy’s painting, Duhsasana grabbing Draupadi 
sets an example for Duryodhana attempting to take Krsna captive: 
“Then, how am I the vile one of perverted mind? O experts in 
conduct and misconduct, let go of your anger today! Unforgiving 
of the dishonor related to the dicing match, may they have their 
heroism censured among the truly courageous ones [nico “ham eva 
viparitamatih katham va rosam parityajatam adya nayanayajfiau 
| dyutadhikaram avamdnam amrsyamanah — sattvadhikesu 
vacantyaparakramah syuh]”. The use of the first person, the 
rhetorical questions, and in general, the blunt statements, all come 
together to support the claim of a borrowing from Rome into India. 


..dum adparatur, virgo in conclavi sedet 

suspectans tabulam quandam pictam: ibi inerat pictura 
haec, Iovem 

quo pacto Danaae misisse aiunt quondam in gremium 
imbrem aureum. 

egomet quoque id spectare coepi, et quia consimilem 
luserat 

iam olim ille ludum, inpendio magis animus gaudebat mihi, 
deum sese in hominem convortisse atque in alienas 
tegulas 

venisse clanculum: per inpluvium fucum factum 
mulieri. 

at quem deum! qui templa caeli summa sonitu concutit. 
ego homuncio hoc non facerem? ego illud vero ita feci 
ac lubens. 


While this [sc. a bath] is prepared, the maiden sits in her 
room, looking at a painted picture. On it, was this painting 
in which Jupiter, as they say, sent a shower of gold to 
Danae’s lap. I started to look at it too, and since he had 
already played such a trick, my heart rejoiced even more: 
a god that turned himself into a man and secretly came 
under another man’s tiles, through the impluvium, all 
as a hoax aimed at a woman; and what a god! - ‘He who 
shakes the highest regions of heaven with his thunder’. And 
I, a puny man, would not do it? I certainly did it, and 
gladly! 


(Ter. Eun. 583-591) 
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aho darsantyo ’yam citrapatah | esa duhsasano draupadim 
keSahaste grhitavan | esa khalu draupadi | | 
7. duhsasanaparamrsta sambhramotphullalocana | 
rahuvaktrantaragata candralekheva Sobhate | | 
esa duratma bhimah sarvaradjasamaksam avamanitam 
draupadim drstva pravrddhamarsah sabhastambham 
tulayati | esa yudhisthirah | | 
8. satyadharmaghrnayukto dyatavibhrastacetanah | 
karoty apangaviksepaih santamarsam vrkodaram | | 
esa idanim arjunah | | 
9. rosakulaksah sphuritadharosthas 
trnaya matva ripumandalam tat | 
utsadayisyann iva sarvarajfiah 
Sanaih samakarsati gandivajyam | | 
esa yudisthiro ’rjunam nivarayati | etau nakulasahadevau | | 
10. krtaparikarabandhau carmanistrimSahastau 
parusitamukharagau spastadastadharosthau | 
vigatamaranasankau satvaram bhrataram me 
harim iva mrgapotau tejasabhiprayatau | | 
esa yudhisthirah kumarav upetya nivarayati | | 
11. nico ’*ham eva viparitamatih katham va 
rosam parityajatam adya nayanayajiiau | 
dyatadhikaram avamanam amrsyamanah 
sattvadhikesu vacaniyaparakramah syuh | | 
iti | esa gandhararajah | | 
12. aksan ksipan sakitavam prahasan sagarvam 
sankocayann iva mudam dvisatam svakirttya | 
svairasano drupadarajasutam rudantim 
kaksena pasyati likhaty abhikham nayajfiah | | 
etav acaryapitamahau tam drstva lajjayamanau 
patantantarhitamukhau sthitau | aho asya varnadhyata 
| aho bhavopapannata | aho yuktalekhata | suvyaktam 
alikhito ’yam citrapatah | prito ’smi | | 


Ah, this painting is beautiful! This Duhsasana right here, 
grabbed Draupadi by the lock of her hair. Indeed, this 
one here is Draupadi. 
7. Manhandled by Duhsasana, her eyes wide open out of 
perplexity, she shines like the digit of the moon that has 
already gone inside of Rahu’s mouth. 
Having seen Draupadi despised before the eyes of all the 
kings, this evil-minded Bhima right here, of pent-up 
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anger, is examining the columns of the assembly hall. This 

one here is Yudhisthira. 
8. Endowed with truth, duty, and compassion, his mind 
lost to gambling, just by casting a look at Vrkodara, he 
transforms his anger into peace. 

Now, this one here is Arjuna. 
9. His eyes twitching from anger, his lower lip quivering, 
having regarded that entire circle of foes as just a straw, 
as if intending to annihilate all the kings, he gently draws 
Gandiva’s string. 

This Yudhisthira right here is holding Arjuna back. These 

two here are Nakula and Sahadeva. 
10. The binding of their girdles done, shield and sword in 
their hands, the reddening of their faces harshly prompted, 
their lower lips discernibly bitten, deprived of the fear of 
death, they hastily and fiercely set out against my brother, 
like two fawns against a lion. 

This Yudhisthira right here, having come near the youths, is 

refraining them. 
11. Then, how am I the vile one of perverted mind? O 
experts in conduct and misconduct, let go of your anger 
today! Unforgiving of the dishonor related to the dicing 
match, may they have their heroism censured among 
the truly courageous ones. 

There, I have said it. This one here is the king of 

Gandhara. 
12. Casting the dice like a gambler, laughing with arrogance, 
as if blithely degrading the condition of his opponent with 
his own glory, sitting where he wants, with a frown he looks 
at the weeping daughter of king Drupada, and being 
skilled in the game, he scrapes the ground. 

The preceptor and the grandfather right here, ashamed 

after having seen her, stood with their faces covered by 

the edges of their robes. Ah, the richness of its colors! Ah, 

the lifelikeness! Ah, the skillful nature of the strokes! This 

picture was carefully painted. I am delighted. 


(DV 6.15-12.6) 


If this were another instance of Greco-Indian anukarana, its 
trademark would be merging: a Greek text (Phoenix) about an 
alleged sexual assault (Phthia’s pretend rape) that results in an 
unforgiving father (Amyntor) blinding his son (Phoenix), would 
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have been combined with a Roman text (The Eunuch) about a 
sexual assault (Pamphila’s actual rape) depicted in painting, to 
produce an Indian text (The Embassy) about a sexual assault 
(Draupad?’s humiliation) depicted in painting, that results in a 
blind father (Dhrtarastra) asking for forgiveness in the name of his 
son (Duryodhana). 

The other one of The Embassy’s chief contrivances, ie., the 
personified weapons, as a device intended to restrain the choleric 
god from harming the king, and thus impeding the divine plan, 
exhibits the signs of a deus ex machina, a frequent technique in 
the works of Euripides (e.g., Hipp. 1283 ff.). This notwithstanding, 
the concrete decision of utilizing personification could have been 
borrowed from Hellenistic/Roman lyric. 

Among Roman lyric poets, it-fiction can be exemplified by 
Catullus (84-54 BCE),°” Horace (65-8 BCE),°? and Martial (40-104 CE): 
in Catull. 4, a boat telling its life story, “says that he was [ait fuisse]” 
once a forest; in Catull. 66, a curl/constellation tells the story of the 
woman from whose hair it was cut, and it can even add, “I swear 
it [adiuro]”; in Catull. 67, a door reveals everyone’s secrets, and it 
further explains, “I have heard it [audivi]”; in Hor. Sat. 1.8, a statue 
of the god Priapus proclaims, “once I was the trunk of a fig tree 
[olim truncus eram ficulnus]”; in Mart. Epigr. 13.50, some truffles 
say, “as fruiting bodies we are second only to mushrooms [boletis 
poma secunda sumus]”; in Mart. Epigr. 14.39, a lamp, ironically 
enough, proclaims, “I shall remain silent [tacebo]”; in Mart Epigr. 
14.41, another lamp asserts, “Iam called a single lamp [una lucerna 
vocor]”; in Mart. Epigr. 14.44, a candelabrum states, “you know me 
to be wood [esse vides lignum]”; and in Mart. Epigr. 14.64, a flute 
complains about its flutist, “she is breaking us [nos... rumpit]”. 
There are many other examples of this topic. 


97 I follow the Latin text by Cornish (Catullus; Tibullus; Pervigilium Veneris, 
1962). The translations are my own. 

98 I follow the Latin text by Fairclough (Horace, 1942). The translations are my 
own. 

99 I follow the Latin text by Ker (Martial, 1920). The translations are my own. 
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Among Hellenistic lyric poets, examples of speaking objects 
are also quite common. The following poems?” by Hegesippus the 
epigrammatist (ca. 300-200 BCE), Mnasalces of Sicyon (ca. 300-200 
BCE), Nicias of Miletus (ca. 300-200 BCE), and Meleager of Gadara 
(ca. 100-1 BCE) are relevant for this study. The first three texts 
represent instances of a shield speaking, and therefore, appear 
close to the next quoted passage from The Embassy, in which 
a discus speaks. In Anth. Pal. 6.124, the “shield [Aomtic]” even 
identifies himself as such. 

In all three Greek epigrams, there are verbal forms evincing 
that the speaker is the object itself: “I have been fastened [Gupatl”, 
“I stay [ugvw]”, and “I was destined [MéAAov]”. This also happens 
in the Sanskrit quotation: “I have sprung [nirdhdvito ’smi]” and 
“should I openly appear [maya pravijrmbhitavyam]”. Furthermore, 
there are a couple of forms that even signal the locutionary act: “I 
proclaim [dapi katd]” and “having heard [srutva]”. All the Greek 
poems also feature a warlike god: “Pallas [TaAAdéoc]” and “Enyalius 
[EvuaAiov]”, which is the same as “Ares [Apnosc]”. Epithets stand 
out as being predominant, since Pallas, probably meaning “the 
maiden”, and Enyalius, meaning ‘the warlike one’, are respectively 
used for Athena and Ares, the two gods traditionally associated 
with war in Greek myth. The Sanskrit verse also opts for epithets: 
“the fortunate one [bhagavato]” and “the one of the large, lotus- 
like eyes [kamaldyataksah]”. However, a warlike demeanor is not 
as distinctive a feature in Krsna’s case. After all, Sudarsana says, 
Visnu has descended, not to bring about the annihilation, but to 
see that it is done. 

In addition, in two of the Greek texts, the shield talks about 
saving its owner: “always saving my bearer [tov Ue dépovT’ aigi 
pvoueva]” and “having often saved my master’s handsome chest 
[kaAov GvaKktoc/oTEépvov... TOAAdKLPvOaLEevVa]”. Thisis not explicitly 
stated in the quoted passage from The Embassy. Nonetheless, by 
remembering Krsna’s plan, Sudarsana kills two birds with one 
stone: he saves Duryodhana (from being killed by Ksrna) and he 


100 I follow the Greek texts by Paton (The Greek Anthology, 1916). The 
translations are my own. 
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saves the plan (of relieving the Earth from her burden). He truly 
saves the day, as any deus ex machina would when it comes to 
wrapping up the plot. 


Aonic dn0 Bpotéwv Opwv Tiwdvopoc Guwar 
va@ bmoppodia MaaAdsoc dAKkiudxac, 
TLOAAA GLSApEloU KEKOVLHEVG EK TIOAELOLO, 
TOV HE bEpovT’ aiei pvoueva Bavdtov. 


As the shield from the mortal shoulders of Timanor, I have 
been fastened to the attic on the temple of the bravely 
fighting Pallas, considerably covered with the dust of the 
iron war, after always saving my bearer from death. 


(Hegesippus, Anth. Pal. 6.124) 


"HSn tide wEvw TOAELOU Siva, KAAOV GvaKTOG 
OTEPVOV EUG VWTW TOAAGKL PUGALEVA. 
Kaimtep THAEBOAOUs iovs Kai yepuasdr aiva 
uupia kai SoAtyas SeFaueva Kduaxac, 
ovdéémote KAgitoto Autetv TeptwaKed TAYUV 
oaui kata, BAooupov dAoioBov "Evuaatov. 


Now [stay here, away from the war, having often saved my 
master’s handsome chest with my back. Although having 
received far-reaching arrows, thousands of dreadful stones, 
and large spears, I proclaim that I never left Cleitus’ huge 
forearm, at the hair-raising sound of Enyalius. 


(Mnasalces, Anth. Pal. 6.125) 


MEéAAov ipa otvyEpav Kayw Tote Sijptv Apnos 
EKTpoAuTovoa Xopav mapGeviwv atetw 
Aptéutsoc epi vadv, Emigevoc évOa yw’ €8nkev, 
Aeukov Emel Ketvou yiipas etelpe LEAN. 


So, at that time I was destined to give up the loathsome 
contest of Ares, for looking at the dances of the maidens 
around the temple of Artemis. Epixenus placed me there 
when old white age had weakened his limbs. 


(Nicias, Anth. Pal. 6.127) 
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Srutva giram bhagavato vipulaprasadan 
nirdhavito ’smi parivaritatoyadaughah | 

kasmin khalu prakupitah kamalayataksah 
kasyadya muirdhani maya pravijrmbhitavyam | | 


Having heard the voice of the fortunate one, I have sprung 
from his great kindness, surrounded by a stream of clouds. 
With whom is he angry, the one of the large, lotus-like 
eyes? On whose head should I openly appear now? 


(DV 42) 


The last Greek epigram is not spoken by a weapon, but by the god 
of war himself, who was presented with weapons as a means of 
honoring him. It mentions “spears [aiyavéat]”, a “helmet [mNAné]”, 
and on two occasions, a “shield [odxoc]” / “shields [6mAa]”. The topic 
has broadened but the emphasis is still there. It also remains in the 
next Sanskrit quotation, in which the “discus [cakram]” features 
twice. In the Greek poem, the god is identified by name (Ares) and 
epithet (Enyalius), as well as by a pronoun: “for me [yot]”. The 
Sanskrit verse opts for the god’s pronoun too: “mine [mama]”. 
The gruesome expression, “with human blood [Av@pw... Bpotéw]”, 
makes room for a more attenuated one: “the discus of your death 
[kalacakram tava]”. Finally, both gods (Ares and Krsna) are talking 
to someone (the mortals and Duryodhana) while intending for 
their message to be heard by someone else (the weapons and 
SudarSsana). 


Tic Tade Wot OvNnTavV TA TEpi PptyKoiow Avie 
okvAa, Tavatoxiothy TEPWLv Evuaatov; 

ovte yap aiyavéat meplayésc, OUTE TL THANE 
cAAodos, oUTE bOvwW ypavbEv Apnpe oaKos: 

aA abtws yavowvtTa kai GOTUHEALKTA OLSApy, 
oid mEp OVK évoriiic, GAAA yop@v évapa: 

oic OGAauOV KOGuEtTE yauALov: SrAa Sé ADBpw 
AetBoueva Bpotéw onkoc Apnos éxou. 


Which of the mortals hung up for me these spoils here, 
the ones around the walls, the poorest form of enjoyment 
for Enyalius? For no broken spears, not a single crestless 
helmet, nor a shield stained with blood have been presented; 
only these that are gleaming like before, unbeaten by the 
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iron, as if they were spoils, not of battle, but of dances. With 
them, embellish a bridal bed, but let the precinct of Ares 
have shields that are dripping with human blood. 


(Meleager, Anth. Pal. 6.163) 


yadi lavanajalam va kandaram va girinam 
grahaganacaritam va vayumargam prayasi | 
mama bhujabalayogapraptasamjatavegam 
bhavatu capala cakram kalacakram tavadya | | 


Even if you go to the ocean, to a cave of the mountains, or to 
the path of the wind, traversed by the planets, O ill-mannered 
one, may my discus, whose resulting speed is obtained by 
means of the strength of my arm, now be the discus of your 
death. 


(DV 45) 


If this were a third instance of Greco-Indian anukarana, its 
trademark would also be merging: a Greek text (Phoenix) probably 
ending with a deus ex machina (Phoenix’s eye treatment by Chiron?), 
would have been combined with a selection of Hellenistic texts 
(The Greek Anthology) featuring it-fiction with weapons (speaking 
shields), to produce an Indian text (The Embassy) featuring it-fiction 
with weapons (a speaking discus) as a form of deus ex machina 
(Duryodhana’s life being spared by SudarSsana). 

In sum, I postulate a Greek influence from Il. 9 and Phoenix into 
MBh. 5 and The Embassy. Such influence would encompass two 
adaptation techniques: character subtraction-cum-merging (EM1), 
and theme addition-cum-emphasis (EM2). As an instance of Greco- 
Indian anukarana, the key component of this Greek influence 
would be reversal. Furthermore, from the embassy motif, I claim 
two Greco-Roman borrowings: on one hand, the painting about a 
sexual assault, from Terence’s The Eunuch; on the other, it-fiction 
with weapons, from The Greek Anthology. As instances of Greco- 
Indian anukarana, they would both be characterized by merging. 


3. The Ambush 
The Tale of the Tricked Trickster 


For the purposes of this book, an ambush broadly refers to “... 
spying missions, raids on enemy camps, cattle rustling, and other 
types of epic warfare that happen at night” (Dué & Ebbott, 2010, p. 
32). In the Homeric Epics, ambushes seem to be valuable in terms 
of the overall goal of perfecting heroism. For instance, at Il. 13.277- 
278, one reads, “for an ambush, where the excellence of men better 
manifests itself, and where the cowardly man is brought to light, 
as well as the brave one [&c Adxov, évOa udAtoT ApeTn Staeidetat 
avdpov, / Eve’ 6 Te SE\Adc avnp 6c 7’ GAKLLOSG EFEGadvOn]”. Even the 
sack of Troy could be seen as a night ambush. 

The ambush motif makes for a good transition between those 
of the embassy and the ogre, given the fact that both of those 
episodes include instances of ambush. If the entire Cyclops episode 
(Od. 9.105-566) follows the poetics of ambush, at least a section of 
the Phoenix episode does so (Il. 9.474-477). However, Iliad 10 is the 
best example of the ambush motif in extant Greek epic. For this 
reason, as well as for the fact that the ambush from Il. 10 is the 
one adapted in Ps.-Euripides’ Rhesus, this is the book that I will 
examine. Its distinctive feature is the doubling of the ambush: with 
two spying missions followed by two ambushes, all of which takes 
place during the night, this is a wonderfully detailed use of the 
motif, and a great starting point for the analysis. 

The epic version is as follows: the book opens at nighttime and 
at the Greek bivouac, where everyone but king Agamemnon seems 
to be sleeping. Upon seeing the Trojan fires burning, he gets ready 
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by dressing himself in the skin of a lion. At that point, he is visited 
by his brother Menelaus, who comes wearing a leopard’s skin and 
asking if Agamemnon is planning on a spying mission. Afraid of 
Hector’s deeds during the previous day, Agamemnon intends to 
hold a night council: he sends Menelaus to wake up everyone, while 
he himself goes looking for old Nestor. On their way, Agamemnon 
and Nestor wake up Odysseus and Diomedes, who will be the key 
figures of the Greek ambush. 

For the council, the scene moves away from the huts, through 
the trench, and into the open field. Nestor proposes a night attack, 
during which they could gather intelligence about the Trojans’ 
plans. Whoever volunteers will obtain fame and gifts. Diomedes 
steps up, but he also asks for a companion. The sneaky Odysseus 
seems like the perfect choice. By now, two out of the three watches 
of the night have passed, and dawn draws near. As with the king 
and his brother, their animal attire is highlighted: Diomedes’ 
helmet is made from a bull’s hide; Odysseus’, from the teeth of a 
boar. With Athena’s blessing, they march through the plain, still 
filled with the corpses from the daytime slaughter. 

With a little repetition with variation, the author then turns to 
the Trojan bivouac. Like Agamemnon, Hector is awake and calls for 
a night council; like Nestor, he sets forth the idea of a night attack, 
which would reveal the Greeks’ intentions. As gifts, he offers a 
chariot and two horses. Like Diomedes, Dolon volunteers, looking 
forward to obtaining Achilles’ horses. He puts on a wolf’s hide, as 
well as a helmet made from the skin of a ferret. Astutely, Odysseus 
lets him pass them, so that when they come after him from behind, 
he confuses foes with friends. Diomedes chases him, and Odysseus 
not only asks if Dolon is spying, but also manages to gather some 
intelligence of his own: the Trojans keep watch but their allies do 
not, the Thracians are newcomers and their king Rhesus has the 
best horses. Afterwards, Diomedes cuts off Rhesus’ head. 

Having outsmarted Dolon, Diomedes and Odysseus proceed to 
seek out Rhesus. Diomedes’ casualties add up to twelve plus one, 
for Rhesus is killed after twelve of his companions. Meanwhile, 
Odysseus removes the bodies, and he leads Rhesus’ horses back 
to the Greek camp, not without stopping midway to gather Dolon’s 
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spoils. In favor of the Greeks, Athena oversees the ambush and 
intervenes when necessary; as for the Trojans, Apollo awakes the 
Thracian Hippocoon, who pointlessly calls for Rhesus. Diomedes 
and Odysseus come back as heroes, and the latter tells Nestor 
the deeds performed by the former: Diomedes is responsible for 
twelve-plus-one victims, this time, combining Rhesus’ comrades 
and the spy Dolon. The book ends with the triumphant raiders 
bathing and eating. 

Regarding Ps.-Euripides’ Rhesus, its numerous sources include 
the Homeric Epics, the Epic Cycle, and even Aristophanes. 
Focusing on the tragedians, the play evinces the influence of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, as well as a clear Euripides-imitatio. This 
notwithstanding, the main source for the adaptation is the ambush 
motif coming from JI. 10. The play is divided into four episodes, 
respectively dealing with the mission by the spy Dolon, the arrival 
of the hero Rhesus, his boastfulness, and his killing. Since the 
parodos,’” the Chorus of Trojans makes it clear that the action 
starts by the tent of Hector, during the fourth watch of the night. 

In the first episode, king Hector fears a night escape of the Greek 
army, which would leave him bloodthirsty. When he is about to 
wake everyone up, the warrior Aeneas offers him some advice: a 
spying mission might be better. Dolon volunteers and demands, as 
a reward, the horses of Achilles. Having dressed himself with a 
wolf hide, the boastful Dolon believes that he will kill the warriors 
Odysseus and Diomedes. After a first stasimon,’” in which the 
Trojans failto keep the champagne on ice and prematurely celebrate 
the mission of Dolon, the second episode turns the focus towards 
Rhesus. A messenger informs Hector about the arrival of Rhesus, 
which the shepherds mistake for a cattle raid. Uninterested at first, 
Hector progressively caves in. He goes from wanting nothing to do 
with Rhesus to accepting him, first as a guest and then as an ally. 

After a second stasimon, during which the Trojans praise 
Rhesus in quasi-hubristic terms, the third episode begins with an 


101 A parodos is the first choral part of a Greek play and it signals the entrance 
of the Chorus. 

102 A stasimon is any choral part of a Greek play other than the first one and the 
last one, and it serves to separate the episodes. 
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explanation for the tardy arrival. Before coming to fight the Greeks 
at Troy, Rhesus had to fight the Scythians at Thrace. Boastful like 
Dolon, Rhesus believes that he can kill the Greeks within a single 
day. He asks to be stationed facing the tents of the hero Achilles, 
and Hector brings him up to speed about the well-known quarrel. 
Hector also warns him about Diomedes and Odysseus, shows 
him a place for him to spend the night, and shares with him the 
watchword, just in case. 

Following a third stasimon that stresses both the tardiness 
of Dolon and the proximity of dawn, the fourth and last episode 
opens with Odysseus and Diomedes. Having already killed Dolon 
and learned the watchword from him, they are trying, without any 
success, to find Hector and kill him. They are not sure about their 
next step, and at this point the goddess Athena enters the stage 
to intervene in their favor. She points them towards Rhesus and 
orders them to kill him instead. Moreover, Athena diverts prince 
Paris, by posing as the goddess Aphrodite. Having already killed 
Rhesus, Odysseus and Diomedes are now struggling to get back 
to the ships. What follows is an epiparodos,’® during which the 
Trojans fail to capture the Greeks, mostly because of the cunning 
of Odysseus. 

Lastly, the exodos’™ includes some moving scenes: the dream 
of the charioteer, with two wolves mounted on horses; the 
accusation of Hector, who has left a lot to be desired as a general; 
and the dea ex machina of the Muse. The Muse curses Diomedes, 
Odysseus and even the infamous Helen. She laments the death of 
her son Rhesus, and she blames Athena for her meddling. All this 
helps Hector to confirm his suspicions of Greek wrongdoing. But 
there is more. The Muse also prophesizes the hero cult of Rhesus 
and the death of Achilles, and Hector never ceases to believe that 
he can turn his luck around. The play ends when daylight is just 
starting to break. 


103 An epiparodos is a sort of second parodos or choral part of a Greek play. 
104 An exodos is the last choral part of a Greek play, and it signals the departure 
of the Chorus. 
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In the dramatic version, the author profits, among others, from 
these nine procedures: [GA1]*° he merges two camps into one, 
[GA2] he merges two dialogues into one, [GA3] he adds a tricky 
bargaining, [GA4] he emphasizes the braggart, [GA5] he emphasizes 
the adaptation’s sources, [GA6] he adds the anagnorisis, [GA7] 
he changes the perspective of the attack, [GA8] he maintains the 
nighttime, and [GA9] he ignores the on-stage death. 

[GA1] In terms of spatial location, the narrative source begins at 
the Greek camp (JI. 10.1), transitions into the Trojan camp halfway 
through the book (1. 10.299), and then returns to its starting point 
near the end (II. 10.532). This twofold scenery is merged into one 
in the dramatic adaptation, where the two camps, together with 
their comings and goings, become one.1% Agamemnon’s and 
Hector’s huts become just those pertaining to the Trojan. In this 
way, instead of contrasting Greeks and Trojans, the playwright 


105 GA stands for “Greek Ambush”. Hence, numbers GA1-GA9 refer to the 
adaptation of JI. 10 into Rhesus. Once again, these are just the adaptation 
techniques that will allow me to argue for parallelisms with the Greco- 
Roman world. Other techniques at play include maintaining the timing 
of Hector’s speech, merging two of Nestor’s opinions into one of Hector’s, 
adding Hector’s blaming of Fortune, changing the meaning of Hector’s lion 
metaphor, merging Menealus’ and Polydamas’ characters into Aeneas’ 
character, changing Dolon’s character from ignoble to noble, emphasizing 
the wolf hide, changing Rhesus’ character from noble to hero, emphasizing 
Odysseus’ role, adding the watchword, changing the intended victim from 
Rhesus to Hector, changing the leaving of Dolon’s spoils into a carrying 
of Dolon’s spoils, emphasizing Athena’s role, subtracting Dolon’s treason, 
adding Athena’s deception of Paris, changing Dolon’s actual capture into 
Odysseus’ and Diomedes’ near capture, changing Rhesus’ bad dream into 
the Charioteer’s nightmare, changing the lion/Diomedes into the wolves/ 
Achaeans, maintaining Diomedes’ taking of Rhesus’ chariot, ignoring 
Odysseus’ and Diomedes’ heroism, and changing Thetis’ lament into the 
Muse’s lament. 

106 On merging two camps into one, see Liapis (2012): “In many ways, Hector 
is the play’s central character, and his sleeping-place the visual centre of 
the action” (p. xlvii); Fries (2014): “Likewise, the position Hector assigns 
to Rhesus and his men in 518-20 (cf. 613-15) matches that of Il. 10.434, a 
telling detail after different precedents (including the tetyookomia in Iliad 
3) had to be invoked for the encounter between Hector and the Thracian 
king (388-526, 388-453, 467-526nn.)” (p. 9); and Fantuzzi (2020): “Rhesus, a 
play that focuses on the problem of power in the military sphere, begins 
appropriately enough at the bivouac of the leader of the Trojan army, 
Hector, and this remains the setting until the end” (p. 1). 
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contrasts two Trojan factions, headed by Hector and Rhesus. The 
topic of sleeping serves to weave together the two locations. 


GAAOL HEV Tapa vnvotv aplotijes Tavayawv 
evSov ravvbxLoL, VaAaKG® SeSunuévor brvw- 


Next to their ships, the other chiefs of the Achaeans were 
sleeping through the night, overcome by soft sleep. 


(il. 10.1-2) 


OvSE LEV OVSE TpG@ac aynvopas eiacev “ExtTwp 
EVSELV, GAN’ GUVSLc¢ KLKANOKETO TAVTAs ApioTtoUs, 


And Hector also did not allow the heroic Trojans to sleep; 
instead, he called together all their chiefs. 


(Il. 10.299-300) 


BfOl mposg Evvac TAG Extopéous: 
Tig UTAOTLOTHV AypuTVvOs BaclAEwWS 
f] TEVXOMOPWV; 


Go to Hector’s beds! Who is wakeful among the king’s 
squires or armor bearers? 


(Rhes. 1-3) 


[GA2] Ps.-Euripides changes Agamemnon’s and Menelaus’ dialogue 
into Hector’s and Aeneas’ dialogue.’”’ Building on the awakening 
scene, which served as an introductory announcement to the 
adaptation, the conclusions reached in these dialogues mirror 
each other, as an instance of repetition with variation: where 
Agamemnon orders that Menelaus raise his voice and wake up the 
Greeks, Hector instructs Aeneas to lower his and to allow the Trojans 
to continue sleeping. At the level of the characters, Agamemnon’s 
farsightedness seems to be replaced by a sheer lack of it on Hector’s 
part. However, when focusing on the author’s intentions, the 


107 On merging two dialogues into one, see Dué & Ebbott (2010): “The dialogue 
between Hektor and Aeneas about how to respond (Rhesos 87-148) is 
similar in structure, although not in content, to that between Agamemnon 
and Menealos (Iliad 10.36-72). We see that, after some disagreement, their 
conclusion is to let the allies continue to sleep, while Agamemnon and 
Menelaos, cooperative throughout, resolve to wake the Achaean leaders” (p. 
123). 
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Trojans need to be asleep for the ambush to happen. With a clear 
precedent in the source text, and with a deliberate reversal in the 
new version, this dialogue serves as a clear-cut example of what an 
adaptation is, both as a product and as a process of creation. 


oGéyyeo & 1 Kev inoda, Kai éypryyopOar Gvwy8t, 


Speak up wherever you may go, and command them to be 
awake... 


(1. 10.67) 


oteixwv 6& Kota OVLUGXOUG: TAY’ Av oTPATOG 
KIWOI?’ AkoUVGaS VUKTEPOUS EKKANOIaAS. 


Going there, calm our allies: perhaps the army might be 
stirred up, having heard about our nightly assemblies. 


(Rhes. 138-139) 


[GA3] Dolon’s bargaining is an addition. And the bargaining chips 
reveal the influence of Agamemnon’s and Achilles’ negotiations, 
as per the enumeration at JI. 9.122-156, on Hector’s and Dolon’s 
negotiations. In the epic, Hector voluntarily offers a pair of 
horses together with a chariot; then, Dolon has him swear that the 
horses will be those of Achilles. In the drama, Hector proposes the 
spying mission without mentioning any reward for such effort, 
and Dolon calls him on it. 


GAN’ Gye LOL TO OKATMTPOV AVAGXEO, Kai LOL 6UoGGOV 
1) uev tovs inmouc Te kai Apuata ToLKiAG YAAK 
Swoéyev, ot dopéovow auvuova IInAetwva, 


But come on, raise your scepter before me and swear 
to me that you will give me the horses and the chariot 
ornamented with bronze, which carry the noble son of 
Peleus. 


(Il. 10.321-323) 


108 On the addition of a tricky bargaining, see Fries (2014): “The ‘guessing-game’ 
by which Dolon elicits the promise of Achilles’ horses as a reward for his 
expedition is informed by the proxy negotiations between Agamemnon and 
Achilles in Iliad 9, and the animals themselves are described after Jl. 16.149- 
51 + 23.276-8 (cf. 149-94, 185-8nn.)” (p. 9); and Fantuzzi (2020): “The debate 
between Dolon and Hector is a major addition to the plot of II. 10” (p. 64). 
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ovKobv moveiv LEV yp, Tovobvta & GFLov 
pLodov dEpEoOat. TavTi yap TpooKEipvEvov 
KepSoc mMpos Epyw Tv xaptv TikTEt SuTAfV. 


Well, it is necessary to work for it, and therefore, to give the 
worker a fair wage. Remuneration being attached to a job 
brings forth twice the pleasure. 


(Rhes. 161-163) 


[GA4] Rhesus goes from silent character in the Homeric epic 
to title character in the play attributed to Euripides.*°? Rhesus’ 
characterization is correlated to Hector’s. In the play, when 
warned about Rhesus’ unexpected arrival, Hector is the one who 
determines his standing: for Hector, Rhesus is, first, an opportunist 
who comes “for the feast [&¢ Sait’]” (Rhes. 325) without having 
contributed for securing “the prey [Agiav]” (Rhes. 326); Rhesus is, 
then, “a guest at the table [yévoc S€ mpoc Tpamecav]” (Rhes. 337) 
but not “an ally [ovupaxoc]” (Rhes. 336); and Rhesus is, eventually, 
considered “an ally [oUuaxos]” (Rhes. 341). In turn, given that 
Priam does not figure among the characters of the play, Rhesus 
addresses Hector as a king: “O king of this land [tUpavve tijode 
yiis]” (Rhes. 388). 

The emphasis on Rhesus’ character continues with him being 
given an origin story: “But when I was about to undertake my long 


109 On the emphasis on the braggart, see Dué & Ebbott (2010): “In the Iliad we 
do not have any opportunity to see what Rhesos is like as a character — he is 
asleep and then dead the only time he appears. In the Rhesos, his character 
is presented as overconfident in his abilities to win the war in a single day 
of fighting, but his tragic mistake is related to ambush in particular” (p. 
126); Fries (2014): “The epic Thracian [sc. Rhesus] is a nonentity, a sleeping 
source of booty for Odysseus and Diomedes, but the memorable description 
of his god-like appearance and snow-white horses (Il. 10.435-41) has been 
incorporated into the Shepherd’s report of his approach (301-8) and is 
further elaborated in the chorus’ ‘cletic hymn’ and entry announcement 
(342-79, 380-7nn.)” (p. 9); and Fantuzzi (2020): “In the play Rhesus does not 
have time to fight, and dies ‘ingloriously’ (758-61), as in the JI., but at least he 
speaks extensively, in a long debate with Hector (388-517). This debate has 
two structural aims. First of all, together with Athena’s claim that Rhesus 
could annihilate the Greeks on the battlefield in a single day (598-606), it 
constructs what we might call the virtual and boastful heroism of Rhesus. 
This in part replaces his non-existent martial glory with extreme ambition... 
The second aim of the debate between Hector and Rhesus is to consider in 
depth the risks and benefits of military alliances” (pp. 15-16). 
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journey to Ilium, my neighboring land, the people of Scythia, went 
to war with me [dAA’ ayyitépuwv Wata LoL, LKvONGs AEwse, / UEAAOVTL 
VOOTOV TOV TIPOG “IALov mEpav / Evvi We mOAEUOV]” (Rhes. 426-428). 
Nevertheless, probably the greatest novelty is the assertion that 
he could get rid of the Greeks within a single day. Coming from 
him, this only contributes to turning the emphasis into a sort 
of caricature, much along the lines of what the Roman theater 
(Plautus, Mil.) calls a miles gloriosus (braggart warrior). Hector, 
Dolon, and Rhesus all have moments of boastfulness. As seen in the 
next three passages, respectively, Hector asserts that he could have 
destroyed the Greek army, Dolon proclaims that he will behead 
Odysseus, and Rhesus claims that he will end the war in a single 
day. Ironically enough, Rhesus does not make it past the night, 
Dolon himself is beheaded by Odysseus’ coconspirator, and Hector 
makes it to the end of the play still believing that he can win. 


@ Saiuov, dotic w evtvyobvt’ évdodtoac 
Boivns A€ovta, mpiv TOV Apyeiwv otpatov 
ovpsnv aravta THS8’ avaAdoat Sopi. 


O Fortune, in whichever form turned me, the lucky lion, 
away from my feast, before I could kill the entire army of 
the Argives, as if dragged along, with this spear! 


(Rhes. 56-58) 


ow8noouai ToL kai KTaVWV OSVG0EWG 
oiow Kapa oOL... 


I will return safely, and having killed Odysseus, I will bring 
you his head... 


(Rhes. 219-220) 


ov nev yap én Séxatov aiypdlets étosc 
Kovédév Tepaivetc, nuepav 8 && Nuepac 
pittEls KUBEUWV TOV TIPO Apyetous Apn: 

Euol S& Odic Ev NALov KaTApKEGEL 

TEPOAVTL TUPyOUS vavoTaOuots ETEOTEGETV 
Kteivai 7 Axaove... 


110 On Rhesus as a miles gloriosus, see Fantuzzi (2020): “Rhesus is from time to 
time almost a miles gloriosus, but he seems to have the potential to be a good 
fighter” (p. 46). Cf. Liapis’ (2012, p. xlv ff.) critique. 
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Indeed, you are now throwing your spear for the tenth year, 
and you are accomplishing nothing, and day after day, while 
playing at dice, you are casting Ares against the Argives. 
But for me, a single daylight of the sun will suffice, when 
ravaging the towers, to burst into the roadstead and kill 
the Achaeans. 


(Rhes. 444-449) 


Rhesus behaves like a braggart warrior even more than Hector and 
Dolon. Two more examples serve to support this claim. In the first 
one, he wishes to take his own army to Greece, in an overt reversal 
of the known story. Then, so he asserts, he would singlehandedly 
destroy all Greece. In the second example, he once again focuses 
on Odysseus, whom he intends to impale with an aggressiveness 
like that he exhibited while threatening his beheading. 


évv ool oTpatevetv yiv em’ Apyeiwv 8€Aw 
kai nm&oav €AOwv EAAGS’ Exrépoat Sopi, 
we av UGOWOLv Ev LEPEL TAOXELV KAKDC. 


... together with you, I wish to advance with my army towards 
the land of the Achaeans, and having arrived, to ravage all 
Greece with my spear, so that they would learn, in turn, to 
suffer badly. 


(Rhes. 471-473) 


. COVTA OVAAABWV EyW 
TUAOV Er’ EFOSOtow Aureipas paxtv 
OTNHOW TETELVOIS yUi BotvaTHplov. 


...having taken him alive and having impaled him through 
his spine by the side of the doors, I will set him up as food 
for the winged vultures. 


(Rhes. 513-515) 


[GA5] Ifthe epic source mentions in passing a clamor and an uproar 
among the Trojans, the dramatic adaptation further elaborates 
such commotion.™ The epic Trojans are too sluggish to capture 


111 On the emphasis on the adaptation’s sources, see Fries (2014): “The 
epiparodos (675-91 + 692-727) dramatises a single sentence in the epic 
source. The commotion caused by the searching chorus parallels that of 
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Diomedes and Odysseus; the dramatic Trojans, grouped together 
as the Chorus, are too naive to hold on to them. Furthermore, the 
fact that this re-created commotion is certainly an adaptation is 
signaled by a pun. When an unaware Trojan asks, “What is your 
troop? [tig 6 Adxog;]”, any discerning audience member hears, 
“What sort of ambush is this? [tic 6 Adyoc;]”. The word used here 
for “troop [Adxos]” is the same one that is employed through the 
drama for the main motif: the “ambush [Adyoc]”. 


Tpwwv S& KAayyH] Te kai GorEetoc MPTO KVSOMOc 
BuvovtTwv Guvsic: Onedvto 6& peEpuEpa Epya, 
doo’ GvSpec pesavtec EBav koidas emi vijac. 


A clamor and an unspeakable uproar rose among the 
Trojans, who were rushing all together: they gazed upon the 
mournful deeds that the warriors had done before they left 


for the hollow ships. 
(1. 10.523-525) 
675 éa €a: 
Bade Bade Bade: Oéve Eve <Oéve>. 
Tig AVP; 
677 Aetooe: TOUTOV AvSO. 
680 Sedpo Sedpo nhc. 
681 TOUGS’ ExW, TOVGS’ Euaptla 
678-9 KA@mac oitlvEes KaT’ Opdvyv Tovde kKiwovo 
OTPATOV. 
682 tic 6 AOXOg; TAEv éBac; noSaroc et; 
675 Hey, hey! 
Throw it, throw it, throw it! Kill him, kill 
him, <kill him>! 
Who is that man? 
677 Look: Iam speaking about that one! 


the Trojans when, alerted by Hippocoon, they discover the massacre in the 
Thracian camp (Il. 10.523-4)” (p. 10). 
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680 Here, here, everyone! 

681 Ihave them, I caught them, 

678-9 the thieves who are disturbing the army 
during the night. 

682 What is your troop? Where did you come 


from? From what country are you? 


(Rhes. 675-682) 


[GA6] Another procedure followed by the author of the Rhesus 
is the addition of the anagnorisis. According to Aristotle," 
“Anagnorisis, as its name signals, is a change from ignorance 
to knowledge, either towards friendship or towards enmity, of 
what defines prosperity and adversity [avayvwptotc S€, Womep 
Kai Tovvona onuatvel, €&§ dyvoiacs eic yy@ow uEetaBoan, A eis 
obiriav i eic ExOpav, THV mpOG EvTLXIiaV fh SvOTLXiaV WeLoUEVWv]” 
(Poet. 1452a28-31). Also, anagnorises can result from various 
procedures: “the one by signs [f 6ta TOV onuEeiwv]”, “the ones 
effected by the poet [ai memompévat dnd Tod momTot)”, “the 
one by memory [1 Sta Uvyuns]”, “the one from reasoning [1 €« 
ovAAoy.topod]”, and “the one from events themselves [1 €§ avt@v 
TOV TPAYUATWV]”. 

In Il. 10, Hector does not even acknowledge Rhesus’ death, 
but in Rhes., following the Muse’s appearance, Hector confirms 
what he has suspected all along: Odysseus is responsible. 
Before the dea ex machina, the Charioteer blames Hector for 
Rhesus’ death, and Hector, in turn, accuses Odysseus of the 
killing of both Rhesus and Dolon. After the anagnorisis, the true 
enmity is revealed, not between Trojan factions, but between 
the Trojans and the Greeks. The next two passages indicate, 
respectively, Hector’s first words in the narrative after Rhesus’ 
killing, and Hector’s first words in the play after the anagnorisis. 


112 I follow the Greek text by Halliwell (Aristotle; Longinus; Demetrius, 1995). 
The translations are my own. 
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Tp@ec kai AUKLOL Kai AdpSavot ayxtwaxntai, 
avéepec Eote, diAot, uvyoacbe Sé Bovpidos AAKij\<c. 
oiyev’ Avip Wptotoc, éuoi Sé wey’ evyoc €SwKeE 
Zevc Kpovidns: aad’ ibUc eAaUveTe UWVULXAG iTTOUG 
idSipwv Aavady, iv’ bméptepov Eebyoc Apnabe. 


O Trojans, Lycians, and Dardanians, all fighting hand by 
hand! O friends! Be men and remember your impetuous 
courage. Their best warrior is gone and Zeus, the son of 
Cronos, granted me great glory. Ride your single-hoofed 
horses straight towards the powerful Danaans, so that you 
may win greater glory. 


(Il. 11.286-290) 


Sn Ta8’: oVSEv LdvTEwv ESEl MPaoal 
‘OSvoo0EWS TEXVALOL TOVS’ OAWAOTA. 


I knew it: there was no need for a seer to tell us that this one 
was killed by the tricks of Odysseus. 


(Rhes. 952-953) 


Even when aware of the deceit, Hector refuses to admit defeat. 
His final words in the play are tragic, for he is willing to go down 
defending a lost cause. 


..WC DTEpBAAWV OTPATOV 

teiyn V Ayat@v vavoiv aidov éuBareiv 

némovba Tpwoi 6’ nuépav éAevbEpav 

aktiva Tv oteixovoay nAiou dépetv. 

Thus, having traversed the army and the walls of the 
Achaeans to set fire to their ships, I believe that the 


upcoming brightness of the sun will bring a day of freedom 
for the Trojans. 


(Rhes. 989-992) 


[GA7] The broader authorial decision is that of changing the 
perspective from the Greeks to the Trojans.’% The beginning of 


113 On the change of perspective of the attack, see Dué & Ebbott (2010): “The 
Rhesos presents the story of this night raid and ambush from the Trojan 
point of view, and it seems to set itself up as a parallel or alternative to the 
Iliad 10 account in its opening details” (p. 123); Fries (2014): “For lack of an 
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the Rhesus makes this quite clear by contrasting several scenes. 
For instance, Nestor’s question, “who is this, coming alone by the 
ships, through the army, during the dark night, when the other 
mortals sleep? [tig &’ obtOSG Kata vijac ava otpatov &pxeat otoc 
/ vob«ta 6v opovainy, 6te & evSovot Bpotoi GAAoL]” (II. 10.82-83), 
is transformed into that of Hector: “who are those, approaching 
our bedsteads during the night? [tives €k vuKT@v Tas NUETEPAG 
/ Koitag mAdQ0v0";]” (Rhes. 13-14). The patronymic in “calling 
each man by their father’s name and their descent [matpd0ev 
ék yevelic Ovouddwv dvépa éxaotov]” (Il. 10.68-69) is reworked 
into a patronymic and a pretend matronymic: “who will go to 
Panthus’ son or to that of Europa, leader of the Lycian men? 
[tic cio’ énri MavOotdSay, / i tov E0pwsac, Avkiwv ayov avSpav;]” 
(Rhes. 28-29). In addition, the Trojan “many fires [mupda moAAd]” 
(Il. 10.12) become Greek “fires [mUp’]” (Rhes. 41); and the Trojan 
“sound of flutes and pipes, and clamor of men [avAQ@v oupiyywv 7 
évorily 6uadov 7 avOpwnwv]” Ul. 10.13) turns into a Greek “tumult 
[BopvBw]” (Rhes. 45). 

The idea of retelling a known story from the point of view of 
the losing party is a common one in Greek theater (Aeschylus’ 
Persians; Euripides’ Andromache, Hecuba, Helen, and Trojan 


adequate precedent among the Trojans in ‘Homer’, the sequence of 1-148 
has been devised as a mirror-image of II. 10.1-179, which describes the 
anxious commotion in the Greek naval camp” (p. 8); and Fantuzzi (2020): 
“From the very beginning of JI. 10, Greeks and Trojans behave and think 

in similar ways and their actions mirror each other. The same duplication 
can be observed in Rhesus. The leaders of both camps are awake and call a 
council; in each camp, a leader has the idea of a spy mission and asks for a 
volunteer; in both cases, the volunteers arm themselves in an unusual way, 
wearing animal pelts or unusual headgear... and the spies are promised 

the enemy’s best horses (in the case of the Trojans) or in fact receive them 
(in the case of the Greeks)” (p. 58). On the borrowings from II. 10, see also 
Liapis’ (2012) list: Rhes. 49-51, Rhes.72-73, Rhes. 178, Rhes. 193-194, Rhes. 458- 
460a, Rhes. 477-478, Rhes. 480, Rhes. 494-495, Rhes. 523-525a, Rhes. 609b-610, 
Rhes. 611-612, Rhes. 627-299, Rhes. 702, Rhes. 752-753, Rhes. 784-786, Rhes. 
792, and Rhes. 829-831 (p. 1x); and Fries’ (2014) cross-references: Rhes. 1-148 
~ Il. 10.1-179, Rhes. 149-223 ~ Il. 10.299-337, Rhes. 264-387 ~ Il. 10.436-441, 
Rhes. 388-526 ~ Il. 10.434, Rhes. 527-564 ~ Il. 10.251-253, 428-431, 561-563, 
Rhes. 565-94 ~ Il. 10.339-468, Rhes. 595-641 ~ Il. 10.433-441, 463-464, 474-475, 
479-481, Rhes. 642-674 ~ Il. 10.509-511, Rhes. 675-727 ~ Il. 10.523-524, Rhes. 
728-881 ~ Il. 10.515-521, and Rhes. 756-803 ~ Il. 10.471-497 (p. 10, n. 4). 
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Women). Moreover, the procedure of introducing such retelling 
by a specific scene, like the awakening, works in tandem with the 
announced nature of most adaptations. 

[GA8] As for the occurrence in time, night remains the trademark 
of the ambush motif.* However, the precise moment in time is 
phrased differently: in Homer, two out of the three watches of the 
night have passed; in Ps.-Euripides, four out of five. The contingents 
in charge of the watches in Rhesus are, successively, the Paeonians, 
the Cilicians, the Mysians, the Trojans, and the Lycians. For the 
adaptation, the number five signals the deadline. 


cotpa Sé Sf mpoPEeBnke, tapoiywKev Sé TAEWV VUE 
TOV SUVO LOLPAwy, TPLTATH &’ Ett wotpa AEAELTTAL. 


The stars are far gone, and two full watches of the night 
having passed, now only a third watch is left. 


(il. 10.252-253) 


S€Ealto vewv KANnSova LOWY, 
ol TETPALOLPOV VUKTOS OVAAKIV 
TAGNS OTPATLAS MPOKAONVTAL 


Let him hear the news of the recent reports of those who, 
during the fourth watch of the night, are guarding the 
entire army. 


(Rhes. 4-6) 


— Tig EKNPLYON TpwWTHV mvaaKny; 

— MvyS6voc vidv daot KdpotBov. 

— tics yap em’ avTH; — KiAtkac Haiwv 
OTpAaTOG Hyetpev, Muooi 8’ Huds. 

— ovkovuv Aukious TéEUTTHV OVAAKIV 
Bavtac éyeipetv 

KALpOc KANpov KaTa LoOtpay; 


— Who was announced for the first watch? 

— They say that Coroebus, the son of Mygdon. 

— Who, then, after him? 

— The Paeonian army woke the Cilicians; and the Mysians, us. 


114 On maintaining the nighttime, see Fantuzzi (2020): “No other tragedy is set 
entirely at night... although some fragmentary ones were probably set at 
night...” (p. 55, n. 183). 
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— Then is it not time, as per the drawing of the lots, to wake 
the Lycians, having gone to them, for the fifth watch? 


(Rhes. 538-545) 


[GA9] Dolon’s death is gruesomely described in the epic, but it is 
only alluded to in the drama." According to Aristotle,"* “Suffering 
is a destructive and painful action, such as deaths in public, 
excessive pains, wounds, and others such as these [md90¢ 5€ €oTt 
mpaEtc POaptiKh fi OSuvNpG, oiov oi te Ev TH Oavep Odvatorxai ai 
meplwdvuviatkai Tpwoelcs kaldoatotatta]” (Poet. 1452b11-13). Public 
deaths are not necessarily the same as deaths on stage. In Greek 
tragedy, the latter are rarae aves. Nonetheless, avoiding deaths 
on stage is not a rule but a convention, and it entails “the act that 
causes death” (Sommerstein, 2010, p. 33), rather than the actual 
death. In fact, death on stage occurs twice in the extant corpus of 
Greek tragedy (Euripides’ Alcestis and Hippolytus). In this sense, 
ps.-Euripides’ treatment agrees with the convention within Greek 
theater: he does not stage the beheading, i.e., the action that caused 
Dolon’s death. 


"H, Kai 6 wév uty éuedre yeveiov yetpi maxein 
atauevos Aicoeo#at, 6 & avbyéva wEooov EAaooE 
odacyavy at&ac, ard & dudw Képoe tévovt_e: 
oO8eyyouevou & dpa Tov ye kapn Kovinow eutyOn. 


And he [sc. Dolon] was about to beg him by touching his 
chin with his stout hand, but having thrust at him, he [sc. 
Diomedes] struck him in the middle of the neck with his 
sword, and severed both of his arteries, and immediately, 
the head of the one still speaking mingled with the dust. 


(Il. 10.454-457) 


115 On ignoring Dolon’s death, Liapis (2012): “More importantly perhaps, 
the Rh. author takes care to refer to Dolon’s eventual murder only in 
the vaguest terms (525-6, 557-8, 863-5 nn.) —- whereas in the Doloneia the 
slaughter is described with gruesome detail (Il. 10.454-9)” (p. xlix); and 
Fries (2014): “Their entry dialogue (565-94) contains several allusions to the 
spy’s interception and death (Jl. 10.339-468), which allow the audience to 
reconstruct his fate” (p. 9). 

116 I follow the Greek text by Halliwell (Aristotle; Longinus; Demetrius, 1995). 
The translations are my own. 
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Tac & ov S€6paxkac; ov KTAVOVTE VaVOTAILWV 
KataoKkorov AdAwva owCouEV TASE 
OKVAEvUAT’?; fh Mav oTpatoTESov TEpoEtv SoKeEic; 


How have you done nothing? Having killed Dolon, the spy 
of the roadstead, are we not keeping these spoils? Are you 
expecting to ravage the whole camp? 


(Rhes. 591-593) 


Likewise, the number of Thracian deaths is not specified by the 
playwright. Even though book 10 specifies twice that the thirteen 
dead men are a combination of twelve plus one (JI. 10.487-496 and 
Il. 10.560-561), the Rhes. ignores the number of casualties.“ The 
total of thirteen is obtained, first, by adding up the twelve Thracian 
warriors and Rhesus himself; and then, by considering the twelve 
Thracian warriors alongside Dolon. In the play, besides that of 
Dolon, only the death of Rhesus is mentioned. Once again, the 
convention within Greek theater is followed: the dramatist does 
not stage the action that caused Rhesus’ death. 


Wc UEV OpHtkac Avspac EmwxeTto TVSEos vids, 
6dpa SuMden’ EEgvev... 


...SO, the son of Tydeus attacked the Thracian warriors, until 
he killed twelve. 

(U1. 10.487-488) 
aA OTE SY PaclAfja Ktynoato Tuséos vids, 


TOV TPLOKALSEKATOV LEAL SEG OULOV annvpa 
aoOuaivovtTa... 


But when the son of Tydeus approached the king, he took 
the honey-sweet life of the thirteenth one [sc. Rhesus], 
who was left gasping for breath... 


(Il. 10.494-496) 


..1ap & etapous dvoKkaisexa Tavtas apiotous. 
TOV TPLOKALSEKATOV OkOTOV EiAOLEV EyyUOL vn Ov, 


117 On ignoring the number of casualties, see Fantuzzi (2020): “At Il. 10.495 
Homer speaks of twelve Thracians plus Rhesus killed by Diomedes; Rh. does 
not give figures” (p. 49, n. 155). 
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...in addition to all twelve of his best companions. We killed, 
as a thirteenth one, the spy [sc. Dolon] by the ships. 


(Il. 10.560-561) 
Keita yap Nuiv OpKtoc otpatnAatns, 


The Thracian general [sc. Rhesus] lies dead before us... 
(Rhes. 670) 


Give Me Five! — Villages or Nights? 


Book 4 of the Mahabharata is composed of four minor books, and 
in its compactness, it manages to encompass most of the main 
themes of the entire text. Minor book 45 begins with the return 
of the fire-drilling woods that were stollen at the end of the forest 
adventures. During their year incognito, Yudhisthira disguises 
himself as the gamester Kanka; Bhima, as the cook Ballava, who 
also plays the part of a gladiator; Arjuna, as the eunuch Brhannada, 
who works as a teacher of music and dance; Nakula, as the horse 
groom Granthika; Sahadeva, as the cattle tender Tantipala; and 
Draupadi, as the maid Sairandhri. 

Minor book 46 depicts a new humiliation of Draupadi, which 
recalls the one from the assembly hall at Hastinapura: Kicaka, king 
Virata’s general, upon Draupadr’s rejection of him, grabs her by 
the hair, throws her on the floor, and even kicks her. In revenge, 
Bhima tricks Kicaka in the dance pavilion, and then kills him, 
along with one hundred and five of his kinsmen. Minor book 47 
presents a two-fold ambush: the Trigarta king SuSarman marches 
against the Matsya king Virata; the Kaurava prince Duryodhana, 
against the Matsya prince Uttara. After a battle foreshadowing the 
one that will take place in Kuruksetra, minor book 48 closes with 
the wedding of Arjuna’s son, Abhimanyu, and Virata’s daughter, 
Uttara. Their grandson Janamejaya will be the one listening to the 
Mahabharata. 

The ambushes upon Virata and Uttara (MBh. 4.24-62) narrate 
Susarman’s and Duryodhana’s gograhana (cattle raid). The epic 
version is as follows: at Hastinapura, Duryodhana hears from his 
spies the bad news that the Pandavas are nowhere to be found, 
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and the good news that Kicaka and his kinsmen have been slain 
by gandharvas (celestial musicians). Aware of the little time left 
before the concealment will be over, Duryodhana only focuses 
on the downside. He receives counsel, not only from Karna, 
Duhsasana, and Krpa, but also from Drona and Bhisma, who 
encourage Duryodhana to keep on looking for his cousins. It is 
up to king Susarman to turn Duryodhana’s attention towards the 
slain general, and to suggest the opportunity of an ambush against 
the country of king Virata. Duryodhana adds a twist: undercover, 
Susarman and the Trigartas should march there first, and on the 
next day, he and the Kauravas should join them to finish the job. 
By now, the time of the covenant has nearly expired. In the 
Matsya kingdom, a herdsman travels from the country to the city to 
warn Virata that the Trigartas are raiding his cattle. Virata prepares 
to fight and asks Yudhisthira, Bhima, Nakula, and Sahadeva to ride 
with him. The journey back from the city to the country explains 
their late arrival, after sunset. Then, the Matsyas and the Trigartas 
fight at night, and darkness makes it harder to distinguish their 
enemies. The casualties are countless. When the moon finally 
offers a glimmer, SuSarman and his brother, having dismounted 
their chariot, kill Virata’s horses and guards, and then proceed to 
lift Virata himself, as if he were a bride. Seeing this, Yudhisthira 
instructs Bhima to intervene, but without blowing their cover. At 
this point, the tables turn: Bhima, having killed Susarman’s horses 
and guards, dismounts his own chariot, and then goes on to catch 
the fleeing SuSarman. The role reversal is clear. The cattle are safe. 
While Virata goes to the country to resist Susarman’s ambush, 
Duryodhana comes to the city commanding a second ambush. As 
with Virata, a herdsman warns Uttara that the Kauravas are raiding 
his father’s cattle. However, unlike Virata, Uttara is not ready to 
fight since he is missing a charioteer. Unhappy about Uttara having 
compared himself to Arjuna, Draupadi suggests precisely the one 
Pandava who remains at the city. Uttara’s sister, Uttara, fetches him. 
Arjuna pretends to be unfit, but eventually he departs, promising 
the young girls to bring back, as spoils, clothes for their dolls. Uttara 
goes from boastful to panicked in the blink of an eye. The scene is 
yet another role reversal of Virata’s manhandling: Arjuna, having 
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dismounted the chariot, must lift Uttara while he flees. Moreover, 
the image of Arjuna comforting Uttara foreshadows that of Arjuna 
himself being reassured by Krsna later, during the Gita.1"° 

The main result of the ambushes is the recognition of the 
Pandavas. Having gone for their weapons that were hidden in a 
tree, Arjuna reveals his and his brothers’ identities to Uttara, and, 
as proof, he proceeds to explain his ten names. Drona recognizes 
Arjuna by the sound of his conch, and Duryodhana celebrates the 
finding, taking it to mean a new exile for the Pandavas. Karna 
is ready to fight, and so is Krpa, although the latter wonders 
if the ambush might have been a mistake. Even Asvatthaman, 
the protagonist of the text’s better known sauptika (ambush), 
questions whether there should be any pride in raiding. In 
response to Duryodhana’s question, Bhisma carries out the official 
counting, and he concludes that the due time has passed. Arjuna 
leads Uttara through the battlefield by pointing out to him the chief 
warriors on the Kaurava side. To the delight of the gods and the 
great seers, Arjuna vanquishes Krpa, Drona, ASvatthaman, Karna, 
Bhisma, and Duryodhana. Once again, this prefigures the battle of 
Kuruksetra. With his conch, Arjuna stuns everyone but Bhisma. 
Then, he instructs Uttara to gather the fallen warriors’ clothes, and 
the herdsmen to collect the cattle and rest the horses. 

After the ambushes comes the Pandavas’ and Draupadi’s 
reinstatement (MBh. 4.63-67), signaled by Abhimanyu’s and 
Uttara’s wedding (vaivahika). By the time Virata returns to the city, 
Uttara is now gone. Upon finding out about the successful repelling 
of the second ambush, Virata becomes proud: he commands a 
pompous reception for his son, and he orders Yudhisthira to play 
a celebratory dicing-match with him, which recalls the one at 
Hastinapura. During the game, Virata boasts that Uttara alone is 
responsible for the victory, while Yudhisthira insists that it would 
not have been possible without Arjuna. Viradta becomes angry and 
throws a die at Yudhisthira’s face. To prevent Arjuna from killing 
Virata, Yudhisthira catches the spilling blood with his hand before 


118 On the parallelisms between the Virataparvan and the Bhagavadgita, see 
Hejib & Young (1980). 
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it reaches the floor, and he instructs the steward to let Uttara enter 
the assembly hall alone. 

The revelation of the identities continues gradually. On the day 
of the second ambush, Uttara credits the triumph to the son of a 
god, so that Arjuna is still in disguise when he presents Uttara with 
the plundered clothes. On the third day thereafter, the Pandavas 
enter Virata’s assembly hall and sit on his thrones. When Virata 
asks about this behavior, Arjuna first reveals Yudhisthira’s identity, 
and then those of Draupadi and the remaining Pandavas, including 
his own. Only then does Uttara admit that it was Arjuna who 
vanquished the Kauravas. Having become aware that it was Bhima 
who rescued him, and that it was Yudhisthira whom he offended, 
Virata offers Uttara in marriage to Arjuna, who, in turn, accepts 
her for Abhimanyu. Arjuna sees her more like a daughter, and this 
is what ensures her chastity. For the ceremony, the Pandavas move 
to Upaplavya, where they will conduct the embassies; Arjuna 
brings Abhimanyu, who had been staying with Krsna at Anarta; 
and noblemen attend from all over the world. 

In (Ps.-)Bhasa’s The Five Nights, the plot is divided into three acts, 
which move the action from Hastinapura, where king Duryodhana 
is performing a sacrifice, to the Matsya kingdom, towards where 
he is leading a cattle raid, and again back to Hastinapura, where 
Abhimanyu brings the news about the wedding. Before the first 
act come two sections: one is a prologue, which, by means of 
paronomasia, serves both to invoke the god Visnu and to introduce 
the main characters of the plot; the other is a prelude, in which a 
conversation between three Brahmans sets the stage at the time of 
the sacrifice. 

At the beginning of the first act, the preceptor Drona and the 
grandfather Bhisma speak about a law-abiding Duryodhana, 
thus setting the expectations of the audience. Then, the words 
coming from others make room for the deeds being performed 
by Duryodhana himself, when he discusses the subtleties of duty 
with his friend Karna and his maternal uncle Sakuni. Following 
the sacrifice, Sakuni proposes that Duryodhana carry out a royal 
consecration. After all, the kings are already there. Duryodhana 
greets all who have gathered for him, and he notices the absence 
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of king Virata. Sakuni sends a messenger to make inquiries. Then, 
Duryodhana brings up the matter of the graduation fee that is due 
to Drona, and, out of the blue, Drona expresses his intention to 
make a request. 

In a tricky way, Drona pretends to cry, so that Duryodhana 
sees to him being brought some water. It is only after the promise 
has been made binding by the water that Drona finally reveals 
what he wants: Duryodhana must share the kingdom with the 
Pandavas. Undecided, Duryodhana turns to Sakuni and Karna for 
advice. The former pushes for a negative response, and the latter 
leaves the choice up to Duryodhana, not without reminding him 
that he is always to be counted on in times of war. Against their 
advice, Duryodhana intends to be true to his word by giving them a 
second-rate part of the realm. However, Sakuni also has a trick up 
his sleeve. For the agreement to take effect, news of the Pandavas 
must be brought to them within the next “five nights”. 

At this point, the messenger that Sakuni had sent to inquire 
about Virata comes back and tells the Kauravas about the 
death of general Kicaka and his kinsmen. When listening to the 
details of their deaths, Bhisma recognizes the work of the hero 
Bhima, and he reveals this relevant information to Drona. With 
this unexpected turn of events, Drona no longer has a problem 
agreeing with the condition set by Sakuni. Joining in with the 
trickery, Bhisma pretends to have a feud with Virata, which, 
on one hand, would account for Virata being absent during the 
sacrifice, and on the other, would merit Duryodhana leading a 
cattle raid to remind him who is in charge. Once again, Bhisma 
reveals his true intentions to Drona. As soon as the Pandavas 
become aware of the ambush, they will take part in the defense, 
thus rendering themselves easily recognizable. 

The second act focuses on the attack. In an interlude, an old 
cowherd lets slip the fact that, on that very day, Virata is celebrating 
his birthday, which is the reason why there are currently so many 
cattle in the city. After that, as if playing the game of telephone, the 
old cowherd tells a soldier about the seizing, then, the soldier tells 
a chamberlain, and, although reluctant to importune the man of 
the hour, the chamberlain eventually tells Virata. Piece by piece, 
Virata begins to put together the picture of what is happening. First, 
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he learns from the soldier that Duryodhana is the one responsible. 
Then, after he has turned to Yudhisthira in the guise of the Brahman 
Bhagavan for backup, Viradta learns from an attendant that other 
kings are marching alongside Duryodhana. Lastly, he learns from 
his own charioteer that his vehicle is no longer available, since his 
son, prince Uttara, has taken it to battle, with the aid of Arjuna in 
the guise of the eunuch Brhannala. 

For the remainder, it is the soldier who travels back and forth 
to continue with the narration. First, he informs that the chariot 
on which Uttara and Arjuna were riding has been smashed by 
a burial ground, which makes Yudhisthira rejoice, and in turn, 
Virata gets angry at him. Then, the soldier communicates that 
most of the raiders have been defeated, but the young Abhimanyu 
is still standing, which makes Yudhisthira worry. After that, he 
reports that the menace is over, which immediately leads Virata 
to credit Uttara. At this point, Arjuna enters the stage, evincing 
some difficulty in handling the weapons. Arjuna being present, the 
soldier further conveys that Abhimanyu has been taken captive by 
Bhima, who is in the guise of a cook. And then, Bhima also enters 
the stage and justifies the capture as the lesser of two evils. 

Both Bhima and Arjuna take pleasure in taunting Abhimanyu, 
who still manages to adhere to rightfulness on every occasion. After 
a while, Uttara also returns, and this accelerates the anagnorises. 
Uttara points to the scar on the arm of Arjuna, and thus, Arjuna is 
recognized; then, Arjuna himself reveals the identities of Bhima 
and Yudhisthira. Father and son come together in an embrace. 
However, there is still something that troubles Virata: Arjuna has 
been living under the same roof as his unmarried daughter Uttara. 
Faced with such a conundrum, Virata offers Uttara in marriage 
to Arjuna, who accepts her as a suitable wife for his own son 
Abhimanyu. Having a three for one on rites, the marriage is to take 
place on the same day that begun with a sacrifice and witnessed a 
birthday celebration. 

At the beginning of the third and last act, a charioteer explains 
to the stunned Kauravas how Abhimanyu was taken from his 
chariot by a foot soldier, who was just using his bare hands. Once 
again, Bhisma recognizes the work of Bhima, and this time, Drona 
reaches the same conclusion all by himself. Nonetheless, Sakuni 
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is far from convinced, even when the charioteer introduces, as an 
exhibit, an arrow signed by Arjuna. It is only when Uttara arrives 
as a messenger, not of Virata but of Yudhisthira, that Duryodhana 
agrees to honor his deal. What happens next? Was there no war of 
Kuruksetra or did the Kauravas, as they tend to do, manage to foul 
things up anyway? The playwright is smart enough to leave the 
story open-ended. 

In the dramatic version, the author profits, among others, from 
these nine procedures: [SA1]"*° he merges two ambushes into one, 
[SA2] he merges two addressees into one, [SA3] he adds a tricky 
request, [SA4] he emphasizes the braggart, [SA5] he emphasizes 
the adaptation’s sources, [SA6] he adds the anagnorisis, [SA7] he 
changes the timing of the sacrifice, [SA8] he changes the five villages 
into the five nights, and [SA9] he ignores the on-stage anger. 

[SA1] Just like his treatment of the speeches towards father and 
sonin The Embassy, his re-creation of Susarman’s and Duryodhana’s 
ambushes as Duryodhana’s ambush in The Five Nights evinces 
merging as one of (Ps.-)Bhasa’s trademark adaptation techniques.!”° 


119 SA stands for “Sanskrit Ambush”. Hence, numbers SA1-SA9 refer to the 
adaptation of MBh. 4 into The Five Nights. Besides those that will allow me 
to argue for parallelisms with the Greco-Roman world, other adaptation 
techniques include merging Yudhisthira’s and Duryodhana’s character 
into Duryodhana’s character, splitting Duryodhana’s character into 
Duryodhana’s, Karna’s, and Sakuni’s characters, changing the genealogy, 
ignoring the news about the Pandavas, adding Virata’s birthday celebration, 
merging four of the five brothers into one, changing Bhisma’s assertion 
into Yudhisthira’s conjecture, changing Uttara’s cry for help into Uttara’s 
resoluteness, changing Uttara’s visual scrutiny into Virata’s multisensory 
scrutiny, adding Arjuna’s forgetfulness, changing the pretend failure in 
arming into an actual failure in arming, emphasizing the name Vijaya, 
ignoring the name Kanka, changing Abhimanyu to the Kaurava side, 
changing Arjuna’s lifting of Uttara into Bhima’s lifting of Abhimanyu, 
emphasizing Abhimanyu’s role, changing the timing of the Pandavas’ 
recognition, emphasizing Arjuna’s link to Siva, and subtracting the taking of 
the spoils after the battle. 

120 On merging two ambushes into one, see Steiner (2010): “Im Virataparvan 
(Adhyaya 30-62) ist der Kampf um die Kiihe ausfiihrlicher gestaltet mit 
mehreren Angriffen und Gegenagriffen. Im Stiick wird dies zu nur einem 
indirekt beschriebenen Angriff unter Bhismas Fithrung zusammengefasst 
— und dessen letzlich erfolgreicher Abwehr durch den als Brhannala 
verkleideten Arjuna [In the Virdtaparvan (Adhyaya 30-62) the fight for the 
cows is more detailed with several attacks and counterattacks. In the play, 
this is summarized in only one indirectly described attack under Bhisma’s 
leadership — and its ultimately successful defense by Arjuna disguised as 
Brhannala]” (p. 157). 
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Vyasa presents two different herdsmen, carrying two separate 
messages: one to Virata, about Susarman’s ambush; the other to 
Uttara, about Duryodhana’s ambush. But at the same time, he 
intends for them to be taken in tandem. The assertion about the 
hundreds of thousands of cattle being raided by the Trigartas is 
clearly mirrored by the one about the sixty thousand cattle being 
raided by the Kauravas. Perceptive as always, the playwright 
reinterprets the parallelism as a merging: as in the epic’s first 
ambush, the message’s addressee is Virata; as in the epic’s second 
ambush, the message’s subject is the Kauravas. 


asman yudhi vinirjitya paribhtya sabandhavan | 
gavam Satasahasrani trigartah kalayanti te | 
tan parIpsa manusyendra ma nesuh paSavas tava | | 


Having defeated us in a fight and subdued our relatives, 
the Trigartas are taking hundreds of thousands of cattle 
from you. O best of men, try and protect them — may your 
cattle not be lost! 


(MBR. 4.30.7) 


sastim gavam sahasrani kuravah kalayanti te | 

tad vijetum samuttistha godhanam rastravardhanam | | 
rajaputra hitaprepsuh ksipram niryahi vai svayam | 
tvam hi matsyo mahipalah sinyapalam ihakarot | | 


The Kurus are taking sixty-thousand cattle from you. 
Stand up to recover the cattle herd, the prosperity of the 
kingdom. O prince, desirous of your own benefit, go out 
quickly, for the Matsya king made you keeper of his empty 
kingdom. 


(MBh. 4.33.10-11) 


bho bho nivedyatam nivedyatam maharajaya viratesvaraya 
eta hi dasyukarmapracchannavikramair dhartarastrair 
hriyante gava iti 


Hey, hey! Let it be made known, let it be made known to the 
great king, to lord Virata, that the sons of Dhrtarastra, their 
prowess hidden by the deeds of robbers, are seizing these 
cattle. 


(PR 2.0.42) 
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[SA2] (Ps.-)Bhasa also merges the father and the son into a single 
character. If The Embassy evinces a partial merging of Dhrtarastra 
and Duryodhana, where the old king is still allowed a few 
words of his own, The Five Nights accomplishes a total merging. 
In MBh. 4, even though Dhrtarastra plays no role during the 
ambushes, Duryodhana is still introduced, since the beginning 
and throughout the Gograhanaparvan, as “Dhrtarastra’s son” 
(dhrtarastraja-, MBh. 4.27.7b; dhrtarastratmaja-, MBh. 4.50.12c; 
dhrtarastraputra-, MBh. 4.60.1b; and dhrtarastrasya putrah, MBh. 
4.61.1b). In PR, Dhrtarastra has been reduced to a patronymic, 
used not specifically for Duryodhana, but for the collective of the 
Kauravas (dhartardastra-, PR 2.0.42, PR 2.1.2, PR 2.8.3, PR 2.15c, PR 
2.20c, and PR 2.27.9). 

Moreover, the dramatic Duryodhana sometimes speaks as if he 
were the epic Dhrtarastra. A case in point is the offering of half of 
the kingdom. Vyasa has Dhrtarastra as the first one to suggest, as 
a sort of preamble to their thirteen-year exile, that the Pandavas 
take the Khandava tract, which constitutes half of the kingdom. 
On the contrary, (Ps.-)Bhasa has Duryodhana suggest half of the 
kingdom, and then, propose it to be a bad, unendurable, and 
unfriendly country, that is, something like the Khandava tract. At 
MBh. 5, where Duryodhana is presented by Krsna with a similar 
offer (MBh. 5.122.57-61), he responds with the categorical rejection 
of even what could be pierced with a needle (MBh. 5.125.26a-b). 
Here, Duryodhana is the one bringing it up, and Sakuni is the one 
turning it down, also in similar terms: “I will say ‘nothing!’ [sinyam 
ity abhidhdsyami]” (PR 1.44a). Having Sakuni as his dramatic 
understudy, allows Duryodhana to fill in for the epic Dhrtarastra. 


ardham rajyasya samprapya khandavaprastham avisa | | 


Partaking of half the kingdom, take possession of the 
Khandava tract. 


(MBh. 1.199.25e-f) 
matula pandavanam rajyardham prati ko niscayah 


O uncle, what is your opinion about the Pandavas having 
half the kingdom? 


(PR 1.42.4) 
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matula balavat praty amitro ’nupajivyas ca kascit kudeSas 
cintyatam 
tatra vaseyuh pandavah 


O uncle, think of some bad country, unendurable and 
extremely unfriendly. Let the Pandavas live there! 


(PR 1.43.1-2) 


[SA3] Drona’s graduation fee is an addition. In this sense, the 
Sambhavaparvan (MBh. 1.59-123) is mined for adapted elements. 
There, one finds the story of Ekalavya (MBh. 1.123.10-39), which 
seems to have been adapted into The Five Nights in the form of 
Drona’s graduation fee. Ekalavya wants to be Drona’s pupil, but 
Drona rejects him for being the son of a Nisada. After touching 
the master’s feet, Ekalavya retires to the forest and fashions a 
clay statue of Drona, under whom he studies. Thanks to a dog, the 
Pandavas come across the outstanding archer, who introduces 
himself as Drona’s pupil, and filled with jealousy, Arjuna reminds 
Drona of his promise of a privileged position among his students. 
Without further clarification, Drona asks Ekalavya for a fee, to 
which Ekalavya agrees, only to later find out that what Drona 
wants for a daksina- “graduation fee” is his daksina- “right one”, in 
reference to his thumb. At the cost of renouncing archery, Ekalavya 
pays the fee and cuts off his thumb. 

In the play, in lieu of Drona asking, it is Duryodhana who offers 
him a “graduation fee [daksina]” (PR 1.27.14), without saying what 
it will be. Then, Drona pretends to cry, and Duryodhana fetches 
him some “water [@pas]” (PR 1.29.8), which serves to seal the deal 
before even agreeing to the terms. The dramatic Drona’s request is 
for the Pandavas to recover their share of the kingdom. In support 
of the claim that it is the epic Drona’s petition to Ekalavya which is 
adapted here, it is worth remembering that, in the outer “circle of 
promises” around Ekalavya’s thumb, there is Drupada’s promise 
of sharing his kingdom with Drona himself, which is fulfilled by 
Drona receiving half of Drupada’s land.1 


121 On the “circle of promises” and the Ringkomposition in the story of 
Ekalavya, see Brodbeck (2006, especially p. 4, diagram 1). 
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tato drono ’bravid rajann ekalavyam idam vacah | 

yadi Sisyo ’si me turnam vetanam sampradiyatam | | 
ekalavyas tu tac chrutva priyamano ’bravid idam | 

kim prayacchami bhagavann ajfiapayatu mam guruh | | 
na hikim cid adeyam me gurave brahmavittama | 

tam abravit tvayangustho daksino diyatam mama | | 


O king, then Drona gave this order to Ekalavya, “If you are 
my student, quickly give me my fee!” Having heard that, 
Ekalavya said this, propitiating him, “O fortunate one, what 
can I give you? Let my teacher command me. O expert on the 
absolute, there is nothing that I shall not give to my teacher.” 
He told him, “Give me your right thumb!” 


(MBh. 1.123.33-35) 


yesam gatih kvapi nirasrayanam 
samvatsarair dvadasabhir na drsta | 
tvam pandavanam kuru samvibhagam 
esa ca bhiksa mama daksina ca | | 


Execute the distribution with the Pandavas, the destitute 
ones who have had no visible means for twelve years. This 
boon will be my fee. 


(PR 1.31) 


[SA4] (Ps.-)Bhasa turns Uttara’s braggartry into Virata’s braggartry. 
MBh. 4’s Uttara is a miles gloriosus (braggart warrior).’”2 PR’s 
Virata, in turn, is a bragging father. Vyasa paints the braggartry 
from the point of view of both Arjuna and Uttara himself. Like a 
true katthano bhatah “braggart warrior”, Uttara boasts about the 
greatness of his flag, the number of enemies that he could face, 
his ability to conquer the entire Kaurava troop, his capacity for 
terrifying their best warriors, and his resemblance to Indra and 
to Arjuna himself. Near the end of this nonsensical crescendo, 
he even trumpets his own prowess. However, his behavior at the 
battlefront is quite different. Arjuna, who has witnessed Uttara’s 
boastful assertion of his supposed manliness, eventually questions 


122 On Uttara as a miles gloriosus, see Wulff Alonso (2020): “Prince Uttara is an 
invention, a foil character of Arjuna. He is, at the same time, a quite typical 
Greco-Latin miles gloriosus, a braggart warrior, who ends up becoming the 
eunuch Arjuna’s charioteer, squire and the herald of his glories” (p. 178). 
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it when Uttara trembles at the mere thought of fighting. The 
oxymoronic contrast between the epic Uttara’s words and his 
deeds, evinces this character’s comicality: he is the one who ends 
up belittled and terrified, looking less like a god or a hero, and 
more like an abducted bride. So much for his prowess. 

The dramatic braggartry, on the contrary, is considered from the 
point of view ofboth Uttara himself and his father Virata. According 
to the bragging father, one man is enough for defeating an entire 
army and one day suffices for Uttara to wrap up the whole ambush. 
But unlike Arjuna, Virata is biased in favor of his son Uttara, and 
more importantly, unlike Arjuna, Virata did not witness Uttara’s 
deeds, but only learned about them from the Soldier’s speech. If 
the epic source was consistent in presenting Uttara’s boastfulness 
in terms of both his own deeds and other people’s opinions about 
them, the dramatic adaptation separates a boastful Uttara, as 
borrowed from the canonic text, and as characterized by Virata, 
on one side, and a moderate Uttara, recast by the new text, and 
described by himself, on the other. The dramatic Uttara, when 
reflecting about his situation, is aware that the report about him is 
specious, and he even feels ashamed about it. Uttara is just paying 
lip service to Arjuna, as is (Ps.-)Bhasa to Vyasa. 


sa labheyam yadi tv anyam hayayanavidam naram | 
tvaravan adya yatvaham samucchritamahadhvajam | | 
vigahya tatparanikam gajavajirathakulam | 
Sastrapratapanirviryan kurtfhi jitvanaye pasun | | 
duryodhanam samtanavam karnam vaikartanam krpam | 
dronam ca saha putrena mahesvasan samagatan | | 
vitrasayitva samgrame danavan iva vajrabhrt | 

anenaiva muhirtena punah pratyanaye pasun | | 

sanyam asadya kuravah prayanty adaya godhanam | 

kim nu sakyam maya kartum yad aham tatra nabhavam | | 
pasyeyur adya me viryam kuravas te samagatah | 

kim nu partho ’rjunah saksad ayam asman prabadhate | | 


If I found another man who knows how to drive my horses, 
after marching swiftly with my great flag raised, plunging 
into the enemy army which would be crowded with 
elephants, horses, and chariots, and conquering the Kurus 
who would become unmanly against the power of my sword, 
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I would bring back the cattle. After terrifying Duryodhana, 
Samtanava [sc. Bhisma], Karna Vaikartana, Krpa, Drona 
with his son, and the great warriors that have assembled in 
battle, just as he who wields the thunderbolt did against 
the Danavas, I would bring back the cattle in an instant. 
Having found an empty place, the Kurus march after taking 
our cattle herd, but what can I do ifI am not there? Today the 
assembled Kurus shall see my prowess and think that it is 
the Partha Arjuna in the flesh who torments them. 


(MBN. 4.34.4-9) 


tatha strisu pratisrutya paurusam purusesu ca | 
katthamano ’bhiniryaya kimartham na yuyutsase | | 


Having thus asserted your manliness among men and 
women, and having marched out while boasting, why do 
you not want to fight? 


(MBh. 4.36.20) 


nrpa bhismadayo bhagnah saubhadro grahanam gatah | 
uttarenadya samksepad arthatah prthiv1 jita | | 


Kings such as Bhisma have been defeated, Subhadra’s son 
[sc. Abhimanyu] has walked right into his capture. In short, 
today Uttara has surely conquered the earth. 


(PR 2.41) 


mithyaprasamsakhalunamakastayesamtumithyavacanesu 
bhaktih | 

aham hi yuddhasrayam ucyamano vacanuvarti hrdayena 
lajje | | 


Though there is devotion in their false words, their false 
praise is still wrong. I might be compliant with their words 
while being praised in relation to the battle, but in my heart 
Iam ashamed. 


(PR 2.60) 


[SA5] The dramatist also includes Bhisma’s feud with Virata. In 
the narrative source, while Duryodhana is dwelling on the bad 
news about the Pandavas not having been found, Susarman 
concentrates on the bigger picture and sells it as the glass being 
half full. His is the idea of an ambush and his is also the justification 
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for undertaking it to get back at Virata for a very real feud between 
them, which antedates the events of the Virdtaparvan. (Ps.-)Bhasa 
subtracts Susarman. This means, on one hand, assigning the role 
of proponent of the ambush to someone else; and on the other, 
providing them with a plausible explanation for wanting to carry 
it out. Bhisma is cast in the role, and a fictional feud between him 
and Virata is added to the mix. 

A close reading reveals four occurrences of the compound 
gograha(na)-, meaning “cattle raid”, near the end of the first act (PR 
1.52.3, PR 1.53d, PR 1.54b, and PR 1.55.3). This can be interpreted as 
the play announcing itself as an adaptation of the Gograhanaparvan 
from MBh. 4. 


asakrn matsyarajfia me rastram badhitam ojasa | 
praneta kicakas casya balavan abhavat pura | | 

krtro ’marsi sa dustatma bhuvi prakhyatavikramah | 
nihatas tatra gandharvaih papakarma nrsamsavan | | 
tasmims ca nihate rajan hinadarpo nirasrayah | 
bhavisyati nirutsaho virata iti me matih | | 

tatra yatra mama mata yadi te rocate ’nagha | 
kauravanam ca sarvesam karnasya ca mahatmanah | | 


The Matsya king has repeatedly oppressed my kingdom 
with his might. Before, his general was the powerful Kicaka, 
cruel, intransigent, and evil-minded, but of known prowess 
throughout the earth. Then, the violent wrongdoer was 
killed by some gandharvas. O king, him being dead, it is my 
opinion that Virata will be deprived of his pride, destitute, 
and dispirited. O faultless one, if it pleases you, I favor an 
ambush of all the Kauravas and the eminent Karna. 


(MBN. 4.29.4-7) 


pautra duryodhanasti mama viratenaprakasam vairam 
atha bhavato yajfiam anubhavitum anagata iti 
tasmat kriyatam tasya gograhanam 


O grandson Duryodhana, I have a secret feud with Virata, 
which is why he did not come to assist at your sacrifice. So, 
let there be a cattle raid against him! 


(PR 1.52.2-3) 
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[SA6] Regarding the emphasis on the anagnorisis, (Ps.-)Bhasa splits 
the explanation for the scar.’ In MBh. 4, Arjuna’s scar is due to the 
bowstring slapping the interior of his forearm. In PR, there are two 
contrasting explanations. First, and in agreement with what the 
epic Arjuna says, the dramatic Uttara interprets the scar as coming 
from string slap, and he tries to present it as proof for convincing 
Virata that Brhannala is, in truth, Arjuna. Then, and as if arguing 
with his epic counterpart, the dramatic Arjuna clarifies that it has 
an altogether different origin. Just as archers get slapped by their 
bowstring, so too can eunuchs bear the marks of their trade: since 
they must wear bracelets, their forearms can become pale through 
lack of exposure to sunlight. To the untrained eye, a scarred 
forearm and one that is just pale would look very much alike, even 
though they are not so. Of course, the character is just being crafty, 
as is the playwright. 


pratijfiam sandhako ’smiti karisyami mahipate | 
jyaghatau hi mahantau me samvartum nrpa duskarau | | 
karnayoh pratimucyaham kundale jvalanopame | 
venikrtasira rajan namna caiva brhannada | | 


O lord of the earth, I will vow that I am a eunuch. O lord of 
men, my great arms, scarred by the bowstring, are difficult 
to hide. O king, after putting fire-like earrings on my ears 
and having a braid done on my head, I will go by the name 
of Brhannada. 


(MBh. 4.2.21-22) 


prakosthantarasangudham gandivajyahatam kinam | 
yat tad dvadaSavarsante naiva yati savarnatam | | 


The scar, which was inflicted by the string of Gandiva 
and remains hidden in the interior of his forearm, does not 
vanish, having the same appearance even at the end of the 
twelve years. 


(PR 2.63) 


123 On splitting the explanation for the scar, see Hawley (2021): “He [sc. 
Arjuna] speaks of how he’ll wear ornaments - which we later discover to 
be bangles, an image that the Paficaratra will go on to spotlight — that cover 
the bowstring scars of his forearms” (p. 96), and “Arjuna’s account of the 
scar — that it was created by his bracelets — recalls the reasoning that the 
Virdtaparvan’s Arjuna uses to support his choice of custom” (p. 114). 
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etan me pariharyanam vyavartanakrtam kinam | 
sannirodhavivarnatvad godhasthanam ihagatam | | 


This scar of mine was produced by me removing my 
bracelets: it comes close to taking the place of the arm guard 
because of the paleness caused by the confinement. 


(PR 2.64) 


The name on the arrow is another addition related to the 
anagnorisis.'”4 It constitutes a re-creation of a scene, not from the 
Virataparvan, but from the Bhismaparvan (MBh. 6). In MBh. 6, 
Bhisma recognizes Arjuna’s arrows just by feeling them, whereas 
in PR he discerns Arjuna’s arrow by looking at his signature, which 
needs no further deciphering. Bhisma has heard the message loud 
and clear. 


krntanti mama gatrani maghamase gavam iva | 
arjunasya ime bana neme banah sikhandinah | | 


They cut my limbs just like someone cuts his cows from the 
herd during the month of Magha: they must be the arrows 
of Arjuna, and not the arrows of Sikhandi. 


(MBh. 6.114.60) 


banapunkhaksarair vakyair jyajihvaparivartibhih | 
vikrstam khalu parthena na ca Srotram prayacchati | | 


By means of words having their syllables in the feathers 
of his arrows and being transmitted by the tongue of his 
bowstring, the Partha [sc. Arjuna] communicated with us, 
and this does not result in us hearing him? 


(PR 3.17) 


124 On the addition of the name on the arrow, see Steiner (2010): “In MBh 4.59 
wird der Zweikampf zwischen Brhannala und Bhisma geschildert, in dessen 
Verlauf beide gegenseitig ihre Standarte mit Pfeilen treffen. Im Paficaratra 
wird ein auf Bhismas Standarte geschossener Pfeil, auf dem Arjunas Name 
steht, fiir die Kauravas zum Hauptindiz fiir die Identifizierung Arjunas. Es 
wird dammit wohl auf MBh 6.114.55-60 (insbes. 60) angespielt, wo Bhisma 
fiir sich in Anspruch nimmt, die Pfeile Arjunas zu erkennen [In MBh. 4.59, 
the duel between Brhannala and Bhisma is described, during which they 
both hit each other’s banners with arrows. In Paficaratra, an arrow shot 
at Bhisma’s banner, with Arjuna’s name on it, becomes the main indicator 
for the Kauravas for the identification of Arjuna. It is so alluded to in MBh. 
6.114.55-60 (esp. 60), where Bhisma claims to recognize Arjuna’s arrows]” 
(pp. 157-158). 
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However, the main emphasis of PR in terms of anagnorisis 
concerns Abhimanyu.’ The epic showcases a gradual recognition 
of the Pandavas: prince Uttara learns about their true identities 
right before the second raid, but king Virata is only let in on 
their secret three days thereafter. And the play turns it into an 
expeditious anagnorisis of the Pandavas: by featuring Abhimanyu 
in the ambush, on one hand, Uttara is not needed at the assembly 
hall until much later; and on the other, Arjuna gets to make 
himself known to someone closer to his heart. Father/son relations 
are, indeed, among (Ps.-)Bhasa’s favorite topics.’*° The change of 
Abhimanyu to the Kaurava side, the emphasis of his role, and the 
addition of his anagnorisis; they all come down to this. 

That such father/son interactions bring out aman’s true nature is 
an idea that Vyasa had already developed, and he did so by focusing 
on none other than Arjuna. During the ASvamedhikaparvan (MBh. 
14), Arjuna, while securing the way for Yudhisthira’s horse, comes 
across Babhruvahana, his son born to Citrangada. Just as the epic 
Babhruvahana is taunted by Arjuna, being paired up with women 
rather than with men, so too does the dramatic Abhimanyu interact 
with his father and uncles: he taunts them and gets taunted by 
them. The taunting is, in fact, what catalyzes the anagnorisis, here 
expressed in terms of making the son see who his father and uncles 
really are. Two sons, one encounter. Once again, the playwright is 
performing a merging. 

Furthermore, anagnorisis is a very common procedure within 
Roman theater (Plautus, Capt. 872-874, Cas. 1012-1014, Cist. 664- 
665, Curc. 653-657, Epid. 635-636, Men. 1133, Poen. 1065-1075 and 
1258, and Rud. 1160-1165; and Terence An. 904-956).?” So, it could 
have been borrowed by Sanskrit theater ((Ps.-)Bhasa PR 2 and SV 
6; and Kalidasa Vikr. 5 and Sak. 6).128 


125 On the addition of Abhimanyu’s anagnorisis, see Wulff Alonso (2020): 
“Third, the author has Arjuna’s son, Abhimanyu, courageously fighting with 
the Kauravas, being captured by the Pandavas and carried to Virata’s court 
where he shows his dignity just before the corresponding discovery in terms 
of Aristotelian anagnorisis (See his Poetics 1452a)” (p. 239). 

126 See Briickner (1999/2000, p. 502, n. 4). 

127 See Vaccaro (1981/1983, pp. 88-89) and Ricottilli (2014, pp. 118-120). 

128 See S. S. Dange (1994a). See also S. A. Dange (1994h), for the procedure of 
the “incognito heroine” in (Ps.-)Bhasa SV 4, Kalidasa Sak. 6, and Bhavabhiti 
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na tvaya purusarthas ca kas cid astiha jivata | 
yas tvam strivad yudha praptam samna mam 
pratyagrhnathah | | 


You live here but you have absolutely no ambition as a man! 
You are certainly like a woman in that you have received me 
only with conciliation when I came looking for a fight. 


(MBh. 14.78.6) 


na rusyanti maya ksipta hasantas ca ksipanti mam | 
distya gograhanam svantam pitaro yena darsitah | | 


They, taunted by me, are not vexed; instead, they taunt me 
while laughing at me. Luckily, the cattle raid ends well, by 
showing me my father and uncles. 


(PR 2.67) 


[SA7] (Ps.-)Bhasa changes the timing of Duryodhana’s sacrifice. 
At the beginning of the Gograhanaparvan, Duryodhana is “in the 
middle of the assembly hall [sabhamadhye]” (MBh. 4.24.8c), where 
he is visited by his spies; but, in the first act of The Five Nights, he 
arrives at a “forest [vanam]” (PR 1.12b, PR 1.13a), where Brahmans 
are officiating at a sacrifice. Rather than a simple change of 
location, what is at play here is a change in timing: Duryodhana’s 
sacrifice in the play seems to be an adaptation of his sacrifice 
during the Ghosayatraparvan (MBh. 3.224-243) since both share 
some key elements: the officiating Brahmans (MBh. 3.241 ~ PR 
1.2.2-18.5); the consecrated Duryodhana (MBh. 3.243 ~ PR 1.23.1); 
and the attending kings, marked by the significant absence of one 
of them (MBh. 3.242 ~ PR 1.27.2-13). 

Furthermore, Duryodhana’s sacrifice in MBh. 3 closes a minor 
book about a cattle raid against gandharvas (celestial musicians), 
which, in turn, has a lot in common with the cattle raids from MBh. 
4: Dhrtarastra/Duryodhana receives news about the Pandavas 
(MBh. 3.224 ~ MBh. 4.24), Karna urges Duryodhana (MBh. 3.226 ~ 
MBh. 4.25), the cattle raid is proposed by a complicit party (MBh. 
3.227 ~ MBh. 4.29), Duryodhana reaches Dvaitavana/Matsya (MBh. 
3.229 ~ MBh. 4.33), Citrasena/Arjuna fights back (MBh. 3.230 ~ MBh. 


Uttar. 3. 
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4.41), and Duryodhana is defeated (MBh. 3.231 ~ MBh. 4.60). The 
thematic proximity of the cattle raids would account for the use of 
the sacrifice, and therefore, for the change in timing. 

The epic sacrifice and the dramatic sacrifice, although 
correlated, are not mere images of each other. This is, precisely, 
the distinctive feature of any adaptation. A crucial change is that 
Duryodhana does not overreach for a royal consecration (rdjastya), 
and consequently, the Brahmans do not need to downsize it to a 
Vaisnava sacrifice. The obstacle preventing a royal consecration, 
as per the source text, is the fact that both Yudhisthira and 
Dhrtarastra are still alive. In the play, Yudhisthira’s exile seems 
to suffice for counting him out of the running, and Dhrtarastra is 
not even listed as one of the dramatis personae. Besides having his 
potential competitors out of the picture, the dramatic Duryodhana 
meets the criterion of being a good person, which is probably the 
reason why even his subordinates exhibit a friendly disposition 
towards him and the ceremony. 


tatra yajfio nrpasrestha prabhttannah susamskrtah | 
pravartatam yathanyayam sarvato hy anivaritah | | 
esa te vaisnavo nama yajfiah satpurusocitah | 

etena nestavan kas cid rte visnum puratanam | | 


O best of the kings, let a sacrifice according to the rules 
begin, with sufficient food, well prepared, unobstructed in 
every direction. This sacrifice of yours, called Vaisnava, 
is appropriate for good men; no one besides Visnu has 
sacrificed with it before. 


(MBh. 3.241.31-32) 


sarvair antahpuraih sardham pritya praptesu rajasu | 
yajnio duryodhanasyaisa kururajasya vartate | | 


Once the kings joyfully arrive, along with all their queens, 
this sacrifice of the Kaurava king Duryodhana will proceed. 


(PR 1.2) 


[SA8] Regarding the play’s title, I suggest that the author changes 
the five villages from the MBh. into the five nights of the PR. In 
other words, although present in the form of a Vaisnava sacrifice, 
the religious component would not have been the sole determinant 
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for the title The Five Nights.’ There might have been a literary 
component to it too. In MBh. 5, during Samjaya’s embassy (MBh. 
5.22-32), Yudhisthira sends Duryodhana the message that five 
villages, one for each of the five Pandava brothers, would end the 
quarrel once and for all.°° The number five could be an adapted 
element coming from this recurring request. 


bhratrnam dehi paficanam graman paiica suyodhana | 


O Suyodhana, give five villages to the five brothers! 
(MBh. 5.31.20a-b) 


yadi paficaratrena pandavanam pravrttir upanetavya 
rajyasyardham pradasyati kila 


If someone brings him news of the Pandavas within five 
nights, he will accordingly give up half the kingdom. 


(PR 1.45.7) 


[SA9] The author ignores Virata’s anger. According to Bharata,‘*! 
violence and death on stage are to be avoided, specially in the acts: 
“Anger, favor, and grief, the pronouncing of a curse, withdrawal 
and marriage, the vision of a wonderful birth, all of them should 
not be made visible in an act [krodhaprasadasokah sSapotsargo ’tha 
vidravodvahau | adbhutasambhavadarsanam anke ’pratyaksajani 
syuh]” (Natyas. 18.20), and “A battle, a kingdom’s loss, a death, and 
a city’s siege, should not be visible in an act, but contrived through 
interludes [yuddham rajyabhramso maranam nagaroparodhanam 


129 On the dramatic sacrifice as a vaisnavayajfia (Vaisnava sacrifice) and the 
explanation of the title in relation to the religious movement of Paficaratra 
(Hindu tradition of Vaisnava worship), see Steiner (2010, especially p. 163 
ff.). Cf. Tieken’s (1997) proposal about the dramatic sacrifice as a rdjasitya 
(royal consecration) and the explanation of the title in relation toa 
ksatrasya dhrti (wielding of power): “This period of five days has evidently 
been grafted on the ksatrasya dhrti, a five-day sacrifice, which functions as a 
kind of interlude between the completed rajasiya and the next one, that is, 
in case a competitor shows up” (p. 23). 

130 Yudhisthira’s offer is later mentioned by Duryodhana (MBh. 5.54.29), 
Yudhisthira again (MBh. 5.70.14-16), Draupadi (MBh. 5.80.6-8), Vidura (MBh. 
5.85.9), and Krsna (MBh. 5.148.14-16). See Brodbeck (2020, p. 337). 

131 I follow the Sanskrit text by the Gottingen Register of Electronic Texts in 
Indian Languages (2020). The translations are my own. 
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caiva | pratyaksani tu nanke pravesakaih samvidheyani]” (Natyas. 
18.38). 

In clear contrast with the narrative, which is full of gruesome 
bloodshed (e.g., MBh. 4.31.14, MBh. 4.56.6, MBh. 4.57.17-18, MBh. 
4.60.4, MBh. 4.60.15), the play does not even allow Yudhisthira’s 
nosebleed. However, the deleted scene is alluded to a couple of 
times, by referring to the anger that caused it. The most obvious 
allusion involves Yudhisthira proclaiming Arjuna’s role in the 
Matysa victory, and consequently, bringing forth Virata’s wrath; the 
less evident one refers to Abhimanyu narrating Bhima’s role in his 
capture, but still being unable to vex Virata with his attitude. The 
minimization of the epic Virata’s anger is such that the dramatic 
Virata even admits finding a certain joy in other people’s anger. 

Given that avoiding violence on stage is a convention within 
Greek tragedy (Aeschylus Supp. 825 ff. and Ag. 1650 ff.; Sophocles 
OT 1146 ff.; and (Ps.-)Euripides Andr. 577 ff., Hel. 1628 ff., IA 309 
ff., and Rhes. 684 ff.),°? it could have been borrowed by Sanskrit 
theater ((Ps.-)Bhasa PR 2). 


tatah prakupito raja tam aksenahanad bhrsam 

mukhe yudhisthiram kopan naivam ity eva bhartsayan | 
balavat pratividdhasya nastah Sonitam agamat 

tad apraptam mahim parthah panibhyam pratyagrhnata | | 


Then, the enraged king hit Yudhisthira in the face with 
a die, threatening out of anger that it was not so. Having 
been hit hard, blood came out of his nose; but the Partha [sc. 
Yudhisthira] held it back with his hands, so that it did not 
reach the ground. 


(MBh. 4.63.44-45) 
bhagavan akale svasthavakyam manyum utpadayati 


O Bhagavan [sc. Yudhisthira], your untimely confident 
speech brings forth my wrath. 


(PR 2.20.1) 


132 See Sommerstein (2010, Chapter 2). 
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na te ksepena rusyami rusyata bhavata rame | 


I am not annoyed by your [sc. Abhimanyu’s] haughtiness; I 
enjoy you annoying me. 


(PR 2.58a-b) 


Together with the ignoring ofthe on-stage anger, another innovation 
of The Five Nights is ignoring the outcome.**? In MBh. 4, although 
there might be contrasting opinions about the exact number of days 
that it encompasses, everyone agrees on a deadline consisting of 
thirteen years. But in PR, a new, five-night deadline is fashioned, so 
that the conflict can have a speedy resolution. Therefore, when the 
epic Duryodhana learns about Arjuna’s identity, he demands that 
the Pandavas go into exile for another twelve years, but when the 
dramatic Duryodhana is informed about it, he graciously admits 
his defeat, and is more than willing to give the kingdom back. A 
happy ending is strongly suggested, but sometimes the right thing 
is easier said than done. 


anivrtte tu nirvase yadi bibhatsur agatah | 
punar dvadaSa varsani vane vatsyanti pandavah | | 


If Bibhatsu [sc. Arjuna] comes when the exile had not yet 
finished, the Pandavas will live in the forest for another 
twelve years! 


(MBh. 4.42.5) 


badham dattam maya rajyam pandavebhyo yathapuram | 
mrte ’pi hi narah sarve satye tisthanti tisthati | | 


Of course, I am giving the Pandavas the kingdom, their 
suitable residence, for when truth lies dead, so too lie all 
men. 


(PR 3.25) 


133 On ignoring the outcome, see Wulff Alonso (2020): “It is remarkable to see 
how in this version, adapting the title of the famous Giraudoux play about 
Troy, the war of Kuruksetra could not have taken place, and this requires 
new inventions, perhaps Sakuni’s intrigues, to make it possible or a parallel 
world in which it never took place” (p. 239); and Hawley (2021): “The entire 
Mahabharata has a false ending of its own: Yudhisthira goes to hell, only to 
discover that it is an illusion” (p. 92, n. 3). 
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Tokens of Recognition and Other Telling 
Details 


Based on the analysis of the ambush motif as per Il. 10 and Rhesus, 
as well as according to MBh. 4 and The Five Nights, I have identified 
four instances of possible Greek influence in the adaptation 
techniques: [AM1]"™ twofold epic themes are merged in the plays, 
causing the occasional subtraction of other themes, [AM2] dramatic 
features are added with the purpose of emphasizing certain aspects 
of the characterization that are merely suggested in the source 
texts, [AM3] spaces, times, characters, and themes are changed 
in the plays, which otherwise would be dramatizations and not 
adaptations, and [AM4] death and violence on stage are ignored as 
per dramatic convention. 

[AM1] Twofold epic themes are merged in the plays, causing 
the occasional subtraction of other themes. Not only do Greek and 
Sanskrit epics share the parallel presentation of themes regarding 
the ambush, but also Greek and Sanskrit theater opt for merging 
them for the stage. In Rhesus, the Greek and Trojan camps are 
combined into an all-encompassing Trojan bivouac (GA1), and the 
interactions between Agamemnon and Menelaus, on the Greek 
side, and between Hector and Aeneas, on the Trojan one (GA2), are 
brought together against this new, merged background. 

If the author of The Five Nights knew the Greek sources, the 
procedure could have influenced his parallel merging of themes. As 
a part of the major authorial decision of showcasing Duryodhana 
in a better light, the play fuses the epic Duryodhana with the epic 
Dhrtarastra to produce a kinglier character (SA2). In this sense, the 
chief subtraction, i.e., that of Dhrtarastra, mirrors that of Priam 
from the Rhesus; and the dominant merging, i.e., that of the two 
ambushes into one (SA1), recalls that exact same procedure in the 
Rhesus as well. 


134 AM stands for “Ambush Motif”. Hence, numbers AM1-AM4 refer to the 
proposed influences from Rhesus’ adaptation of Il. 10 into The Five Nights’ 
adaptation of MBh. 4. 
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Regarded as an instance of Greco-Indian anukarana, the 
distinguishing trait here would be merging: a Greek text (Rhesus) 
about one raid (by Odysseus/Diomedes) adapted from a source (Il. 
10) containing two separate ambushes (by Dolon and by Odysseus/ 
Diomedes), would have become an Indian text (The Five Nights) 
about one raid (by Duryodhana) adapted from a source (MBh. 
4) containing two separate ambushes (by Susarman and by 
Duryodhana). In this sense, the adapted elements would be Indian, 
but the adaptation techniques would come from the Greco-Roman 
world. In support of this claim, I adduce the same use by (Ps.-) 
Bhasa of the two speeches in The Embassy. 

[AM2] Dramatic features are added with the purpose of 
emphasizing certain aspects of the characterization that are 
merely suggested in the source texts. Additions and emphases are 
numerous and correlated in both plays. In Rhesus, Dolon’s tricky 
bargaining (GA3) and Rhesus’ braggartry (GA4) mirror each other 
in terms of characterization. Furthermore, the overall commotion 
(GA5) is presented by means of a pun through which the adaptation 
proclaims itself as such, and Hector’s tardy anagnorisis of Odysseus 
as a foe rather than a friend (GA6) tells us more about the Trojan’s 
lack of cunningness than about the Greek’s mastery of it. 

In The Five Nights, Drona’s tricky request for a graduation fee 
(SA3) is correlated to Uttara’s braggartry (SA4) too. There is also 
a proclamation of the adaptation as such, which now comes in 
the form of Bhisma’s feud with Virata (SA5). Lastly, there is room 
for several anagnorises (SA6): Uttara’s recognition of Arjuna 
by means of a scar, Bhisma’s recognition of Arjuna thanks to an 
arrow, and Abhimanyu’s recognition of Arjuna because of the 
father/son encounter. The same event being presented from 
three different perspectives is a helpful resource when it comes 
to characterization. Out of all these parallel subjects, trickery and 
anagnorisis stand out. 

On the subject of trickery, Dolon reveals himself as a great 
source for potential borrowings into (Ps.-)Bhasa’s tricky characters, 
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such as Drona." Ps.-Euripides’ Dolon is well aware of the tricky 
way in which Homer’s Dolon gets Hector to swear by his general 
offer about the best Greek horses, while also turning it into the 
specific offer of Achilles’ horses. Being acquainted with the source 
text, Ps.-Euripides’ Dolon proceeds to request his remuneration, 
just like any other fourth-century Greek mercenary would have 
normally done. (Ps.-)Bhasa’s Drona is also familiar with the way 
in which Vyasa’s Drona waited for Ekalavya to ask him what he 
wanted as his remuneration. However, he still opts for requesting 
his remuneration, against all social convention, before being 
asked to do so. In this, (Ps.-)Bhasa’s Drona seems so odd that even 
Duryodhana wonders about his behavior. 


ovKobv moveiv LEV ypn, Tovovvta 8’ GéLov 
uLodov depeoOat mavti yap Tpookeivevov 
KépSoc TMpos Epyw Tv xaptv TikTEL SUTAFV. 


Well, it is necessary to work for it, and therefore, to give the 
worker a fair wage. Remuneration being attached to a job 
brings forth twice the pleasure. 


(Rhes. 161-163) 


DRONAH 

daksineti 

bhavatu bhavatu 

vyapasramayisye tavad bhavantam 


DURYODHANAH 
katham acaryo ’pi vyapasramayisyate 


135 If Dolon, as a human trickster, offers borrowable elements for Drona, 
similarly, Athena, as a divine trickster, does so for the Indra from Karna’s 
Task: “Begone! Bear in mind that all that is yours concerns me, inasmuch 
as seeing that my allies prosper. You will also come to know about my 
goodwill [ywpet pede yap mdvv’ Euoi S6xKet TA 04, / WoT’ EevTLYOUVTAS 
oupudyous éuovs Opa. / yywon Sé kai ov TH Env mpobvuuiav]” (Rhes. 
665-667), and “Dear Karna, may your renown last like the sun, like the 
moon, like the HimAlayas, and like the ocean [bhoh karna strya iva candra 
iva himavan iva sagara iva tisthatu te yaSah]” (KBh. 16.8b). Both Athena’s 
and Indra’s statements could be interpreted as favorable (as Paris and Karna 
take them) or as unfavorable (as Athena and Indra intend them). Like that 
of Drona, Indra’s request is odd enough to make Karna wonder about it: “O 
fortunate one, should you not tell me to have a long life? [bhagavan kim na 
vaktavyam dirghayur bhaveti]” (KBh. 16.9). 
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DRONA 
“A graduation fee”, you say. So be it, so be it. I will make a 
request for you at once. 


DURYODHANA 
How will a preceptor make a request? 


(PR 1.27.15 — 1.27.18) 


Regarded as another instance of Greco-Indian anukarana, the 
distinguishing trait here would be oddity: a Greek text (Rhesus) in 
which a tricky character (Dolon) normally requests a remuneration 
(the horses) when following a source (Jl. 10), would have become 
an Indian text (The Five Nights) in which a tricky character (Drona) 
oddly requests a remuneration (the deal) when following a source 
(MBh. 1.123.10-39). Oddity in one culture, paired with a lack of it in 
the other, strongly suggests a borrowing.** 

As for the anagnorisis, even though its achievement by means 
of a scar is certainly Homeric (e.g., Od. 19.466-475), its relation 
to a reinstatement could point to a borrowing from Roman 
theater. Plautus (254-184 BCE)*’ and Terence (185-159 BCE)'* 
offer several examples: in Capt. 872-874, an account by a third 
party allows a freeman to recognize his “son [filium]”, who had 
been living as a slave; in Cas. 1012-1014, the epilogue predicts 
the discovery of a female slave’s noble birth, as the “daughter 


136 See Wulff Alonso (2020): “I have also pointed out the need to recognize 
the importance of certain unusual cases, such as the odd, bizarre or 
fanciful components of a story. Thus, a rabbit in a narrative may well be 
commonplace, but not if it is pictured carrying a pocket watch, disappearing 
through a hole in the ground, talking, etc. Likewise, a man building a boat 
may well appear to be a commonplace trope; yet, a man building a boat 
because a god had warned him about an impending flood and instructed 
him on the finer points of boat building, is not. To find such similarities in 
two different stories is obviously meaningful as such details are, ostensibly, 
strange products of the human imagination which deepen the unlikelihood 
or sheer impossibility of independent creation. One very interesting 
variation of this case of the shared bizarre traits happens when it is so in 
one case, in one of the cultures, and not in the other” (p. 19). 

137 I follow the Latin text by Nixon (Plautus, 1916, 1917, 1924, 1930, and 1952). 
The translations are my own. 

138 I follow the Latin text by Sargeaunt (Terence, 1918). The translations are my 
own. 
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[filia]” of a freeman; in Cist. 664-665, a “baby rattle [crepundia]”*** 
causes a mother to recognize her daughter, who had been living 
as a courtesan; in Curc. 653-657, a “ring [anulum]”™° results in 
a soldier recognizing a supposed courtesan, with whom he was 
in love, as none other than his sister; in Epid. 635-636, a slave 
realizes that a young woman, who had been subject to slavery, is 
his master’s “daughter [filiam]”; in Men. 1133, an abducted young 
man realizes that he is in the presence of his long-lost “brother 
[frater]”, once he hears the other repeat the name of their 
mother; and in An. 904-956, an old man reminiscing brings about 
the recognition of a young woman as the “daughter [filiam]” of 
a freeman. Nonetheless, the most relevant examples come from 
Plautus’ The Little Carthaginian and The Rope. 

In The Little Carthaginian, a youth named Agorastocles is 
kidnapped and sold as a slave, only to be latter recognized as the 
nephew of a Carthaginian man who secures his wedding. Several of 
these details coincide with the plot of The Five Nights. Agorastocles 
and Abhimanyu are abducted youths: “is taken away [surripitur]” 
(Poen. 68) and “has walked right into his capture [grahanam 
gatah]” (PR 2.34). They both endure a subordination: “sells him to 
a master [vendit eum domino]” (Poen. 75) and “made him descend 
[avataritah]” (PR 2.37). Their uncles take part in both recognitions: 
“my uncle [mi patrue]” (Poen. 1076) and “dear uncle [bhos tata]” 
(PR 2.67.2). And they both end up married: “you must give her to 
me in marriage [despondeas]” (Poen. 1156) and “I take her as a wife 
[pratigrhyate]” (PR 2.71). 

However, the most telling commonality is that of a scar aiding 
the anagnorisis: bitten by a monkey, Agorastocles is left with a scar 
on his left hand, which is examined by Hanno, his older, long-lost 
relative, for his recognition; and, having his forearm slapped by the 
bowstring/confined by the bracelets, Arjuna is left with a scar on 


139 This could have been borrowed by (Ps.-)Bhasa for the “lute [vinaya]” (SV 6), 
and later, re-created by Kalidasa as the “gem [ratnam]” (Vikr. 5). 

140 This could have been re-created by Kalidasa as the “ring [angultyakam]” 
(Sak. 6). 
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his (presumably right)“ forearm, which is interpreted by Uttara, 
his younger, soon-to-be relative, for his recognition. 


Ag. Ampsigura mater mihi fuit, Iahon 
pater. 

Han. Patrem atque matrem viverent vellem 
tibi. 

Ag. An mortui sunt? 

Han. Factum, quod aegre tuli. 
nam mihi sobrina Ampsigura tua mater 
fuit; 


pater tuos, is erat frater patruelis meus, 
et is me heredem fecit, quom suom 
obiit diem, 

quo me privatum aegre patior mortuo. 
sed si ita est, ut tu sis Iahonis filius, 
signum esse oportet in manu laeva 
tibi, 

ludenti puero quod memordit simia. 
ostende, inspiciam. 


Ag. Em ostendo. 

Han. Aperi. audi atque ades: 

Agorastocles. Ampsigura was my mother, and Iahon 
my father. 

Hanno. I wish your father and mother were 
alive! 

Agorastocles. Are they dead? 


141 Since, in the MBh., Arjuna is repeatedly said to be savyasacin- (a left-handed 
archer), it is not too far-fetched to assume that he would have slapped the 
interior of his right forearm with the bowstring. 
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Hanno. Indeed, and I took it badly, because 
your mother Ampsigura was my 
cousin; and your father, he was my 
cousin on my father’s side, and by the 
time of his death, he even made me his 
heir, so, ever since he died, deprived of 
him, I have been badly affected. But, if 
it is true that you are the son of Iahon, 
there should be a sign on your left 
hand, where a monkey bit you, when 
you were playing as a kid. Show it me, 
so that I can examine it! 


Agorastocles. There, Iam showing it to you. 
Hanno. Open it up! Listen and witness! 


(Poen. 1065-1075) 


prakosthantarasangudham gandivajyahatam kinam | 
yat tad dvadaSavarsante naiva yati savarnatam | | 


The scar, which was inflicted by the string of Gandiva 
and remains hidden in the interior of his forearm, does not 
vanish, having the same appearance even at the end of the 
twelve years [sc. of exile]. 


(PR 2.63) 


etan me pariharyanam vyavartanakrtam kinam | 
sannirodhavivarnatvad godhasthanam ihagatam | | 


This scar of mine was produced by me removing my 
bracelets: it comes close to taking the place of the arm guard 
because of the paleness caused by the confinement. 


(PR 2.64) 


Regarded as yet another instance of Greco-Indian anukarana, the 
distinguishing trait here would be reversal: a Roman text (The 
Little Carthaginian), in which a younger character (Agorastocles) is 
recognized by an old relative (Hanno) because of a scar on his left 
side, would have become an Indian text (The Five Nights) in which 
an older character (Arjuna) is recognized by a younger soon-to-be 
relative (Uttara) because of a scar on his right side. 
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In The Rope, a woman named Palestra, after being kidnapped 
and sold as a courtesan, is later recognized as the daughter of a 
fisherman who, eventually, secures her wedding. In this case, 
the most compelling point of encounter are the names carved on 
weapons, which function as determinants for the anagnorisis: the 
woman Palestra is recognized by her father Daemones because 
she identifies, without seeing them, a little sword with the name 
of her father Daemones carved on it, as well as a little axe with the 
name of her mother Daedalis carved on it; and the man Arjuna 
is recognized by his grandfather Bhisma because he identifies 
himself, without being seen, through an arrow with the name 
Arjuna carved on it. 


Daem. dic, in ensiculo quid nomen est 
paternum? 

Pal. Daemones. 

Daem. Di immortales, ubi loci sunt spes 
meae? 

Gr. Immo edepol meae? 

Trach. Pergite, opsecro, continuo. 

Gr. Placide, aut iin malam crucem. 

Daem. Loquere matris nomen hic quid in 
securicula siet. 

Pal. Daedalis. 

Daem. Di me servatum cupiunt. 

Gr. At me perditum. 

Daem. Filiam meam esse hanc oportet, Gripe. 

Daemones. Tell me, what is your father’s name, 


which is on the little sword? 


Palestra. Daemones. 
Daemones. O immortal gods, could my hopes be 
any higher? 


Gripus. By Pollux, never mind mine! 
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Trachalio. Go on, I beg you, straightaway. 

Gripus. Do it leisurely, or else, I’ll be hanged 
if... 

Daemones. Tell me the name of your mother, 
which is on the little axe. 

Palestra. Daedalis. 

Daemones. The gods want me to be saved! 

Gripus. And me to be lost! 

Daemones. O Gripus, this must be my daughter! 


(Rud. 1160-1165) 


banapunkhaksarair vakyair jyajihvaparivartibhih | 
vikrstam khalu parthena na ca Srotram prayacchati | | 


By means of words having their syllables in the feathers 
of his arrows and being transmitted by the tongue of his 
bowstring, the Partha [sc. Arjuna] communicated with us, 
and this does not result in us hearing him? 


(PR 3.17) 


Regarded as one more instance of Greco-Indian anukarana, the 
distinguishing feature here would be merging: a Roman text (The 
Rope) in which a female character (Palestra) is recognized by 
an old relative (Daemones) because two names (Daemones and 
Daedalis) are spelled on two weapons (a little sword and a little 
axe), would have become an Indian text (The Five Nights) in which 
a male character (Arjuna) is recognized by an old relative (Bhisma) 
because a name (Arjuna) is spelled on a weapon (an arrow). 
Before moving on tothe next instance of possible Greekinfluence, 
I would like to adduce an additional argument to support the view 
of Abhimanyu’s anagnorisis from a Greek/Aristotelian perspective. 
According to Poet. 1452a28-31, an anagnorisis encompasses three 
changes: from ignorance to knowledge, from enmity to friendship 
(or vice versa), and from prosperity to adversity (or vice versa). 
When those criteria are applied to the dramatic Abhimanyu, one 
sees that he goes from not knowing the identity of his father and 
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uncles to being fully aware of it. Following such realization, he 
retrospectively understands why they were not taunted by him, 
and immediately he re-signifies their behavior as a friendly form 
of taunting. Moreover, any adverse effects that could have resulted 
from his capture are suddenly overshadowed by the prosperous 
family reunion. This is not the case in the Virataparvan, where the 
Pandavas, even after being recognized, remain friends to their 
friends (the Matsyas) and foes to their foes (the Kauravas), and 
they just move on from one adverse situation (the exile) to the next 
(the war). 

[AM3] Spaces, times, characters, and themes are changed in the 
plays, which otherwise would be dramatizations and not adaptations. 
As would be expected from any other text that critically engages 
with its canonical source, both adaptations incorporate various 
changes. In Rhesus, the general perspective is recast from the 
Greeks to the Trojans (GA7), whereas in The Five Nights, the remote 
sacrifice is remade as a proximate one (SA7). Additionally, while 
Ps.-Euripides maintains the nighttime from the Homeric ambush 
(GA8), (Ps.-)Bhasa turns Vyasa’s five villages into the eponymous 
five nights (SA8). 

If (Ps.-)Bhasa was acquainted with (Ps.-)Euripides, the title itself 
could have been a Greco-Roman borrowing for The Five Nights. 
Assuming that the number five is an adapted element coming 
from the five-village request in the MBh., the Rhesus would have 
provided a supplementary literary component. To put it another 
way, the pafica- part of the title would be Indian, but the rdatra- 
part of it could be Greco-Roman. Thus, the spatial limit of five 
would have been re-created as a temporal limit of five, and the five 
“watches of the night” from the Greek play would have become the 
five “nights” in the Sanskrit play. 


— Tig EKNPLYON TpwWTHYV mvaAaKny; 
—MvySovoc vidv daot KdpotBov. 
—ticg yap em’ avTH; — KiAtkac Haiwv 
OTpAaTOG Hyetpev, Mvooi 8’ Huds. 

— ovkovuv Aukious TéUTTHV OVAAKIV 
Bavtac éyeipetv 

KALpOc KANpov KaTa LoOtpay; 
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- Who was announced for the first watch? 

— They say that it was Coroebus, the son of Mygdon. 

— Who, then, after him? —- The Paeonian army woke the 
Cilicians; and the Mysians, us. 

— Then is it not time, as per the drawing of the lots, to wake 
the Lycians, having gone to them, for the fifth watch? 


(Rhes. 538-545) 


yadi paficaratrena pandavanam pravrttir upanetavya 
rajyasyardham pradasyati kila 


If someone brings him news of the Pandavas within five 
nights, he will accordingly give up half the kingdom. 


(PR 1.45.7) 


As an instance of Greco-Indian anukarana, the hallmark here 
would be change: a Greek text (Rhesus) with a temporal deadline 
(five watches of the night) which has been adapted from the 
temporal deadline (three watches of the night) of the source (Il. 
10) would have become an Indian text (The Five Nights) with a 
temporal deadline (five nights) which has been changed from the 
spatial deadline (five villages) of the source (MBh. 5). 

[AM4] Death and violence on stage are ignored as per dramatic 
convention. In agreement with the Greek dramatic convention, 
Rhesus ignores the death of Dolon (GA9), as well as the total of 
deaths. Deaths on the Greek stage are highly unusual, and so are 
they on the Indian stage, as prescribed by Natyas. 18.38.‘ Similarly, 
The Five Nights opts to ignore the violence by Virata (SA9) as well 


142 The fact that Euripides and (Ps.-)Bhasa are, respectively, the only Greek 
playwright and the only Sanskrit playwright who contravene this practice 
strongly suggests an influence. Furthermore, Hippolytus’ death on stage in 
Hippolytus could have been borrowed for that of Duryodhana in The Broken 
Thighs: “O father, my waiting is over, for Iam dead. Cover my face as fast 
as possible with veils [kexaptépntat tau’: dAwAa yap, matep. / KPUWov S€ 
Lov TpdowTov We TAXOS TMETAOLC]” (Hipp. 1457-1458), and “Ah, my heart’s 
desire is fulfilled. My life is giving up on me... To fetch me, Time has sent 
a celestial vehicle, a chariot for heroes, yoked to a thousand geese. Here, 
here I come. (He goes to heaven) [hanta krtam me hrdaydnujfidtam | 
parityajanti me pranah... esa sahasrahamsaprayukto mam netum viravaht 
vimanah kdlena presitah | ayam ayam agacchami | svargam gatah]” (UBh. 
65.1-2... 9-11). 
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as the upcoming violence of the war. Here, the Greek convention 
could have been borrowed as an Indian rule. 

Violence on the Greek stage is avoided at all costs by Aeschylus 
(524-455 BCE), Sophocles (496-405 BCE), and (Ps.-)Euripides: 
in Ag. 1650 ff., there are threats of a fight by “sword [idoc]”; in 
OT 1146 ff., of “torturing [aikion]” an old man; in Andr. 577 ff., 
of “staining with blood [ka8atudéac]” the head of a king with a 
scepter; in Hel. 1628 ff., of “looking to die [katOavetv épav]”; in IA 
309 ff., also of “staining with blood [ka8atudéw]” the head of an old 
man with a scepter; and in Rhes. 684 ff., of a “spear [Adyxnv]” going 
through an enemy. This time, Aeschylus’ The Suppliants seems to 
be the model. 

The Suppliants present a lengthy confrontation between the 
Chorus and a Herald. There, one finds violent references to “the 
cutting off a head [amoxomd Kpatoc]” (Supp. 841), the throwing 
of “punches [maAduatc]” (Supp. 865), and “the dragging by the 
hair [OAxKn... TAGKaLOV (Supp. 884) and amoomdoas KOuNs (Supp. 
909)]”. But the precise borrowing would have come from a King 
who calls out the Herald for his arrogance, which in turn would 
have become the overconfidence and the haughtiness that Virata 
criticizes, respectively, in Yudhisthira and Abhimanyu. 


ovtos, ti moteic; x Toiov povijatosg 
avépav TeAaoyav thvs’ atiudcetcs yOdva; 
GAN 1 yuvaukdy éc TOA Soxeic LOAEtv; 
KapBavoc wv 8 “EAAnow eyyAtets Gyav: 
Kai MOAN’ AuapTwv ovdev MpOwoas bp_Evi. 


Hey there! What are you doing? Out of what kind of 
arrogance are you dishonoring this land of the Pelasgian 
men? Or do you think you have come to a city of women? 
Being a barbarian, you indulge yourself too much among the 
Greeks. Having erred a lot, you have done nothing right in 
your mind. 


(Supp. 911-915) 


143 I follow the Greek text by Smyth (Aeschylus, 1922, 1926). The translations 
are my own. 

144 I follow the Greek text by Storr (Sophocles, 1912, 1913). The translations are 
my own. 
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bhagavan akale svasthavakyam manyum utpadayati 


O Bhagavan [sc. Yudhisthira], your untimely confident 
speech brings forth my wrath. 


(PR 2.20.1) 
na te ksepena rusyami rusyata bhavata rame | 


Iam not annoyed by your [sc. Abhimanyu’s] haughtiness; I 
enjoy you annoying me. 


(PR 2.58a-b) 


As an instance of Greco-Indian anukarana, the hallmark here 
would also be change: a Greek text (The Suppliants) where a 
monarch (the King) censures some explicit instances of violence 
(beheading, punching, and hair pulling) by one newcomer (the 
Herald), would have become an Indian text (The Five Nights) 
where a monarch (Virata) censures some implicit instances 
of violence (being overly confident and being haughty) by two 
newcomers (Yudhisthira and Abhimanyu). 

In a nutshell, from the ambush motif, I propose a Greek 
influence from Il. 10 and Rhesus into MBh. 4 and The Five Nights. I 
have pinpointed four adaptation techniques: theme subtraction- 
cum-merging (AM1), character addition-cum-emphasis (AM2), 
changing of spaces, times, characters, and themes (AM3), and 
ignoring-by-convention (AM4). In terms of the proposed Greco- 
Indian anukarana, the influence would be marked by merging. 
Additionally, I put forward five Greco-Roman borrowings for 
the ambush motif: the remuneration, taken from Rhesus itself 
and characterized by oddity; the scarred limb, acquired from 
Plautus’ The Little Carthaginian and defined by reversal; the 
signed weapon, gotten from Plautus’ The Rope and distinguished 
by merging; the five night watches/five nights, also coming 
from Rhesus itself and differentiated by change; and a violent 
arrogance, to be found in Aeschylus’ The Suppliants and marked 
by change as well. If the MBh. already relies on the Greek epic’s 
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version of the ambush, as seems to be the case,!** then it would 
not come as much of a surprise that PR also profits from Greek 
sources, especially the Rhesus. 


145 See Wulff Alonso (2020): “Book 10, the Sauptika Parva, for instance relies 
heavily on one Greco-Roman source. It recounts a nocturnal attack on 
sleeping enemies, mirroring Book 10 of Iliad” (2020, p. 243). Cf. Liapis’ (2012, 
p. xxxii) view of an Indo-European shared background. 


4. The Ogre 
“Nobody Seeks to Kill Me!” 


Book 9 of the Odyssey is divided into three episodes of unequal 
length: the Cicones, the Lotus-eaters, and the Cyclopes. Once he 
reveals his identity to the Phaeacians, Odysseus tells how, right 
after Troy, they encountered the Cicones, who managed to repel 
the ravaging Greeks and even to kill some of them; and on the 
tenth day thereafter, he dovetails the succinct tale of their get- 
together with the Lotus-eaters, whose alluring fruit nearly meant 
giving up on the homecoming. In both cases, the companions come 
out as imprudent, while Odysseus’ prudence is what saves the day. 
However, the third episode is quite different, not only in terms of 
its lengthier narrative, but also concerning the hero’s behavior. 

The epic version of the episode goes like this: on the first day, 
Odysseus and his companions sail past the land of the Cyclopes, 
who are depicted as being unaware of such basic cultural practices 
as sowing or plowing, having assemblies or laws, or building ships. 
On the second day, the Greek warriors stay on the nearby island of 
the goats, where they eat and drink until nighttime. On the third 
day, Odysseus decides to take a small group of companions on an 
expedition to the neighboring land of the Cyclopes. Having sailed 
there, they find the cave of the mountainous Polyphemus, towards 
which only a still smaller group of twelve companions walk 
alongside the hero. Odysseus is carrying a special wine, which the 
priest Maron had given to him for sparing his life, as well as the 
lives of his wife and his son. 


© 2024 Roberto Morales-Harley, CC BY-NC-ND 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0417.04 
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When they arrive, the Cyclops is out pasturing, and the twelve 
companions want to gather as much cheese and as many kids 
and lambs as they can carry, and then run back to the ship; but 
Odysseus recklessly chooses to wait for the Cyclops and ask him for 
a hospitable welcome. The Cyclops returns and closes the entrance 
to the cave with a boulder. When requested for hospitality, he 
openly disparages Zeus and the other gods, and proceeds to devour 
two of the companions. Odysseus is ingenious enough not to tell 
the Cyclops that they have a ship waiting for them — and not to kill 
him before the boulder has been removed from the entrance. 

On the fourth day, the Cyclops devours two more men. By this 
point, Odysseus cleverly figures out a stratagem: with the help of 
his friends, he manages to carve a stake from the trunk of an olive 
that was laying around. By lot, four out of the eight remaining 
companions are chosen to aid the protagonist during the stabbing 
of the Cyclops. This new instance of selection presents the men asa 
group of four plus one. Once they are ready to implement the ruse, 
Odysseus gets the ball rolling by offering the Cyclops the special 
wine that he has been carrying, and by telling the ogre that his 
name is Nobody. An additional two men are eaten during the night. 

As a gift of hospitality, the Cyclops offers Odysseus the gift of 
being the last one to be eaten, shortly before falling asleep with 
his neck exposed. Odysseus and his companions promptly stab the 
Cyclops in the eye. The other Cyclopes ask Polyphemus about his 
cries, to which he inadvertently replies with Odysseus’ intended 
pun by saying that Nobody has harmed him. Odysseus laughs at 
the scene. Then, he fathoms the last step: he binds the rams in sets 
of three, and he secures a man below the middle one of each set. 
He himself rides below the strongest ram. 

With the dawn of the fifth day, Polyphemus removes the 
boulder to take the rams for pasturing. He stands by the entrance 
while they exit the cave. But the smooth escape suffers from 
one last setback when the reckless Odysseus wants to make 
sure that Polyphemus is aware of what has happened to him. 
Furious, the Cyclops uproots the top of a mountain and throws it 
at the departing ship. Despite the best efforts of his companions 
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to restrain him, Odysseus outdoes his previous foolishness by 
trumpeting his real name. 

Thus, Polyphemus recognizes the fulfilment of an old prophecy, 
and prays to his father Poseidon to either prevent Odysseus from 
returning home or, at least, to do so tardily, alone, and ready to 
overcome still more challenges. Another mountaintop falls near 
the ship while they sail back to the island of the goats. Eating and 
drinking for the remainder of that day, much as they had done at 
the beginning of the episode, upon the arrival of the sixth day they 
sail away and continue their adventure. 

Vis-a-vis Euripides’ Cyclops, its multiple sources include the 
Homeric and Hesiodic Epics; the Homeric Hymns; the plays of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and even Euripides himself;1“° 
and the works of other dramatists which have only been preserved 
in a fragmentary manner, such as Epicharmus, Aristias, Cratinus, 
Callias, and maybe even Thimotheus.””” Nevertheless, the main 
source for the adaptation of the ogre motif is, without a doubt, Od. 
9. In a nutshell, the plot of the play is as follows: throughout four 
episodes of varying length, the hero Odysseus alternately interacts 
with the chorus of Satyrs and with the Cyclops Polyphemus. The 
main events include Odysseus buying from the Satyrs, Odysseus 
plotting against Polyphemus, Odysseus being left high and dry by 
the Satyrs, and Odysseus revealing himself to Polyphemus. 

In the prologue, the satyr Silenus explains that, while searching 
for the god Dionysus, who had been enslaved by pirates, he and his 
sons the Satyrs have ended up themselves as slaves at the house 
of Polyphemus, by the slopes of Mount Aetna. After a parodos’® in 
which the audience learns that much of the day has already passed, 
the first episode introduces Odysseus. In their dialogue, Silenus 
and Odysseus go back and forth about civilization, government, 
agriculture, viticulture, and hospitality. Odysseus is, clearly, testing 


146 E.g., Cyc. 222 ~ Andromeda fr. 125. 

147 E.g., for Epicharmus, Cyc. 566-568 ~ PGC 72; for Aristias, TrGF 4; for Cratinus, 
Cyc. 358-359 ~ PGC 150; for Callias, PGC 6; and for Thimotheus, PMGF 
780-783. See O’Sullivan & Collard (2013, p. 42), Shaw (2018, pp. 104-108), and 
Hunter & Laemmle (2020, pp. 4-8). 

148 A parodos is the first choral part of a Greek play and it signals the entrance 
of the Chorus. 
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the waters. After learning that Polyphemus is out hunting, Silenus 
and Odysseus begin a commercial exchange involving, on one 
hand, meat, milk, and cheese, and on the other, not money but the 
wine previously supplied by the priest Maron. The subject of the 
Trojan war also comes up. 

When Polyphemus returns to his cave, he finds his products on 
display, as well as a group of humans who make his mouth water. 
The drunken Silenus claims that Odysseus and his companions 
were trying to take everything by force, whereas Odysseus 
himself claims that it was all an agreed-upon transaction. With 
great comedic effect, Silenus swears by his sons the Satyrs that 
Odysseus and his companions were stealing the merchandise, 
while the Satyrs swear by their father Silenus that Odysseus and 
his companions were buying it. Following a new mention of the 
Trojan war, Polyphemus proclaims his ideology: he does not praise 
Zeus, but his belly; he does not follow any laws, but only the wishes 
of his heart; and he will only offer Odysseus, as hospitable gifts, a 
fire for cooking him, salt for seasoning him, and a bronze pot for 
completing the preparation of the meal. 

After the first stasimon,’’ which gives time for some off-stage 
violence perpetrated by Polyphemus, the second episode begins 
with Odysseus narrating the culinary techniques displayed by the 
Cyclops. He does not only kill two of the companions, but he also 
carves, roasts, and boils as required. Immediately, Odysseus comes 
up with a plan. He must get Polyphemus drunk and away from the 
other Cyclopes, and then, he must use the olive stake from the cave 
to blind Polyphemus. If all goes well, Odysseus offers to rescue the 
Satyrs, and therefore, they offer to help him with the blinding. As 
intended, the drunken Polyphemus lies down just when the heat of 
the sun is at its peak. And just before falling asleep, he remembers 
to ask Odysseus about his name, to which Odysseus replies with 
the well-known “Nobody”. Now it is time to put the alleged bravery 
of the Satyrs to the test. 


149 A stasimon is any choral part of a Greek play other than the first one and the 
last one, and it serves to separate the episodes. 
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Following the second stasimon, the third episode quickly 
presents the unwillingness of the Satyrs to help Odysseus, who in 
turn, must appeal to his companions. The contribution of the Satyrs 
is limited to cheerleading. Lastly and after a third stasimon, which 
allows for the proportional off-stage violence orchestrated by 
Odysseus, the fourth episode showcases the blinded Polyphemus, 
who is relentlessly mocked by the Satyrs. As per the epic script, 
Odysseus finally reveals his identity, whereas Polyphemus, having 
remembered the prophecy of his blinding, proceeds to throw rocks 
at his witty adversary. In the exodos,**° the Satyrs simply follow 
Odysseus, eager to go back to serving Dionysus. 

In the dramatic version, the author profits from these twelve 
procedures: [GO1]**! he merges two stories into one, [GO2] he 
adds the father/son conflict, [GO3] he adds the Chance, [GO4] 
he emphasizes the tree, [GO5] he emphasizes the sex, [GO6] he 
emphasizes the mistaken identity, [GO7] he changes the place, 
[GO8] he changes the time, [GO9] he changes the authoritarian 
figure, [GO10] he changes the role of the priest, [GO11] he changes 
the lot into a choice, and [GO12] he maintains the hospitality. 

[GO1] Cyclops brings together the stories about Odysseus and 
Polyphemus, on one side, and about Silenus and the Satyrs, on the 
other.*** The addition of a chorus of Satyrs is a sine qua non for a 
satyr drama, but their integration with the narrative of the source 


150 An exodos is the last choral part of a Greek play, and it signals the departure 
of the Chorus. 

151 GO stands for “Greek Ogre”. Hence, numbers GO1-GO12 refer to the 
adaptation of Od. 9 into Cyclops. Besides those that will allow me to argue 
for parallelisms with the Greco-Roman world, other adaptation techniques 
include changing Odysseus’ and Polyphemus’ genealogies, splitting the 
disregard for Zeus into the disregard for Zeus’ plan and the derision of Zeus 
himself, adding the democratic perspective, changing the sheep pasturing 
into the hunting with dogs, emphasizing Polyphemus’ eye, changing the 
timing of the ram trick and the boulder trick, adding the buying scene, 
emphasizing the Trojan war, adding the Cyclops’ hedonism, adding the 
cooking, and changing the timing of the shipbuilding simile. 

152 On merging two stories into one, see Shaw (2018): “As we have seen, 
Euripides actively acknowledges that the Cyclops is a reiteration of the 
constantly reiterated genre of satyr drama at the start of the play with 
Silenus’ ‘countless troubles’ (v. 1), but these countless troubles also relate 
to Odysseus’ legendary ‘many pains’ (moAAd GAyeq) at the start of Homer’s 
Odyssey (1.4)” (p. 98). 
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text is quite innovative. The prologue of the Cyclops closely mirrors 
the proem of the Odyssey: the invocation to the Muse turns into that 
of Dionysus; the heroic Odysseus, into the antiheroic Silenus; and 
the many resources, wanderings, men, and sufferings, referring 
to the well-known, postwar homecoming, become the countless 
labors of a lifetime of servitude under the god of wine. 

The overall reversal is further signaled by the abrupt switch, 
within the very first verse of the play, from the opening dactyl of 
the first foot, evidently recalling the Homeric hexameter, to the 
iambs of the last two feet of the trimeter, whose syncopated rhythm 
makes them stand in overt contrast with the preceding one. To put 
it another way, the metric of the first verse marks the transition 
between genres. 


avSpa pot évverte, Uovoa, TOAUTPOTIOV, OG UGA TTOAAG 
TAaYYXOn, eel Tpoins iepov mToAieOpov Entepoev: 
TOAADY & AvVOpwTwv iSev Goted kai voov Eyvw, 
TOAAG 6’ 6 y’ Ev TOVTW TABEV GAyea Ov kata BvuUOv, 
CPVULEVOS Hv TE WUXNV Kal vOoTOV ETAIpwv. 


O Muse, tell me about the man of many resources, who 
wandered very much after he had ravaged the sacred 
citadel of Troy. He saw the cities of many men and came to 
know their minds, and he experienced many sufferings in 
his heart while being in the open ocean, striving to secure his 
own life and the return of his companions. 


(Od. 1.1-10) 


°Q Bpodute, 61a o& wupious éxw mdvouG 
viv xoT’ év ABN TOVLOV nvobEveL SEuac: 


O Bromius, thanks to you I tend towards countless labors, 
both now and back in my youth, when my physique was 
strong. 


(Cyc. 1-2) 


But the interplay is not limited to the beginning of the dramatic 
composition. About halfway through and in a similar invocation to 
Zeus, the dramatic Odysseus rhetorically asks what he should say 
next. Clearly, the author is winking to his audience: this Odysseus 
knows the script from his epic counterpart, whose story is even 
explicitly criticized for being far-fetched, but acquaintance alone is 
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no reason for him blindly following his predecessor. Thanks to the 
criticality that comes with every literary tradition, the playwright 
dares to question the canonical text, while still admiring it enough 
to adapt it. 


@ Zed, ti AgEw, Seiv’ iSMv avtTpwv éow 
KOU TLOTG, UUBoLG EiKOT OVS’ Epyotc BpoTav; 


O Zeus, having seen, inside of the caves, things that were 
terrible and unbelievable, like those found in stories but not 
in deeds of mortal men, what will I say? 


(Cyc. 375-376) 


[GO2] Euripides adds the father/son conflict. In the epic, there 
are two father/son relations at play: Poseidon/Polyphemus and 
Laertes/Odysseus. Unlike the hero, the ogre is the son of a god, 
and if humans like Achilles can hold a grudge (e.g., Il. 1.1), deities 
like Poseidon can do so too (e.g., Od. 1.20). When Odysseus finally 
reveals his identity, precisely by introducing himself as the son 
of Laertes, Polyphemus proclaims that he himself is the son of a 
worthier father, i.e., the god Poseidon. Shortly after, the Cyclops 
prays that, if possible, his father may cause Odysseus never to make 
it back home. In essence, the father from the first pair (Poseidon) 
would be responsible for the death of the son from the second pair 
(Odysseus). 

In the play, the father/son relation is exploited in the form of 
the newly added characters: Silenus/Satyrs. Sensu stricto, Silenus is 
older than the Satyrs, but he is not their father. However, Euripides 
makes him so. The scene is quite comical: if the epic Polyphemus 
invokes Poseidon, the dramatic Silenus conjures not only Poseidon, 
Triton, Nereus, Calypso, and the Nereids, but also the waves and 
the fish. Silenus also profits from epithets combining superlatives 
and diminutives, and he falsely swears on the lives of his sons, 
only to be immediately called out on his lie by them, who in turn 
falsely swear on the life of their father. 


Tob yap éyw még eivi, matHp S’ Eudc evyetat eivat 


For Iam his son, and he is proud to be my father. 
(Od. 9.519) 
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[GO3] The playwright also adds the Chance. In the epic narrative, 
the outcome of the encounter depends on the gods, specifically on 
Athena. Even the term selected to refer to the ensuing glory (evyoc) 
refers to the kind of glory that is conferred by the immortals. 
Conversely, in the adaptation, not only Zeus, but every god is 
degraded. And if there is no longer a difference between gods 
and humans, cosmos makes room for chaos, and all comes down 
to dumb luck. Unlike the older hierarchy, where gods outrank 
humans but are themselves outweighed by fate, this newer world 
order presupposes just an overarching, deified Chance (TvUyn) that 
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XIAHNOX 
ud TOV TocEtS@ Tov TEKOvTA 0’, D KUKAWY, 
ud TOV pEyav Tpitwva kai TOV Nnpéa, 
ud Tv Kadupw tds Te Nnpéwes kopas, 
ud Baiepa KUyaT’ iyOvwv TE meV yevos, 
GTWUOO’, W KGAALOTOV @ KUKAWTLOV, 
@ Seomotioke, uN TA 0 &EoSav éyw 
EévOLOL YpHUAT’. f] KaKdC OUTOL KaKoi 
oi maiSEec ATOAOLVO’, oc UGALOT EyW OLA. 


XOPOX 
autos €x’. Eywye Tots FEvolc TA XPHATa 
mepvavta o’ eiSov: ei & éyw Wevdi A€yur, 
am0Aovd’ 6 TATHP Lou: TOUS EEvouc Sé UN ASiKEL. 


SILENUS 
O Cyclops, by Poseidon who begot you, by the great Triton 
and Nereus, by Calypso and the Nereids, by the sacred 
waves and the entire lineage of the fish, O pretty little 
Cyclops, O sweet little master, I swear that I was not going 
to sell your goods to the strangers; if not, may these bad 
sons of mine, whom I cherish more than anything, perish 
in a bad way! 


CHORUS 
Right back at you! I saw you selling his goods to the 
strangers; if I am telling lies, may my father perish! Do not 
do these strangers wrong. 


(Cyc. 262-272) 


renders deities useless. 
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TLOAAL SE PoiCw mpc Spos TpETE miova Aa 
KvUKAwl: avtap éyw AuTOUNv Kaka BUcOOSOLEvWwY, 
ei mwe tLoaiuny, Soin Sé wot edyoc AOHvn. 


And with much whistling, the Cyclops turned his fat 
sheep towards the mountain, but I was left behind, deeply 
pondering an evil, in case Athena would grant me the glory, 
and I could somehow make him pay. 


(Od. 9.315-317) 


Kal UN ’i KAAALOTOLOL Tpwikoic TOVOLC 
aUTOV TE VaUTAS T ATOAEONT’ OSvccEa 
vm’ AvSpoc @ Vewv ovSéev Ff Bpotdv péArer 
ff tiv TOxXNV LEV Saipvov’ HyetoGal ypewv, 
TA Salldvuv S€ Tig THOXNS EAdGOOOVA. 


And after his most beautiful Trojan endeavors, do not destroy 
Odysseus himself and his sailors at the hands of an individual 
to whom there is no care for gods or men. Otherwise, we will 
have to regard Chance as a deity and the deities as inferior 
to Chance. 


(Cyc. 603-607) 


[GO4] The author emphasizes the tree. There are two components 
to the dramatic depiction of the blinding. The first one concerns the 
planning process: Homer has Odysseus planning to get Polyphemus 
drunk before blinding him with the staff of green olivewood, 
but Euripides goes one step further, by having Odysseus plan to 
discourage Polyphemus from making any sort of contact with 
the Cyclopes before even attempting to get him drunk, let alone 
blinding him with the stake of olive. Clearly, the dramatic Odysseus 
is playing chess while the epic Odysseus is playing checkers. 


KUKAwmoc yap ékelto Léya poTaAov Tapa onkd, 
XAwpov éAatveov... 


Indeed, beside the pen lay the Cyclops’ great staff of green 
olivewood... 


(Od. 9.319-320) 
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KWHOU HEV ALTOV TODS’ ATAAAGEAL AEYWV 
we ov KoKAwyte mua ypr Sotvat 106, 
uovov 8 éxyovta Biotov nSéwe dyetv. 
otav & Umvwoon Baxyiov viKWUEVOS, 
akpeuov éAaiac éottv Ev Spool Tic, 

dv dacyavw TOS’ €EaTlogvvac akpov 

éc nip KaOrjow: Kad’ 6tav KeKavuevov 
i6w viv, dpac Beppov éc WEoNnV Bard 
KUKAwmros Ow Gua 7 EKTHEW TUPL 


I intend to keep him away from that revel, by telling him that 
there is no need for him to give this drink to the Cyclopes, 
but to go through life pleasantly, keeping it to himself. Once 
he becomes drowsy, overcome by Bacchus, there is a stake 
of olive in his abode, whose tip, after sharpening it with this 
sword, I will put into the fire. When I see it kindling, having 
lifted it while still glowing, I will thrust it into the mid- 
forehead eye of the Cyclops and melt his eye with the fire. 


(Cyc. 451-459) 


[GO5] Euripides also emphasizes the sex by means of the 
“Ganymede : Zeus :: Silenus : Polyphemus” analogy. According 
to the Iliad, the Trojan Ganymede was the son of Tros, the 
eponymous king of Troy, as well as the brother of Ilus, from whom 
the city received the name of Ilium. Just as Aphrodite comes out 
from the Judgment of Paris as the most beautiful amongst female 
immortals, so too does Ganymede stand out as the most beautiful 
amongst male mortals. His beauty even earns him the job of wine 
steward to the king of the gods. Such conquest by Zeus reflected 
the Greek social norm of a sexual relationship between an adult 
man and a pubescent youth. 

Out of this background, the author of the Cyclops constructs 
his analogy by assuming that “Ganymede is to Zeus what Silenus 
is to Polyphemus”. In other words, the drunken Polyphemus sees 
in Silenus a potential passive-role sexual partner, thus allowing 
for the utilization of sex as one of the pillars of any satyr drama 
worth its ranking within the genre. Hence, the beauty of the most 
beautiful hero serves as a source of inspiration for a type of sexual 
encounter that would be more beautiful than one with a woman. 
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TAéc V Aoodpaxoc te Kai dvtideoc Favupnsns, 
dc SN KGAALOTOG yéveTo OvNnTaV avOpwmwv: 
TOV kai AvnpEtbavto Ooi Ati oivoxoevetv 
KGAAEOS eivexa Oio, tv’ GBavatotot Eten. 


Tlus, Assaracus, and the godlike Ganymede, who was born as 
the most beautiful of mortal men: on account of his beauty 
the gods carried him off to pour out wine for Zeus, so that he 
could be among the immortals. 


(Il. 20.232-235) 


aAtc: Tavupnsy tovs’ éxwv avaravoouat 
KGAALOV Ff] TAs Xapttac. fSouat 6€ mwW¢ 
TOIC TALS iKOIGL UAAAOV Hj TOIs ONAEOL. 


Enough! I will sleep more beautifully with this Ganymede 
than with the Graces. Anyway, I take more pleasure in youths 
than in women. 


(Cyc. 582-584) 


[GO6] Additionally, the playwright emphasizes the mistaken 
identity through a change in the timing of the name trick.’ The 
epic highlights the relevance of the name trick by placing it in 
the middle of the sequence, after the boulder trick and before 
the ram trick. It also stresses the pun between the proper noun 
“Nobody” and the pronoun “nobody”. The play on words is 
simple but effective: Polyphemus means that someone named 
Nobody is seeking to kill him, but his fellow Cyclopes interpret his 
statement as meaning that nothing is happening. Furthermore, 
Polyphemus tries to distinguish between a positive statement 
(Nobody is using trickery) and a negative one (Nobody is not 
using force), but such subtleties end up being conflated thanks to 


153 On the emphasis on the mistaken identity, see O’Sullivan & Collard 
(2013): “Odysseus takes command of the situation early, speaking at times 
misleadingly (524, 526, 528) and preparing to use the trick of calling himself 
‘Nobody’ (549), famous from Homer (cf. 672-5)” (p. 53), and “The blinded 
monster’s reappearance and recognition of his own situation can be seen 
as a farce (663-709), in which the satyrs taunt their longtime tormentor 
with Odysseus’ trick of Nobody (672-3). The satyrs’ jokes with the name are 
certainly consistent with the Homeric hero’s own mirth when he sees his 
trick take effect (Od. 9.413-14)” (p. 55). Cf. Hunter & Laemmle (2020, p. 16). 
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the presupposed negative of the name taken as a pronoun, and 
all that the Cyclopes hear is a double negative (nobody is using 
neither trickery nor force). 


‘@ idoL, Obtic LE KTEivel S6AW OLSE Bind.’ 
ol & damavetPouevol mea MTEPOEVT’ AyOpEvOV: 
‘ei uév Sr un tig oe BudTetat otov édvta, 
vovoov y’ ov mus éott ALOc UEyaAou aAgaoBat, 
GAAG ov y’ evxeo TaTpi TlooeSdwvt AvaKTL.’ 


“O dear ones, Nobody seeks to kill me with trickery and not 
by force!” In answer, they pronounced these winged words: 
“If, indeed, no one uses their force against you who are 
alone, there is no way for you to avoid the sickness of the 
great Zeus, but still, pray to our father, the lord Poseidon.” 


(Od. 9.408-412) 


Similarly, the drama profits from the comical implications of the 
confusion. But what was simple becomes complex: the assertion 
that Nobody destroyed Polyphemus can be taken as expressing 
that there was no wrong done to him; the claim that Nobody is 
blinding him, as stating that he is not blind; and even the question 
regarding the whereabouts of this Nobody, as deserving a 
nonsensical answer, for the word “there”, as part of an utterance 
such as “there is nobody”, does not denote an actual place. Where 
the Homeric Odysseus had a good laugh, the Euripidean Satyrs 
come close to rolling on the floor laughing. 


KYKAQU 

Ovtic p’ aTWAEO’. 
XOPOX 

ovK dp’ ovSeic <o’> HSikeL. 
KYKAQU 

Ovtic LE TUMAOT BAEMapov. 
XOPOX 


ovk dip’ ci TUMAGS. 


KYKAQU 
twe 1 ovt. 
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XOPOX 
Kai MH¢ 0’ OUTIS Gv BEin TUMASY; 


KYKAQU 
oKwmtetc. 6 & OWL M08 ’oTLV; 


XOPOX 
ovsanod, KUKAwt. 


CYCLOPS 
Nobody destroyed me. 


CHORUS 
Then, nobody did wrong to you. 


CYCLOPS 
Nobody blinds me right in my eye. 


CHORUS 
Then, you are not blind. 


CYCLOPS 
<Oh, that you were!> 


CHORUS 
And how could nobody make you blind? 


CYCLOPS 
You are mocking me. But where is this Nobody? 


CHORUS 
O Cyclops, he is nowhere. 


(Cyc. 672-675) 


The Euripidean Odysseus also has his fun. When he eventually 
reveals his name, he does so on the sly: he does not speak 
of Odysseus, but of his body; he does not act in defiance of 
Polyphemus, but out of self-preservation; and he is not close by, 
but at a safe distance. He is not acting the part of the well-trained 
warrior, but that of the well-read actor. In fact, it is not the Cyclops 
but Odysseus himself who alludes to the ancient prophecy as per 
the Odyssey. 
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OAYXXEYX 
THAOD o€8ev 
ovaAakaiot dpoupH oHp’ OSvocEews THE. 


KYKAQU 
mc eimac; 6voua uETABAAWV KALVOV AEyELc. 


OAYZXEYE 
omEep W’ 0 PVoas WvduAC’ OSvooEa, 
Swoet & éuEadasc avooiov Sattoc dixac: 


ODYSSEUS 
Far from you, I set a watch over this body of Odysseus. 


CYCLOPS 
What did you just say? Having changed your name, you 
boast of a new one. 


ODYSSEUS 
The very one my father gave me: Odysseus. And you were 
destined to pay the penalty for your impious banquet. 


(Cyc. 689-693) 


[GO7] In terms of spatial location, Euripides changes the action 
to a Mediterranean venue: the island of Sicily.5* The Homeric 


154 E.g., Cyc. 20, Cyc. 60, Cyc. 95, Cyc. 106, Cyc. 114, Cyc. 130, Cyc. 298, Cyc. 366, 


Cyc. 395, Cyc. 599, Cyc. 660, and Cyc. 703. On the change of location, see 
O’Sullivan & Collard (2013): “But those expecting a close emulation of Homer 
may have been surprised to learn of the location of Euripides’ drama on 
Sicily, an innovation possibly attributable to the Sicilian poet Epicharmus 

(F 70-2 PCG); in Odyssey 9 the home of the Cyclopes is never made clear. Yet 
in Euripides’ Cyclops the Sicilian location is made explicit fourteen times in 
a play of just of 700 lines (20, 60, 95 (twice), 106, 114 (twice), 130, 298, 366, 
395, 599, 660, 703)” (p. 42); and Shaw (2018): “Not only has Euripides moved 
the action of the play from the geographically uncertain Homeric world to 
the island of Sicily, but he also mentions Sicily and Mt. Aetna a remarkable 
thirteen times over the course of the play” (p. 84), “He also appears to update 
the myth in a way that alludes to recent historical events, particularly the 
infamous Sicilian Expedition. From 415 to 413, the Athenians waged a battle 
to incorporate Sicily into their ‘Empire’ (p. 83), and “Euripides may have 
even drawn on this myth because the audience would have been mindful of 
the poet’s role in saving Athenian soldiers who were captured by barbarians 
and confined to a rocky prison. Polyphemus and the Cyclopes represent the 
Sicilian natives; Odysseus and his men are the arrogant and ill-prepared 
Athenians; Polyphemus’ cave is the rocky quarry that imprisons the Greeks; 
and Euripides’ poetry literally saves the day, with the prisoners escaping 
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geography is fictional, with its unlocated land of the Cyclopes, and 
its neighboring island of the goats. The Euripidean geography, in 
turn, is real: Malea is a cape in the southeast of the Peloponnese, 
which marked the sailing route towards Italy; and Aetna is a 
volcano in the east of Sicily. Although the characters and themes 
remain the subject of stories, there is an authorial intention of 
grounding spaces and times in historical facts. This agrees with the 
criticism of unbelievability that the play directs towards the epic. 


Nijoog émetta Adyela TAapEK ALMEVOS TETAVUOTAL, 
yains KukAwmwv ovte oyeS0v ov?’ amotnAod, 
vANEco” év & aiyec dmetpéotat yeydaotw 
CypLae... 


Now, a small, wooded island stretches outside the harbor, 
neither close to the land of the Cyclopes nor far from it, in 
which countless wild goats have been raised... 


(Od. 9.116-119) 


dn 5 MadAgac TANoiov TEeTAEVKOTAG 
AMNALWTNS AvEenos Eurtvevoas Sop 
ecéBaaev Huds tThvs’ €c Aitvaiav métpav, 
wv’ ol povOmEc movtiou maidec Beob 
KUKaAwmes oikovo’ dvtp’ épnp’ av6poKTovot 


Now, while we were sailing near Malea, an east wind 
blowing upon our mast made us go off course towards this 
rock of the Aetna, where the one-eyed sons of the sea god, 
the murderous Cyclopes, live in their solitary caves. 


(Cyc. 18-22) 


[GO8] The author also changes the time, reducing several days 
of action to just one, and thus following the Greek theatrical 
convention. According to Aristotle,’%° “the latter [sc. tragedy] tries 
above all to be of under one round trip of the sun, or to exceed 
it by little; but epic is unlimited in time span and differs in this 
respect [1) uév OTL UGALOTA TeLpATat O16 piav mEpiodsov HAiov eivat 


through the poet’s theatrical creation” (pp. 84-85). On the Sicilian Expedition, 
see Plutarch Nic. 29.2-5. 

155 I follow the Greek text by Halliwell (Aristotle; Longinus; Demetrius, 1995). 
The translations are my own. 
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Y uikpov éFaAaattety, | 6 Emomtotia Adplotos TH XPOVW Kal TOUTW 
Stadepet]” (Poet. 1449b11-14). 

The epic mentions the dawn of a new day on five separate 
occasions (Od. 152, Od. 170, Od. 307, Od. 437, and Od. 560), which 
means that the action stretches for at least six days. In addition, 
the Greek warriors are held captive inside of the cave for at least 
two nights: from days three to four, and four to five. In contrast, the 
play traces only the happenings of less than one round trip of the 
sun: a good part of the day has already passed, since the kids and 
lambs have been sleeping all day; but it is still daytime, because the 
daylight still allows for the trading of merchandise; and given the 
amount of sun-heat, the exact time of day must be the afternoon. 


"Huoc & nptyéveta bavn poSodsaxtvaos "Hwe, 


As soon as the early Dawn of rosy fingers showed herself... 
(Od. 9.152 = 170 = 307 = 437 = 560) 


TOPoVO! oO” AUEPOKOL- 
TOL PAaxai GULKPOV TEKEWV. 


Among the little young ones, the bleating ones who have 
slept all day are longing for you. 


(Cyc. 58-59) 
EKdepete: OHS yap EUTIOANLAOLY TIPETEL 
Bring them, for daylight suits merchandise. 
(Cyc. 137) 
Kal 1pdc ye GATOS NALov Tivetv KAAOV. 


And, besides, it is nice to drink in the heat of the sun. 
(Cyc. 542) 


[GO9] The playwright changes the authoritarian figure. There are 
two sides to this procedure. On one side, Dionysus’ authority is 
positively highlighted, when the epic’s wine drinking becomes the 
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play’s worshipping of the god of wine.*** On a superficial level, the 
epic has vines and wine as antedating the arrival of the Greeks, 
whereas the drama stresses the fact that the inebriating liquor is a 
Greek invention. However, ona deeper level, there is the association 
of wine with Dionysus, and therefore, the reinterpretation of 
drinking as a form of worship. If wine/Dionysus is divine, then it/he 
must be worshipped. This idea receives further development. For 
instance, when the epic Odysseus offers the wine to Polyphemus, 
he introduces it as a special drink coming from his ship, but the 
dramatic Odysseus is no tagalong, so when he gets to this part of 
his script, he carefully makes sure to give it his personal touch: this 
drink is divine, precisely because of its association with Dionysus. 


KUKAWY, TH, Tle Olvov, émei ayes AvSpduEea Kpéa, 
6p’ ciSfic oid6v TL OTOV THOSE VNC EkeKEVOEL 
huetépn... 


O Cyclops, here, drink the wine, after you have eaten human 
flesh, so that you know this sort of drink that our ship 
contained. 


(Od. 9.347-349) 
... Q Tod Tovtiov Beod KvKAwy, 
oképat T68’ oiov EAA GuTéAwy ito 
Oeiov KouiCet THA, ALovUoov yavoc. 


156 On Dionysus’ authority, see O’Sullivan & Collard (2013): “Interestingly, 
Homer emphasizes Odysseus’ own thought processes in devising his revenge 
on the monster; it is a BovAn (‘plan’) that seems best to him (Od. 9.318, cf. 
302). In Euripides’ version the hero’s escape plan is ‘an idea sent from some 
god’ (literally, ‘something divine’: tt 8etov) that comes to him (Cyc. 411), and 
from here Dionysus is a more palpable presence in the play in the form 
of wine” (p. 51); Shaw (2018): “The name Bacchios is used twelve times, 
Bromios is mentioned six times, and Dionysos five, which averages out to 
about one mention of the god in every thirty lines” (p. 66), “His very first 
words in the first verse of the play are addressed to the god: ‘Oh, Bromius!” 
(p. 66), and “Then, at the end of the play, as the chorus of satyrs exit the 
stage, they sing one final couplet (708-9), exclaiming that they ‘will be slaves 
to Bacchus for the rest of time” (p. 68); and Hunter & Laemmle (2020): 

“The complete absence of wine from Cyclops-society, a striking difference 
from Odyssey 9, means that its introduction and destructive effect upon 

the Cyclops become, more sharply, another variation on the very familiar 
narrative and dramatic theme of the introduction of Dionysus’ rites to a land 
or city which did not practice them before” (p. 17). 
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O Cyclops, son of the sea god, look at this sort of divine 
drink that Greece procures out of the vines: the crown 
jewel of Dionysus. 


(Cyc. 413-415) 


Furthermore, if human beings worship wine/Dionysus, then it/ 
he favors them in return. Unlike the ingenious Odysseus from 
the epic, who comes up with a plan all on his own, the devoted 
Odysseus from the theater receives a divine idea. In this way, this 
self-proclaimed sommelier turns out to be the most enthusiastic 
of the devotees. From a structural point of view, the dramatist has 
re-created Zeus’ plan as “Dionysus’ plan”: introducing an unwilling 
authoritarian to the liberating effects of wine. In a fifth-century 
context, relieving the world from overpopulation no longer makes 
sense as a divine plan, but preaching the gospel of Dionysus does. 
One might even recall that Euripides’ Bacchae seem to have made 
it all the way to Parthia (Plutarch, Crass. 33.2). 

On the other side of the procedure, Polyphemus’ authority 
is negatively highlighted, when the adaptation introduces 
another treat suitable to this fifth-century context: the tyrannical 
perspective.*%’ The dramatic Polyphemusis still an anthropophagus 
ogre, just like his epic counterpart, but as was the case with several 
other features of the adaptation, there is more to this than meets 
the eye. On one hand, the Euripidean Cyclopes might not yet be 
oenophiles, but by looking at their expertise vis-a-vis high-grade 
meat, one is tempted to view them as bons vivants. This is evinced 
in the first of the two following passages from Cyclops. 

On the other hand, the re-created text encourages its audience to 
make a connection between the image of the mythical ogre, literally 
devouring the heroes of yore, and that of any historical tyrant, 
figuratively devouring the ordinary citizens — and alongside them, 


157 On Polyphemus’ authority, see O’Sullivan & Collard (2013): “Polyphemus’ 
status as tyrannical ogre is central to his characterization in Cyclops, and he 
is often referred to negatively by the chorus as their ‘master’ (34, 90, 163, 
etc.) while they are his slaves (24, 78, 79, 442). The monster as slave-owning 
despot marks a key difference in his identity from his Homeric counterpart 
while still retaining much of the savagery of his epic incarnation. For the 
audience watching at the City Dionysia in democratic Athens, Polyphemus’ 
tyrannical leanings would intensify his villainy” (pp. 49-50). 
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the democratic ideal. In other words, the adapted Polyphemus 
remains a man-eating monster, albeit one with a newly found 
refinement, but he also becomes a slave-owning despot. These 
two functions are distributed according to those surrounding him: 
Odysseus is his potential meal, but Silenus and his Satyrs are the 
actual slaves of this one-eyed “master”, which is, precisely, the term 
used to refer to him in the second quoted passage from Cyclops. 


“Qc Edun, Toto Sé KaTEKAGGON oirov FTO 
Uvnoayuevotc Epywv Aatotpuyovos AvtLbatao 
KUKAwmoc Te Bing pEyaAntopos, av6podayovo. 


I spoke thusly, and they were brokenhearted, having 
remembered the deeds of Antiphates the Laestrygonian, and 
the violence of the greathearted, man-eating Cyclops. 


(Od. 10.198-200) 
yAUKUTAaTAa Maol TA KpEa TOUS EEvous hopeEtv. 


They [sc. the Cyclopes] say that strangers bear the tastiest 
flesh. 


(Cyc. 126) 


tivec ToT’ Eiotv; ovk icaolt SeonotHv 
TloAvdnuov oldc éotw Géevov TE yiiv 
THVS’ euBeBatEs Kai KukAwmiav yvabov 
TH avépoPpOHta SvotvyHc> AbtyHEVOL 


Who can they possibly be? They must not know what our 
master Polyphemus is like, since they have set foot in this 
inhospitable land, and they have unfortunately arrived at 
the man-eating jaws of the Cyclops. 


(Cyc. 90-93) 


[GO10] Euripides changes the role of the priest. Regarding Maron, 
the epic narrative is very thorough: he is the son of Euantes and the 
priest of Apollo. Presumably, when Odysseus met him, Maron would 
have been in the company of his wife and child. By “reverently 
embracing” the priest and his family, what would be meant is that 
they were let go unharmed, out of respect for the priestly condition 
of the father. Then comes the mention of the wine, which among 
several other epithets, is said to be of a divine nature. The story 
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evolves backwards, to a time before the encounter, and it focuses 
on the house that would be located somewhere within the wooded 
grove. Other characters are mentioned as well: the slaves, the 
handmaidens, and a housekeeper. And there is even a picture of the 
prosperous lifestyle antedating the arrival of Odysseus: husband 
and wife secretly enjoying the divinely sweet liquor, without a care 
in the world. 

As much as the clever Odysseus from the Homeric Epics 
wants to show off, in this case by boldly claiming some sort of 
clairvoyance when anticipating the encounter with the ogre, the 
truly resourceful spirit is that of the author, who announces some 
key elements that will eventually tilt the scales in favor of the hero: 
not only is the wine’s alcohol content so high as to require some 
significant diluting, but also the wineskin is large enough to get 
Polyphemus drunk. Talk about being keen — Homer lets almost 
nothing slide. 

Going back to Euripides, the authorial decision here is to ignore 
Maron’s relation to Apollo, and to provide him with a similar link 
to Dionysus: if the drink coming from the epic Maron is twice 
characterized as being divine, the dramatic Maron himself is 
divine. He goes from priest of a god to son ofa god. Moreover, given 
the overarching triumph of Dionysus in the satyr drama, there is 
no need to justify the high standing given to Maron. 


..aTtap aiyeov dokdv €xov LEAavos oivoLo 
déoc, dv pol E6wKke Mdpwv, EvavOeoc vids, 
ipevs ATOAAWVOG, Oc “Iovapov audiBEeBnket, 
ovUvekd Uv obv TaLéi Teptoxoued’ HSE yovarki 
acovevor Wet yap év dAoet SevSpHevte 
®oiPov AndAAwvoc. 6 S€ ol TOpEV AyAad Spa: 
xpvood YEv LOL E6wk’ Evepyéos Emta TAAaVTA, 
Sake S€ LOL KpNTijpa mavapyupov, avtdp émetta 
oivov év dudtbopetot SuwSexa nia advooac 
ndvv axnpdaol.ov, Betov motdv: OVSE TG AUTOV 
Heisn SuMwv ovs’ AuduTdAwv Evi oikw, 

GAN avTOS GAOXOs TE HiAN Tapin TE LU on. 

tov & 6te mivotev peAundéa oivov épvOpov, 

év S€mac éuTtAnoas bSatoc ava eikoot uEeTpA 
xed’, 06un & nSeta ad Kpntipos O6Wdet 
Oeoreoin: TO? Gv ov ToL AnooyxéoOat didrov Nev. 
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Tob dépov éumAroac doKov péyay, év Sé Kai fa 
KWPUKW: AVTIKA yap LOL Oicoato BvUEOS Aynvwp 

avdp’ émeAevoeoOal HEYAANV ETLELLEVOV GAKNV, 
cyplov, ote Sikac €0 eiddta oUTE HEULOTAG. 


Moreover, I had a goat-hide wineskin of sweet, dark wine, 
given to me by Maron, son of Euantes and priest of Apollo 
— who, in turn, protected Ismarus. Because of that, we had 
reverently embraced him, together with his wife and 
child since he dwelled in a wooded grove of Phoebus Apollo. 
And he furnished me with some splendid gifts: he gave me 
seven talents of wrought gold, and he gave me an all-silver 
bowl, and having poured it into twelve whole jars, a sweet, 
unmixed wine, a truly divine drink. In his house, none of 
the slaves or the handmaidens knew about it, but only 
himself, his beloved wife, and a single housekeeper. And 
whenever they drank the honey-sweet, red wine, after filling 
one cup, he poured it into twenty measures of water, and 
a divinely sweet smell would come out of the bowl; then, 
it certainly was not easy to abstain from it. This is what I 
was carrying, after filling a huge wineskin, as well as some 
provisions in a leathern sack, for I anticipated, in my heroic 
spirit, going against a savage man, clad in great strength, and 
knowing neither justice nor laws. 


(Od. 9.196-215) 
kai unv Mdpwv pot mH’ €6wke, mais Oeov. 


And surely, Maron, the son of the god [sc. Dionysus], gave 
me the drink. 


(Cyc. 141) 


[GO11] The playwright changes the lot into a choice.*** In book 9, 
during the final stages of planning the blinding, Odysseus leads his 


158 On the change of the lot into a choice, see Hunter & Laemmle (2020): “In 
Cyclops, by contrast, the satyrs make much of the question as to which of 
them will handle the fiery torch together with Odysseus (vv. 483-6, 630-45); 
here there is no talk of the lot, it is just assumed that Odysseus will give the 
command. In the end, of course, no satyr comes anywhere near the ‘serious 
action’, but it is at least worth asking whether Euripides’ employment of 
the motif implicitly recognises the improbability of Odysseus’ Homeric 
narration that his comrades drew lots for this ‘privilege’ and that the lot 
produced just the result Odysseus would have chosen anyway” (pp. 10-11). 
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companions, not by appointing them to join him, but by ordering 
them to draw lots. Unlike previous instances, such as when he sailed 
from the island of the goats with a small but undetermined number 
of companions, or when he walked towards the cave of the Cyclops 
with a group of twelve companions, now Odysseus does not decide 
who will participate in this last phase of the adventure. When the 
stakes are higher, the hero leaves the decision-making up to chance. 
However, there is an exact correlation between the hero’s wishes and 
the author’s plans: the four allotted men would have been chosen 
anyway. When Odysseus himself takes the last spot, the group adds 
up to five, but it is still presented in terms of four plus one. 

In Cyclops, Odysseus’ lips are sealed, and the Satyrs call him out 
on it. The two contrasting passages offer examples of questions, 
as if the characters were wondering whether the protagonist 
has forgotten his lines. The recurring image of drawing them up 
suggests the direct order of a general, instead of the open-ended 
option of blind fate, which would follow a drawing of lots. The 
funniest thing here is the fact that the brave companions from the 
epic have been ironically supplanted by the cowardly Satyrs from 
the play. If the reference began with the Chorus calling out the 
protagonist for his apparent forgetfulness, it ends with him calling 
them out for their cowardice. 


avTAp TOUS GAAOUS KANPH TETIAAdOBal dvwyov, 

6c TIg TOAUNoELEV ENO OUV LOXAOV dEipasc 

Tpiwat Ev OPOaAUG, STE TOV yAUKUG Ustvos ikavoL. 
oi & €Aayov Tov Gv Ke Kai HAEAOV avTOS EAECBAL, 
TEGOAPEG, AUTAP EYW TEUTMTOS LETH TOLOLV EAEYUNV. 


Then, I ordered the others to determine by lot which one 
would venture with me, after raising the stake, to work it 
into his [sc. the Cyclops’] eye, when sweet sleep had come 
upon him. Those four whom I would have wished to choose 
were allotted, and after them, I took the fifth place. 


(Od. 9.331-335) 


aye, Tig TPGTOS, Tic &’ Eni TPWTW 
taxBeic Sadov kwmnv Oxpdoat 
KUKAwmos gow BAEddpwv woas 
Aaumpav ovev Stakvaioey 
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Come on, having been drawn up, who will be the first, and 
who the one after the first, to grip the haft of the firebrand, 
and after thrusting it between the eyelids of the Cyclops, who 
will gouge out his bright eye? 


(Cyc. 483-486) 


oUKOvV ov TAEELG OVOTLVAS TPWTOUS YPEWV 
KAUTOV LOXAOV AaBovtas EKKGELV TO OC 
KUKAwmTos, we av Tig THXNS KOLVW EB; 


Will you not draw us up, proclaiming those who, after 
grasping the stake, will be the first ones to burn out the eye 
of the Cyclops, so that we would partake of this fate? 


(Cyc. 632-634) 


[GO12] Lastly, the author maintains the hospitality. The epic 
presents the whole encounter with the ogre as a sort of 
counterexample of hospitality, and the gifts are no exception to such 
rule. Instead of being fed a proper meal, Odysseus is intended to 
serve himself as a meal for the man-eating monster. Therefore, the 
place of honor at the table suddenly turns into the specials section 
on the menu. But there is a double entendre here: for the character, 
eating “Nobody last” means ingesting Odysseus, while for the 
audience, eventually, it signifies being unable to finish his meal. 
The dramatic rendition substitutes one gift for several gifts, 
all of which can be read ironically in relation to the poetics of 
hospitality: the fire is not for getting dry and warm, but for getting 
cooked; the salt, although “fatherly”, is not a family heirloom 
coming from his father Poseidon, god of the sea, but merely the 


159 On maintaining the gift of hospitality, see Shaw (2018): “The main theme 
that Euripides adopts from the Homeric original is the concept of xenia, the 
ancient notion of reciprocal hospitality...” (p. 75), and “Euripides adopts the 
theme of the guest-host relationship from Homer’s story of Polyphemus 
and Odysseus, using the terms xenos (guest/host) and xenia (guest-host 
relationship) twenty-three times in the short play. In addition, Odysseus asks 
if the Sicilians are ‘lovers of strangers’ (philoxenoi, 125), Polyphemus is twice 
called ‘guest-eater’ (xenodaitumos, 610 and xenodaita, 658), and Sicily is 
dubbed ‘unfriendly to guests’ (axenon, 91). These examples amount to about 
one mention of guests, hosts, or the guest-host relationship every twenty-six 
lines, an average that confirms the thematic importance of xenia in the play” 
(p. 76). 
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right seasoning; and the cauldron is described through the same 
wording that would be used for any fancy clothing that could have 
been exchanged during a more hospitable welcome, thus turning 
the raggedy urchin into a snappy dresser. 


Ovbttv éyw MUUATOV Souat PETA Oic ETAPOLOLY, 
Tous & dAAous mpdo0Ev: TO SE TOL FEtvylov EoTAL. 


I will eat Nobody last after his companions, and the others 
first: you will have this gift of hospitality. 


(Od. 9.369-370) 


Eévia Sé Any TOLdS’, We GuEpTTOS 0, 
mp kai Tatp@ov GAa A€Bynta @’, dc Céoac 
ory oapka Svodbdpwrtov audééet KAAS. 


So that I am not to blame, you will receive these gifts of 
hospitality: a fire, some fatherly salt, and a cauldron, which, 
having boiled, will duly clothe your ill-dressed body. 


(Cyc. 342-344) 


“Hey! Middle One, Come Quick!” 


Book 1 of the Mahabharata consists of nineteen minor books, and 
it serves to frame the story as a form of storytelling in and of itself. 
Minor book 1 introduces the bard Ugrasravas and the seers of 
the Naimisa forest, who are the interlocutors of this dialogue-like 
narrative; and minor book 2 provides two lists of contents: one, in 
one hundred books, and the other, in eighteen books. Then come 
several stories about snakes: in minor book 3, a quest for some 
earrings leads to a conflict with the snakes, and then, to a sacrifice 
of the snakes; in minor book 4, a bride falls prey to a snakebite; 
and in minor book 5, a marriage is key to put an end to the snake 
sacrifice. 

Minor book 6 offers a little perspective: Ugrasravas tells Saunaka 
what Vaisampayana told Janamejaya, that is, the Mahabharata, 
going back to its very own author, known as Vyasa. And minor 
book 7 packs in several stories: the origins of gods and humans; 
the tales of Sakuntala, Yayati, and Mahabhisa; the awesomeness of 
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Vyasa’s stepbrother Bhisma; the tale of Mandavya; the births and 
marriages of Pandu and Dhrtarastra, together with the ensuing 
births of the Pandavas and Kauravas; the tale of Vyusitasva; and 
as a colophon, the story of Ekalavya. The main subject of minor 
book 8 is the fire at the house of lacquer: after burning it down and 
leaving behind six corpses, the five Pandava brothers and their 
mother Kunti set out for their forest adventures, which include the 
killing of Hidimba (minor book 9) and the killing of Baka (minor 
book 10). 

After the tales of Tapati, Vasistha, and Aurva from minor book 
11, Draupadi becomes the common wife of the five Pandava 
brothers in minor book 12: Arjuna wins her by being able to string 
a bow and hit a target, and Kunti instructs her sons to share what 
food they have obtained during the day. Such an atypical wedding 
calls for Vyasa himself to narrate the tale of the five Indras in minor 
book 13. Following this alliance with the Paficalas, the steward 
Vidura mediates between the parties in minor book 14; and as a 
result, by minor book 15, the Kauravas are left with Hastinapura, 
and the Pandavas with Indraprastha. 

Minor book 16 opens with the tale of Sunda and Upasunda, 
intended to regulate the married life of the group, and 
ultimately responsible for Arjuna’s exile, during which he begets 
Babhruvahana. Then comes the securing of another major ally: the 
Vrsnis. In minor book 17 Arjuna abducts Krsna’s sister Subhadra; 
and in minor book 18 he begets Abhimanyu. In closing, and as a 
preview of what is yet to come, minor book 19 portrays the deeds 
of Arjuna and Krsna during the fire at the Khandava tract, from 
which only a few, including the sarngaka birds, manage to escape. 

In contrast with the preceding motifs, the Sanskrit narrative 
about the ogre comes from two sources: the story of Hidimba and 
the story of Baka. The ogre Hidimba (MBh. 1.139-144) lives in a 
tree close to the wood where the Pandavas are sleeping. Having 
identified a potential meal, the man-eater instructs his sister 
Hidimba to kill the humans, and then to bring them over, so that 
they might cook them together. Four of the brothers and their 
mother are asleep, but Bhima is awake. Hidimha falls prey to love 
at first sight, and after changing her monstrous appearance for 
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that of a beautiful woman, she confesses to him: his brother wants 
the whole family as his meal, but she prefers just him as a suitable 
husband. 

Hidimba grows impatient and decides to finish the job all by 
himself. Self-confident enough, Bhima rejects Hidimha’s offer to 
carry the whole family away. Hidimha is outraged by his sister’s 
behavior, and he intends to kill her as well. Still confident in his 
abilities, Bhima not only defends Hidimba, but also attempts to 
defeat Hidimba without even waking up his family members. 
However, the havoc is stentorian. Kunti wakes up first, and 
Hidimhba tells her what she had told Bhima: she came for the meal 
but stayed for the eye candy. When the rest of the brothers wake 
up, Arjuna offers to help Bhima, for as he says, ogres become 
mightier just before dawn. Bhima quits horsing around, and he 
breaks Hidimba’s body in half. 

Then, Bhima would have killed Hidimba too if it was not for 
Yudhisthira. Persistently, Hidimba asks Kunti to let her marry 
Bhima, but it is also Yudhisthira who ends up giving his blessing, 
which comes with some ground rules: they may love each other 
during the day, but Bhima must return to his family at night. On 
the very same day of conception, she gives birth to Ghatotkaca, 
who is born already looking like a fully grown youth, and who 
vows to come and help the Pandavas when needed. The episode 
closes with Vyasa leading them to the house of a Brahman priest at 
Ekacakra, where the next adventure awaits them. 

The ogre Baka?® (MBh. 1.145-152) lives in a wood near the town 
where the Pandavas are staying. For some time, the brothers beg 
for alms, half of which feeds four of them plus their mother, and 
the other half of which barely suffices for the voracious Bhima. 
One day, while the rest of the group is out begging, Kunti notices the 
grief of the Brahman, and she exhorts Bhima to help in whatever 
way possible. Mother and son find the Brahman at a crossroads: 
he is torn by the impossible choice of sacrificing either a member 


160 As pointed by Hiltebeitel (2001, p. 138), Baka relates to the Crane disguise of 
Yama-Dharma. 
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of his family or himself, which in the long run, would also mean 
sacrificing those who depend on him to survive. 

Shortly thereafter, all the family members, one after another, 
turn to martyrs: his wife steps up by claiming that, as per female 
duty and having already granted him progeny, her own life is the 
only thing left for her to sacrifice; his older daughter volunteers 
too, after asserting that, since daughters are meant to be given 
away anyway, he might as well get it over with; and in an extremely 
moving scene, his younger son innocently boasts that he can kill 
the ogre with a straw that he picks up from the floor. 

At this point, Kunti reveals herself, and the Brahman fills in the 
gaps of the story: there is an ogre named Baka, who in exchange for 
protecting the village from other enemies, demands free meals in 
the form of rice and buffalos, as well as the humans who, by turns 
that come after several years, must take them over to him. Kunti 
saves the day by offering Bhima to take the place of the Brahman, 
with the sole condition that the latter does not breathe a word 
about it to anyone. When the other Pandavas return, Yudhisthira 
misjudges Kuntt’s actions as rash, only to be immediately corrected 
both by her knowledge on duty and by Bhima’s record against 
ogres, as recently proven with the death of Hidimba. 

The next day, Bhima arrives at the wood with the food for Baka, 
which he tauntingly begins to eat. After ignoring him for a while, 
Bhima eventually responds to Baka, who has uprooted a tree and 
thrown it at him, and fights back. A tree battle unfolds. Then, in 
another instance of his trademark move, Bhima breaks Baka in 
half. When other ogres come to see what is happening, Bhima 
threatens to do the same to them if they do not stop bothering 
the townsfolk. Baka’s corpse is left at the city gate. Another day 
later, the townsfolk visit the Brahman looking for an explanation, 
but the Brahman, in compliance with his promise, just credits 
another unnamed Brahman for such superhuman deeds. Thus, the 
Pandavas manage to keep on living there for a while. 

Regarding The Middle One, its sources include the 
Hidimbavadhaparvan, “The Book about the Killing of Hidimba” 
(MBh. 1.139-144) and the Bakavadhaparvan, “The Book about the 
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Killing of Baka” (MBh. 1.145-152).1*' The plot of the play is as follows: 
After the standard invocation of the god Visnu, the prologue has the 
stage manager introduce all the elements that will be key for the 
play: a father and a son, a Brahman and a rakshasa, a middle one. 
Then, the one and only act progresses from one encounter to the 
next: the Brahman KeSavadasa and his family meet the rakshasa 
Ghatotkaca, Ghatotkaca meets the hero Bhima, and Bhima meets 
the female rakshasa Hidimhba. 

During the first encounter, that of KeSavadasa and his family 
with Ghatotkaca, the Brahman is walking, alongside with his wife 
and his three sons, when suddenly, a rakshasa starts chasing them. 
The mother and the sons fear his appearance, but the Brahman 
is put at ease by his words. Ghatotkaca presents himself as one 
who venerates Brahmans but is still willing to hunt them down, 
since his mother has instructed him to do so. Kesavadasa proposes 
to ask the Pandavas for help because he knows them to be living 
close by. However, the eldest son provides him with three pieces of 
information that take him on an emotional rollercoaster: on that 
day, the Pandavas are away, attending a sacrifice; Bhima was left 
behind, in charge of protecting the hermitage; but at that time, he 
has also departed, looking to get some exercise. 


161 On the story of Baka as a secondary source for the adaptation, see Pavolini 
(1918/1920, pp. 1-2). See also Briickner (1999/2000): “The motives of the 
middle one and the substitution of a Ksatriya for a Brahmin have structural 
parallels in the MBh-story of the killing of Baka (110.147, Bakavadhaparvan) 
as well as in the Sunahsepa-legend of the Aitareya-Brahmana to which the 
text alludes almost literally (VIL15.7)” (p. 521); Salomon (2010): “Although 
Ghatotkaca does not figure in the story of the demon Baka, one may well 
surmise that this incident, given its proximity in the original epic, inspired 
the playwright’s elaboration of the older Ghatotkaca legends. Thus the 
MV can be understood as an adaptation and expansion of the original 
Mahabharata legends about Ghatotkaca, partly by way of a ‘contaminatio’...” 
(pp. 7-8); and Sutherland Goldman (2017): “The theme of the unloved and 
unwanted middle child has antecedents in the Sunahésepa story, known in its 
earliest version in Aitareya Brahmana 7.15.14-18... The other most probable 
source of Bhasa’s play, as noted by Devadhar, is the story of the demon Baka 
in the Mahabharata” (p. 239). Cf. on the story of Sunahégepa as a secondary 
source for the adaptation, AitBr. 7.15.7 and AitBr. 7.15.14-18, as well as 
retellings in MBh. 13.3.6, R. 1.60.61, and BhP. 9.7 (Sutherland Goldman, 2017, 
p. 239, n. 45). 
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At this point, the eldest son asks Ghatotkaca to let them go, 
to which the rakshasa agrees, on the condition that Kesavadasa 
relinquishes one of his sons. One after another, the Brahman, 
the wife, the eldest son, the middle son, and the youngest son 
voluntarily offer to sacrifice themselves. Ghatotkaca rejects the 
Brahman and the wife, for his mother would not be satisfied either 
by an old man or by a woman. After that, each parent chooses their 
favorite: he wants to keep the eldest, and she prefers the youngest. 
The unwanted middle son asks, as his dying wish, to go to a nearby 
pond and quench his thirst. But Ghatotkaca realizes that he is taking 
too long, and it is getting a little late for his mother’s breakfast, so 
he decides to call him. The rakshasa does not know how to address 
him, and KeSavadasa is only willing to go so far in helping him, so 
the eldest son tells Ghatotkaca that he just goes by “Middle One”. 

Calling for one “Middle One” (sc. the middle son), Ghatotkaca 
accidentally summons another “Middle One” (sc. Bhima), which 
prompts the second encounter, between Ghatotkaca and Bhima. 
They look at each other and it is as if they were looking in a 
mirror. Ghatotkaca asks Bhima if he is another “Middle One”, to 
which Bhima replies that he is the one and only “Middle One”. 
By then, Kesavadasa recognizes Bhima, and he does so just in 
time, for when the middle son comes back from his self-procured 
libation, there is already someone who can help. At this point, the 
audience learns that the action is set in the Kuru jungle, between 
the villages of Yapa and Udyamaka, on the day of the initiation of 
Kesavadasa’s cousin. 

Ghatotkaca and Bhima start talking, and as soon as the rakshasa 
mentions Hidimba to be his mother, the hero recognizes him as 
his son, but he still decides to play along a little longer. Bhima 
volunteers to step in on behalf of the middle son, arguing that the 
life of a Brahman is worth more than that of a Kshatriya. Then, 
Bhima starts taunting Ghatotkaca, especially by insulting his 
paternal heritage, and this leads to the rakshasa fighting the hero. 
Ghatotkaca throws trees and mountaintops at Bhima, he wrestles 
him, and he even attempts to bind him; but nothing seems to work. 
When Ghatotkaca mentions, one more time, that he is following 
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orders, Bhima is reminded about Hidimba, and he continues his 
path, towards the third and last encounter. 

Hidimba recognizes Bhima just by looking at him, and she 
immediately scolds Ghatotkaca for his mistake. But Ghatotkaca 
wants proof of his wrongdoing: Hidimba salutes Bhima as her 
husband, and only then does Ghatotkaca finally recognize him. 
After the anagnorisis, father and son come together in an embrace. 
Figuratively out of the woods, Kesavadasa is ready to get literally 
out of there as well, but Bhima offers to take him to the hermitage 
where the Pandavas are staying, as an overdue token of hospitality. 
KeSavadasa replies by claiming that him and his family having been 
given back their lives is more than enough. They go their separate 
ways, and the play ends as it began, with a prayer to Visnu. 

There are twelve procedures that the playwright displays in 
his adaptation: [SO1]** he merges two stories into one, [SO2] he 
adds the father/son conflict, [S03] he adds the chance, [SO4] he 
emphasizes the trees, [SO5] he ignores the sex, [SO6] he emphasizes 
the mistaken identity, [SO7] he changes the place, [SO8] he changes 
the time, [SO9] he changes the authoritarian figure, [SO10] he 
changes the role of the Brahman, [SO11] he changes the lot into a 
choice, and [SO12] he maintains the hospitality. 

[SO1] (Ps.-)Bhasa’s merging of two stories into one would be an 
Indian example of contaminatio, i.e., incorporating material from 
another Mahabharata episode into the primary episode which 
he is adapting.'** The story of Hidimba functions as the primary 


162 SO stands for “Sanskrit Ogre”. Hence, numbers SO1-SO12 refer to the 
adaptation of MBh. 1 into The Middle One. Once again, the list is limited to 
those examples that will allow me to argue for Greco-Roman parallelisms. 
Other techniques include changing Ghatotkaca’s attitude towards Brahmans, 
maintaining the willing mother, changing the older sister into the eldest 
brother, maintaining the younger brother, adding the water offering, 
changing the husband/brother dilemma into the mother/father dilemma, 
and emphasizing Hidimba’s absence. 

163 On the Roman use of contaminatio, see Brown (2015, para. 1). On the Indian 
use of contaminatio, see Pavolini (1918/1920, p. 1) and Salomon (2010, p. 8). 
Cf. Tieken’s (1997) proposal about a merging of two aspects of an upanayana 
(initiation): “The play is concerned with the upanayana ceremony on more 
than one level. On one level we have the Brahman family on its way to 
attend a relative’s son’s initiation. On another level we have the task set for 
Ghatotkaca by his mother, which is reminiscent of the test set by the guru 
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episode: from its beginning, the ogress Hidimba meeting the 
Pandava family turns into the ogre Ghatotkaca meeting the family 
of Brahmans; and from its ending, the encounter with the order- 
giving Hidimba becomes the encounter with the order-giving 
Hidimba. The story of Baka provides most of the incorporated 
material: mainly, the Pandava family from the story of Hidimba 
is substituted for the family of Brahmans of the story of Baka. 
But as I will show, other stories also contribute with additional 
material: for instance, the father/son conflict comes from the 
story of Babhruvahana (MBh. 14.78-82). 

From the story of Hidimba, there are several elements that 
have been maintained, albeit with slight modifications. First, an 
ogre/ogress entrusts an ogress/ogre to bring back some humans 
for them to eat. The epic has Hidimba ordering Hidimbha; the play, 
Hidimba ordering Ghatotkaca. Second, the entrusted ogress/ogre 
comes upon a family. The epic narrative portrays the Pandavas 
and Kunti; the adaptation, the Brahman and his family. Third, the 
entrusted ogress/ogre ponders whether to follow the order or to act 
freely. The MBh. depicts Hidimba’s reflection on stridharma (wife 
duty), which leads her to choose her potential husband Bhima 
over her brother Hidimba; the MV, Ghatotkaca’s reflection on 
ksatradharma (warrior duty), which leads him to choose sparing 
the life of a Brahman over following the order of a mother. 

Fourth, the entrusted ogress/ogre fails to bring back the humans. 
Vyasa makes Hidimba act out of love, whereas (Ps.-)Bhasa makes 
Ghatotkaca act out of respect. Fifth, a hero meets the entrusting 
ogre/ogress. The storyteller has Bhima intentionally sticking 
around for Hidimha, while the playwright has Bhima fortuitously 
stumbling onto Hidimba. And sixth, the hero has a duel with the 
ogre. In the older version, Bhima fights Hidimba to the death; in 
the newer one, he fights Ghatotkaca until the latter recognizes him 
as his own father. 


(or his wife) for his pupil as part of the latter’s initiation. After the successful 
completion of his task Ghatotkaca is reunited with his father and mother, 
which duplicates the return of the snataka to his family. It may be asked if 
the sacrifice of the middle son of the brahmin should not be considered such 
a test as well” (p. 32). 
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Something similar could be said about the dialectics of tradition 
and innovation in terms of the story of Baka. First, the entrusted 
ogress/ogre comes upon a family. As a feature that is common to 
both the story of Hidimba and that of Baka, the family serves to 
establish the connection. In the epic, the family members are a 
Brahman, his wife, his older daughter, and his younger son; in the 
drama, they are a Brahman, his wife, and his three sons, i.e., the 
eldest, the middle one, and the youngest. Second, a single family 
member must be chosen for the entrusting ogre/ogress. In the epic 
narrative, the townsfolk sacrifice themselves by turns, and by the 
day on which the events take place, the Brahman’s number is up; 
in the adaptation, the Brahman is directly asked to choose one of 
his sons as a victim. 

Third, there is a discussion aimed at figuring out how to proceed. 
The MBh.’s arguments are that, with the death of the Brahman, his 
family will also die; that the lives of his two children are equally 
valuable; and that, if offered as a victim, his wife will probably 
be spared; the MV’s arguments, in turn, are that, with the death 
of the Brahman, his family will live; that the lives of his eldest 
and youngest sons are more valuable than that of his middle son; 
and that, if offered as a victim, his wife will definitely be spared. 
Fourth, the entrusting ogress/ogre does not receive the chosen 
family member. Vyasa’s choice is Bhima, whom Kunti offers as a 
substitute, and (Ps.-)Bhasa’s choice is Bhima too, but in this case, he 
volunteers after appearing by chance. 

Fifth, the potential victim requires an ablution. The storyteller 
presents the older daughter merely speaking about a water offering, 
whereas the playwright presents the middle son effectually going 
out for water. And sixth, the hero has a duel with the ogre. As was 
the case with the seemingly vulnerable family, the climactic duel is 
also a shared feature between the stories of Hidimba and Baka. In 
the Baka version, Bhima fights Baka to the death; in the Ghatotkaca 
version, he fights Ghatotkaca until the latter recognizes him as his 
own father. 

As an example of the postulated contaminatio, the following 
epic passages, respectively dealing with Ghatotkaca’s birth from 
Hidimba and with the Brahman’s worries about Baka causing the 
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death of his family, are merged into a dramatic passage combining 
the ogre’s miraculous birth and the family’s threat of death. The 
epic birth on the day of conception is reinterpreted as the dramatic 
birth of a fire-like ogre from an ogress like a kindling stick. The 
former is marvelous for its celerity, the latter, for its symbolism. In 
addition, both sets of families are presented in terms of a Brahman 
accompanied by his wife and children. 


balo ’pi yauvanam prapto manusesu visam pate | 
sarvastresu param virah prakarsam agamad hal} | | 
sadyo hi garbham raksasyo labhante prasavanti ca | 
kamartpadharas caiva bhavanti bahurtpinah | | 


O lord of the people, although still a boy, he reached puberty 
among humans, and as a powerful hero, he attained great 
preeminence in every weapon. Indeed, rakshasa women 
conceive and give birth on the very same day, and their 
sons, assuming any shape at will, become multiform. 


(MBA. 1.143.31-32) 


na hi yogam prapasyami yena mucyeyam apadah | 
putradarena va sardham pradraveyam anamayam | | 


I certainly do not see any means by which I could get rid of 
my misfortune, unless, together with my wife and children, 
I could run away to a safe place. 


(MBh. 1.145.25) 


esa khalu pandavamadhyamasyatmajo 
hidimbaranisambhito raksasagnir akrtavairam 
brahmanajanam vitrasayati 

bhoh kastam kastam khalu patnisutaparivrtasya 
brahmanasya vrttanto ’tra hi 


Now, this son of the middle Pandava [sc. Bhima], the fire-like 
rakshasa born from the kindling stick known as Hidimha, 
terrifies the estate of Brahmans, who have no feud with him. 
How sad is this incident of the Brahman surrounded by his 
wife and children! 


(MV 2.3-2.4) 
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[SO2] The playwright adds the father/son conflict.’** As pointed out 
by Salomon (2010), this conflict is emphasized through an elaborate 
mirrored characterization, involving two literary techniques: 
repetition and key words. For instance, the same phrasing is used 
for/by both Bhima and Ghatotkaca at MV 9b ~ MV 40.2, MV 24.6 ~ 
MV 40.17, MV 25.8 ~ MV 26.7, MV 26 ~ MV 27, MV 38.3 ~ MV 40.5, and 
MV 47.3 ~ MV 47.8; and the word sadrsa- (like) is used at MV 24.12, 
MV 25d, MV 38.3, MV 39b, MV 41d, MV 42a, MV 42d, MV 43d, and 
MV 49.16. (Ps.-)Bhasa takes Hidimba’s description of Bhima, which 
has a certain lechery to it when coming from the hankering ogress, 
and he transfers it into Ghatotkaca’s and Bhima’s descriptions of 
each other. There is clearly a doubling going on here. 

The father Bhima and his son Ghatotkaca are the ones interacting 
in the play, and consequently, they are also the ones voicing their 
thoughts about each other. Among the various similarities between 
the two dramatic portrayals, one stands out because of its presence 
in the epic version as well: the comparison with a lion. On one 
hand, the epic Hidimba praises Bhima’s arms, shoulders, and eyes. 
On the other hand, the dramatic Bhima extols Ghatotkaca’s eyes, 
waist, arms, and shoulders, whereas the dramatic Ghatotkaca 
exalts Bhima’s arms, waist, and eyes. However, beyond any 
topical characterization, the recurrence of the lion image certainly 
supports the view that there are adaptation techniques in play. 
Lastly, the claim by the ogress that such a man is husband material 


164 On the addition of the father/son conflict, see Salomon (2010): “From a 
modern point of view, the MV is, most obviously, an archetypal oedipal 
drama. On this point, Woolner and Sarup remark rather laconically in the 
introduction to their translation (p. 141) that “the motif of a father meeting 
and sometimes fighting his own son unawares is familiar.” Still, for all its 
striking parallels with the Oedipus legend, the MV shows in at least two 
significant respects characteristically Indian features. First, as Woolner and 
Sarup (ibid.) note, “That a hero should find a son in such a monster seems 
original.” The second and more important difference is the culmination in 
a recognition and reconciliation between father and son; this, in keeping 
with the conventions of the Sanskrit drama, which, with rare exceptions 
(notably the Karnabhara, also attributed to Bhasa) ends happily” (p. 8); and 
Sutherland Goldman (2017): “Bhima’s entrance into the story now sets up 
an Oedipal struggle between father and son, while the nonpresent mother 
hovers on the outskirts of the narrative. As in the original Oedipal myth, the 
son is unaware that this person who confronts him is his father” (p. 241). 
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is substituted for a generic compliment that both hero and ogre 
pay each other. 


ayam Syamo mahabahuh simhaskandho mahadyutih | 
kambugrivah puskarakso bharta yukto bhaven mama | | 


May this dark-skinned one be my lawful husband - the one 
with strong arms, leonine shoulders, great splendor, shell- 
like neck, and lotus eyes. 


(MBh. 1.139.14) 


aho darSaniyo ’yam purusah ayam hi 

simhasyah simhadamstro madhunibhanayanah 
snigdhagambhirakantho 

babhrubhrth syenanaso dviradapatihanur 
dirghavislistakesah | 

vyudhora vajramadhyo gajavrsabhagatir 
lambapinamsabahuh 

suvyaktam raksasijo vipulabalayuto lokavirasya putrah | | 


Ah, this man is certainly good-looking - the one with 
leonine face, leonine fangs, eyes like wine, deep voice 
coming from his throat, deep-brown eyebrows, aquiline nose, 
elephantine jaw, long loose hair, wide chest, adamantine 
waist, elephantine gait, long arms, and thick shoulders. 
Endowed with great strength, he is clearly the son of an 
earthly hero, born to him from a rakshasa. 


(MV 25.8-26) 


aho darSaniyo ’yam purusah ya esah 
simhakrtih kanakatalasamanabahur 
madhye tanur garudapaksaviliptapaksah | 
visnur bhaved vikasitambujapatranetro 
netre mamaharati bandhur ivagato ’yam | | 


Ah, this man is certainly good-looking - the one with 
leonine appearance, arms like palm trees, fine waist, and 
sides as painted as Garuda’s wings. He could be Visnu of 
eyes like open lotus leaves. He catches my eye like a recently 
arrived relative. 


(MV 26.7-27) 
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Additionally, as is the case with The Five Nights, the anagnorisis of 
The Middle One draws materials from the story of Babhruvahana 
(MBh. 14.78-82). This episode states that, during the horse sacrifice, 
the warrior Arjuna arrives at the kingdom ofhis son Babhruvahana, 
who greets him with all due respect. However, Arjuna takes this 
as an insult, for it contravenes the duty of warriors, according 
to which a fight between the horse’s guard and the kingdom’s 
sovereign must ensue. Arjuna’s accusations are aimed directly at 
Babhruvahana’s manliness. At this point, the naga Ulupiintervenes, 
assuming a motherly role — Babhruvahana’s biological mother is, 
in fact, the princess Citrangada —- and encouraging her putative son 
to seek the approval of Arjuna. 

At first, Babhruvahana fights from a chariot, and Arjuna does 
so from the ground. But once the son loses his horses, they proceed 
to an on-foot duel, during which Babhruvahana severely wounds 
Arjuna: the latter drops dead and the former faints in a dead-like 
manner. Then, Citrangada laments her dead husband Arjuna, and 
blames it all on her co-wife Ulupi, whom she asks to fix it, or else 
she will starve herself to death. Shortly thereafter, Babhruvahana 
regains consciousness and, looking for an atonement that would 
fit such a contemptible deed as parricide, he too is determined 
to starve himself to death. And just as she had been responsible 
for Arjuna dying, Ulupi must be credited for him coming back to 
life. She summons a miraculous jewel, which Babhruvahana then 
places on Arjuna’s chest. The revived hero has no memory of what 
has happened, and he is even baffled as to why there are so many 
long faces around him. 

In retrospect, Ulapi claims, it has all been for the best, since 
Arjuna dying means him being able to reach heaven, something 
that he would not have been allowed to do if he did not expiate 
the offence of killing his grandfather Bhisma while he was fighting 
someone else. Since Ulupi had overheard the godly Vasus talking 
about cursing Arjuna to death, she had asked her own father to try 
his best to reduce the punishment. And the outcome was favorable, 
for a temporary death is certainly better than a lasting one. 

Now, the adaptation reverses the sequence of events: instead 
of progressing from the revelation that Ulupi is the mother to the 
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encounter between Babhruvahana and his father Arjuna, it first 
presents the father/son encounter, during which Bhima comes to 
the full realization that Ghatotkaca is his son, while Ghatotkaca 
comes to the partial realization that Bhima is a Kshatriya, and only 
then does it introduce the character of the mother Hidimba, who, 
instead of introducing herself as such, openly addresses Bhima as 
her husband, thus contributing to the completion of Ghatotkaca’s 
anagnorisis. All three anagnorises reverberate backwards, 
as they should: Bhima understands straightaway, by focusing 
on Ghatotkaca’s pride; Ghatotkaca goes through two steps, by 
comprehending, first, Bhima’s general pride, and then, Bhima’s 
specific link to him. 


ulapim mam nibodha tvam mataram pannagatmajam | 
kurusva vacanam putra dharmas te bhavita parah | | 
yudhyasvainam kurusrestham dhanamjayam arimdama | 
evam esa hi te prito bhavisyati na samSayah | | 


Know me to be Uldpi, your [sc. Babhravahana’s] mother 
and the daughter of a naga. O son, follow my orders and 
your merit will be supreme. O enemy-tamer, fight with 
Dhanamjaya [sc. Arjuna], the best of the Kurus, for in this 
way, he will doubtless be pleased with you. 


(MBh. 14.78.11-12) 


evam hidimbayah putro ’yam 
sadrso hy asya garvah 


So, he [sc. Ghatotkaca] is the son of Hidimba. Then, his pride 
is fitting. 
(MV 38.2-38.3) 


evam ksatriyo ’yam 
tena garvah 


So, he [sc. Bhima] is a Kshatriya. That is the reason for his 
pride. 
(MV 40.4-40.5) 


GHATOTKACAH 
kah pratyayah 
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HIDIMBA 
esa pratyayah 
jayatv aryaputrah 


GHATOTKACA 
What is your proof? 


HIDIMBA 
This is my proof: Glory to my husband [sc. Bhima]! 


(MV 48.23-48.25b) 


[SO3] The author adds the chance.*® Even though chance has little 
to do with the story of Hidimba, The Middle One’s plot advances 
from one lucky break into the next one. This could be owed to the 
fact that the story of Baka does factor in chance, when explaining 
why Bhima is available for the match to begin with: his brothers 
went begging for alms, but someone had to keep Kunti company. 
Likewise, the play stresses, by means of a threefold explanation, 
why Bhima happens to be at the crime scene in the first place: the 
Pandavas are out, not begging for alms, but attending a sacrifice; 
Bhima is in, not keeping his mother company, but holding the fort 
by protecting the hermitage; and in an unexpected twist, Bhima 
is also momentarily out, trying to get some exercise. This last step 
is crucial for introducing the mistaken identity. But more on that 
later. 


tatah kada cid bhaiksaya gatas te bharatarsabhah | 
samgatya bhimasenas tu tatraste prthaya saha | | 


Then, one day, the bulls of the Bharatas [sc. the Pandavas] 
went begging for alms, but by chance, Bhima remained 
there together with Prtha [sc. Kunti]. 


(MBh. 1.145.8) 
tasmad asramad 4agatena  kenacid brahmanena 


Satakumbham nama yajfiam anubhavitum maharser 
dhaumyasyasramam gata iti 


165 On the addition of chance, see also Salomon (2010): “The latter [sc. the 
Brahman] introduces himself as KeSavadasa, explaining that he was on 
the way to his maternal uncle’s home when he was attacked by the demon 
Ghatotkaca (32)” (p. 6). 
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A Brahman who came from that very hermitage told me that 
they had gone to the hermitage of the great seer Dhaumya 
to help during the sacrifice called “The one of the hundred 
vessels.” 


(MV 11.3) 


tata na tu sarva eva 
asramaparipalanartham iha sthapitah kila madhyamah 


O father, but not all of them went. The middle one was 
stationed here for the sake of protecting the hermitage. 


(MV 11.5-11.6) 


sa capy asyam velayam vyayamaparicayartham 
viprakrstadeSa iti Sriyate 


And it is said that, at this moment, he too is at remote location 
for the sake of getting some exercise. 


(MV 11.8) 


[SO4] (Ps.-)Bhasa emphasizes the trees. Tree uprooting becomes 
something of a leitmotif in the story of Baka: after a quick mention 
of the shattering of trees and creepers in chapter 141, chapter 151 
alone includes three such references. In the first one, Baka pulls 
up a tree and attacks Bhima with it. The phrasing, specifically the 
repetition of rage as a catalyst, suggests that this first uprooting 
should be taken in tandem with that from chapter 141. In the 
second one, Baka lifts several trees and throws them at Bhima, 
who returns the favor by doing the same. In this case, the wording 
reverberates into that of the adaptation, which highlights the idea 
of throwing. 

In the third and last reference, one reads that both Baka and 
Bhima can pulverize trees. Once again, the phrasing draws our 
attention back to the uprooting from chapter 141, particularly 
to the shattering. Furthermore, there are a couple of additional 
details in the epic passages from which the play profits. These trees 


166 On the emphasis on the trees, see Sutherland Goldman (2017): “Ghatotkaca 
uproots huge trees to use as weapons, much in the manner of Baka in the 
Mahabharata story, and finally he uproots the peak of a mountain” (p. 242). 
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are huge, and as a result, the mighty warriors must struggle to take 
them out/lift them up/pull them up. 


babhafjatur mahavrksaml latas cakarsatus tatah | 
mattav iva susamrabdhau varanau sastihayanau | | 


Then, they shattered huge trees and tore off creepers, as 
if they were a couple of greatly enraged, sixty-year-old 
elephants in musth. 


(MBh. 1.141.23) 


tatah sa bhayah samkruddho vrksam adaya raksasah | 
tadayisyams tada bhimam punar abhyadravad bali | | 


Then, having taken out a tree, the mighty rakshasa, still 
more enraged and trying to wound Bhima, attacked him 
once more. 


(MBh. 1.151.12) 


tatah sa punar udyamya vrksan bahuvidhan bali | 
prahinod bhimasendaya tasmai bhimas ca pandavah | | 
tad vrksayuddham abhavan mahiruhavinasanam | 
ghorartpam maharaja bakapandavayor mahat | | 


Then, once more having lifted trees of many kinds, the 
mighty one threw them at Bhima, and the Pandava Bhima 
at him. O great king, and a huge battle with trees arose 
between Baka and the Pandava, which was awful to look at 
and caused the destruction of those trees. 


(MBh. 1.151.15-16) 


tayor vegena mahata prthiviI samakampata | 
padapams ca mahakayams curnayam Asatus tada | | 


The earth shook with their great impetuosity, and they 
pulverized trees of huge trunks. 


(MBh. 1.151.20) 


katham katham anrtam ity aha ksipasi me gurum 
bhavatv imam sthtlam vrksam utpatya praharami 
katham anenapi na Sakyate hantum kimnu khalu karisye 
bhavatu drstam 

etad girikttam utpatya praharami 
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How dare you say that it is not true? You insult my father! So 
be it. Having pulled up this huge tree, I will throw it at him. 
How is it that, even with this, it is not possible to kill him? 
What can I possibly do? That’s it, ’ve got it! Having pulled 
up this mountaintop, I will throw it at him. 


(MV 43.3-43.6) 


[SO5] The playwright ignores the sex.'*” Vyasa’s account of the 
sexual union between Bhima and Hidimba is quite detailed. 
Assuming an active role, Hidimha not only seems to ask Kunti for 
Bhima’s hand, but also carries Bhima like a bride after laying hold 
of him. The copulating is presented almost like a Hierogamy, with 
special emphasis on the nature around them: from mountaintops 
to ocean floors, the close-up of their lovemaking resembles the 
journey through an axis mundi. With great narrative skill, the 
enjoyable landscape is smoothly transformed into an act of 
carnal enjoyment. After all, Hidimhba herself had chosen, over the 
ephemeral pleasure of eating Bhima, the enduring one of marrying 
him (MBh. 1.139.16). 

(Ps.-)Bhasa remains silent on this subject. This notwithstanding, 
there is more than one double entendre. For example, the Brahman’s 
wife from the epic says that, since the law is so clear in prohibiting 
the killing of a woman, even a poorly informed individual should 
spare her (MBh. 1.146.29-30); but the Ghatotkaca from the drama 
speaks of his mother not having any “desire” for a woman, nor for 
an old man. Perhaps the land and sea imagery from the source 
text has not become a literal surf and turf in the reworking, and 
perhaps the references to “eating”, by means of sexual innuendo, 
are conveying the idea of “eating up”. 


167 On the ignoring of the sex, see Sutherland Goldman (2017): “Like other 
raksast figures, such as Surpanakha, Surasa, and Simhika, Hidimba too 
desires to “eat.” Her voracious oral consumptive urges can also be seen as 
representative of her libidinal desires” (p. 235), and “The intersection of 
libidinal and gustatory desire creates a tension that Bhasa employs in his 
drama to draw his character of Hidimba. At the opening of the story the two 
traits that are most crucial in her construction are: (1) that she is a rdksasi, 
which for the audience immediately associates her with negative libidinal 
and gustatory urges, and who, like the female vampire, is abject as she 
disrupts identity and order; and (2) that she is a mother, a fact also known 
from the epic story” (p. 236). 
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tatheti tat pratijiaya hidimba raksasi tada | 
bhimasenam upadaya urdhvam acakrame tatah | | 
Sailasrngesu ramyesu devatayatanesu ca | 
mrgapaksivighustesu ramaniyesu sarvada | | 

krtva ca paramam rapam sarvabharanabhusita | 
samjalpanti sumadhuram ramayam asa pandavam | | 
tathaiva vanadurgesu puspitadrumasanusu | 

sarahsu ramaniyesu padmotpalayutesu ca | | 
nadidvipapradesesu vaidtryasikatasu ca | 
sutirthavanatoyasu tatha girinadisu ca | | 

sagarasya pradesesu manihemacitesu Ca | 

pattanesu ca ramyesu mahasalavanesu ca | | 
devaranyesu punyesu tatha parvatasanusu | 
guhyakanam nivasesu tapasayatanesu ca | | 
sarvartuphalapuspesu manasesu sarahsu ca | 
bibhrati paramam rapam ramayam asa pandavam | | 


After promising that she would proceed thusly and laying 
hold of Bhima, the rakshasa Hidimba strode upwards. On 
the enjoyable mountaintops and in the resting places of the 
gods, which are always enjoyable and resounding with deer 
and birds, having taken on a superb form, embellished with 
all sorts of ornaments, and speaking in a gentle manner, she 
carnally enjoyed the Pandava. Likewise, in thick forests, on 
mountains of flowering trees, by enjoyable ponds covered 
with lotuses and water lilies, on river islands of chrysoberyl- 
rich sands, by mountain streams of sacred woods and 
waters, on ocean floors scattered with gemstones and gold, 
in enjoyable towns, in woods of giant timber trees, in holy 
forests of the gods, on various mountaintops, in the dwelling 
places of the demigods, in the resting places of the ascetics, 
and by Lake Manasa which bears fruits and flowers in every 
season, having taken on a superb form, she carnally enjoyed 
the Pandava. 


(MBh. 1.143.19-26) 
na khalu strijano ’*bhimatas tatrabhavatya 


Certainly not, my venerable mother does not desire a 
woman. 
(MV 15.4) 
a vrddhas tvam apasara 
You are too old, away with you! 


(MV 15.6) 
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[SO6] The author emphasizes the mistaken identity.’ In MBh. 
1, during his dialogue with his wife, the Brahman sometimes 
digresses, ina sort of inner monologue. For instance, when picturing 
a scenario where he gives up one of his children, he voices the vox 
populi about a son being more valuable than a daughter, but he 
does so only to immediately disagree with the view. For him, son 
and daughter are equal. In MV, the love of the father is split into 
the wants of the father and those of the mother. Although gender 
does not make a difference, age apparently does, for the eldest and 
youngest sons are chosen over the middle one. Within a family 
of five, the fact that each parent has their favorite results in the 
exclusion of two of the sons. In the end, all this is just a necessary 
step towards the scene of the mistaken identity, leading to the 
climactic anagnorisis. 

Interactions of characters with their doppelgangers are not 
uncommon in the Mahabharata as a whole, and certainly not in 
the ogre stories under discussion. The story of Hidimba evinces 
a sort of bilateral symmetry between the male Hidimba and the 
female Hidimba. One can even argue that the story of Hidimba, 
highlighting the martial side of the coin, is in fact, a masquerade 
for the story of Hidimba, emphasizing the amatory aspect, together 
with its genealogical repercussions. Instead of a tale about hate 
and death, when looked at from the right angle, it becomes one 
about love and life. 

Not unlike this, the story of Baka does not fail to at least suggest 
a twofold nature. As anyone who has seen a crane roosting can 
attest, this namesake bird tucks one of its legs up into its body to 
keep it warm, thus giving the appearance of being one-legged. 
If Hidimba represents an entity that is doubled by means of the 


168 On the emphasis on the mistaken identity, see Salomon (2010): “As a drama 
of mistaken identity, the MV actually turns on not one but two confusions: 
the confusion between the two “middle brothers” (the Brahman boy and 
Bhimasena), and the misunderstanding between Bhimasena and Ghatotkaca 
as to their real identities and relationship. Although these are essentially 
distinct incidents (the first being something of a dramatic decoy, or in 
traditional terms an upakatha), the poet cleverly intertwines them at the 
critical juncture of Bhimasena’s first appearance on stage (24/25)” (pp. 9-10). 
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sibling theme, Baka literally becomes a divided individual, once 
the hero subdues him with his strong grip and splits him in half. 

A close reader like (Ps.-)Bhasa would have undoubtedly noticed 
the many commonalities between these back-to-back stories about 
splitting identities (Hidimba/Hidimba and Baka/the crane-like, half- 
and-half ogre), and here, he would have found inspiration for a nip 
and tuck contaminatio of his own, in which both ogre stories run 
neck and neck, thus managing to keep the audience’s attention. If 
an adaptation is already dviguna-, “twofold”, for bringing together 
the old and the new, a contaminatio is so on yet another level, by 
profiting from two sources. In a creative process that would have 
been anything but derivative, the author would have picked up the 
pieces of these broken ogres and sewn them back together in this 
“bhasa-samdha- (joined by (Ps.-)Bhasa)” re-creation. 

In such reinterpretation, the two blood-related ogres/two 
bloody halves of the same ogre become two unrelated people, 
who happen to share the same spot within their respective family 
trees: having older and younger brothers, they are both middle 
sons. What better way to adapt the themes of multiplication and 
division than by presenting “two middle ones”? The ambiguity is 
key: Ghatotkaca needs a name to call back the young Brahman, but 
the father is not going to be responsible for providing him with the 
final nail in the coffin, so when ambiguously asked what his name 
is/what he is called, his older brother replies by referring to him as 
“the ascetic middle one” (i.e., the middle son). Little does he know 
that “the heroic middle one” (i.e., Bhima) is just about to set him 
and his family free. 


GHATOTKACAH 
..atha kinnama tava putrah 


VRDDHAH 
etad api na Sakyam srotum 


GHATOTKACAH 
yuktam bho brahmanakumara kinnama te bhrata 


PRATHAMAH 
tapasv1 madhyamah 
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GHATOTKACAH 
madhyameti sadrsam asya 
aham eva yasyami 
bho bho madhyama madhyama Sighram agaccha 


GHATOTKACA 
...But what is the name of your son? 


OLD MAN 
I cannot tell you this either. 


GHATOTKACA 
That makes sense. Hey! Young Brahman, what is the name 
of your brother? 


FIRST SON 
The ascetic middle one. 


GHATOTKACA 
“Middle one” — how fitting is that! I will go myself. Hey! 
Middle One. Hey! Middle One, come quick! 


(MV 24.8-24.14) 


Lastly, the fact that the two characters that trigger the scene of 
mistaken identity are brothers could be explained by considering 
its parallelisms within Greco-Roman theater: from Méon (Middle 
Comedy), the works of Antiphanes’, Anaxandrides’, Alexis’, 
Aristophon’s, and Xenarchus’ fragmentary Twin Brothers; from 
Néa (New Comedy), Menander’s and Euphron’s fragmentary Twin 
Brothers; from fabula togata (comedy in Roman dress), Titinius’ 
fragmentary Female Twin; from Atellan comedy, Pomponius’ 
fragmentary The Twin Brothers Maccus, and Novius’ fragmentary 
Twin Brothers and The Two Dossennuses; from Mime, Laberius’ 
fragmentary Little Twins; and from fabula palliata (comedy in 
Greek dress), Plautus’ Bacch. 568 ff. and Men. 273 ff.1% 

[SO7] (Ps.-)Bhasa profits from changes of space and time for 
his adaptation. Regarding spatial locations, in the epic, the story 
of Hidimba takes place in an unnamed wood, and the story of 
Baka in a city called Ekacakra. The transition from one ogre to the 


169 See Panayotakis (2020, pp. 94-95). 
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other entails, as well, a change from nature to culture, and from 
the indistinctness of the former to the delimitation of the latter. 
The drama, once again, merges bits and pieces, and it does so in 
a creative manner: the key places are two villages in a jungle. 
Since KeSavadasa - this newly christened “Servant (ddasa-) of Krsna 
(kesava-)” — walks from his hometown to the house of his maternal 
uncle, his route through the ogre-infested jungle constitutes the 
ideal background for what the dramatist has in mind. 


tatra tesu Sayanesu hidimbo nama raksasah | 
avidire vanat tasmac chalavrksam upasritah | | 


While they were sleeping there, a rakshasa named Hidimba 
had taken refuge in a Sala tree not far from that wood. 


(MBh. 1.139.1) 


ekacakram gatas te tu kuntiputra maharathah | 
usur naticiram kalam brahmanasya niveSane | | 


Then, the combatant sons of Kunti [sc. the Pandavas] went 
to Ekacakra. For a short time, they lived in the house of a 
Brahman. 


(MBh. 1.145.2) 


aham khalu kururajena yudhisthirenadhisthitapurve 
kurujangale ytpagramavastavyo matharasagotras ca 
kalpasakhadhvaryuh kesavadaso nama brahmanah 

tasya mamottarasyam disy udyamakagramavasi matulah 
kauSikasagotro yajhabandhur namasti 


Iama resident of the Yupa village in the Kuru jungle, which 
was previously governed by the Kuru-king Yudhisthira, a 
Brahman of the Mathara lineage, and a priest of the Kalpa 
school. My name is Kesavadasa. I also have a maternal uncle 
who lives up north in the Udyamaka village, a member of the 
Kausika lineage named Yajfiabandhu. 


(MV 31.12-13) 
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[SO8] As for the change in time, the playwright trims his sails to suit 
the theatrical convention. According to Bharata,’” “The vyadyoga 
should be fashioned, by knowers of the rules, as one whose body 
is a well-known hero, employing few women, and lasting one 
day [vydyogas tu vidhijfaih karyah prakhyatanayakasartrah | 
alpastrijanayuktas tv ekahakrtas tathda caiva]” (Natyas. 18.90). 

The epic has the Pandava brothers and their mother Kunti living 
for a short time in the wood during the story of Baka: the action 
begins at night (when the heroes are sleeping), the climax of its 
martial component comes just before dawn (when ogres become 
mightier), and the climax of its amatory component stretches 
throughout the day (when the couple is allowed to consummate 
the marriage), so that the action may end by the next night (when 
the fully grown youth has already been born). Nonetheless, their 
residency during the story of Baka is neither too short nor too long; 
instead, it goes on for an amount of time that is just right. This 
means that, at least, several days go by. 

The adaptation has the best of both worlds. From the first 
story, it re-creates the one-day time lapse; from the other, the 
timely ritual involving one of its participants and lasting several 
days. Hence, the epic daughter’s intended “marriage-like funeral 
[vivahasadrsy antyesti]” becomes the dramatic cousin’s actual 
upanayana (initiation). If the author of The Middle One minimizes 
the sexual aspects that spread through his source, he also magnifies 
the religious ones. After all, adaptations are not only about filling 
in a plot and getting rid of some of its parts, but also about calling 
the shots and taking a stand. 


tatha tu tesam vasatam tatra rajan mahatmanam | 
aticakrama sumahan kalo ’tha bharatarsabha | | 


O king, O bull of the Bharatas, while those eminent ones 
were living there in that manner, a good amount of time 
passed by. 


(MBh. 1.145.7) 


170 I follow the Sanskrit text by the Gottingen Register of Electronic Texts in 
Indian Languages (2020). The translations are my own. 
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tasya putropanayananubhavanartham sakalatro ’smi 
prasthitah 


For the sake of taking part in the initiation of his [sc. the 
maternal uncle’s] son, I set out together with my wife. 


(MV 31.14) 


[SO9] The author changes the authoritarian figure by merging 
Hidimba ordering Hidimha and Kunti ordering Bhima into Hidimba 
ordering Ghatotkaca.1” Hidimba ordering Hidimha is a scene from 
the epic story of Hidimba. The epic Hidimhba instructs his sister 
Hidimha to go near the humans, find out who they are, kill them by 
herself, and bring them back for them to cook together. Similarly, 
the dramatic Hidimba instructs her son Ghatotkaca to search for 
humans and then bring some of them back. The phrasing is very 
close, as seen in the following quotations. 


upapannas cirasyadya bhakso mama manahpriyah | 
snehasravan prasravati jihva paryeti me mukham | | 
astau damstrah sutiksnagras cirasyapataduhsahah | 
dehesu majjayisyami snigdhesu pisitesu ca | | 

akramya manusam kantham acchidya dhamanim api | 
usnam navam prapasyami phenilam rudhiram bahu | | 
gaccha janithi ke tv ete Serate vanam asritah | 

manuso balavan gandho ghranam tarpayativa me | | 
hatvaitan manusan sarvan anayasva mamantikam | 
asmadvisayasuptebhyo naitebhyo bhayam astite | | 
esam mamsani samskrtya manusanam yathestatah | 
bhaksayisyava sahitau kuru tturnam vaco mama | | 


Today, at last, I [sc. Hidimba] have obtained my favorite food. 
Those flowing with fat make my mouth water and I keep 
licking my lips. Into their bodies and their fatty flesh, I will 
sink my eight, sharp-pointed teeth, which are unbearable 
when they bite after such a long time. Having approached 
their human throats and cut their arteries, I will drink their 
blood, which will be warm, fresh, bubbling, and abundant. 
Go and find out who those are who are lying down, having 


171 On changing the authoritarian figure, see Sutherland Goldman (2017): 
“Note, too, that as in Bhasa’s play, it is the mother’s [sc. Kunti’s] command 
that must be obeyed and her judgment, although at first questioned by 
Yudhisthira, is never really doubted” (p. 240). 
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come to the wood. The strong aroma of humans seems to 
sate my scent. Having killed all those humans, bring them 
to me. Do not be afraid of those who are sleeping on our turf. 
Having cooked the flesh of those humans at leisure, we [sc. 
Hidimba and Hidimba] will eat it together, so, quick, obey 
my orders. 


(MBh. 1.139.5-10) 


..putra mamopavasanisargartham asmin vanapradese 
kascin manusah parimrgyanetavyeti 


...O son, having searched for a human in this wooded region, 
you [sc. Ghatotkaca] must bring him to me [sc. Hidimba] for 
the sake of breaking my fast. 


(MV 11.18) 


Kunti ordering Bhima is a scene from the epic story of Baka.’” The 
epic Kunti commands her son Bhima to fill in for the victim, so 
that he can appease the ogre’s hunger. In this way, he can both 
pay their host back for his hospitality and pay it forward to the 
townsfolk, who have just about had it with this long-lasting tyrant. 
Correspondingly, the dramatic Hidimbaé commands her son 
Ghatotkaca to fill the vacancy of the victim, so that he can appease 
her hunger. Once again, there are similarities in the phrasing, as 
can be appreciated in the next quotations. 


mamaiva vacanad esa karisyati paramtapah | 
brahmanarthe mahat krtyam moskaya nagarasya ca | | 


By my [sc. Kuntt’s] order, the destroyer of his enemies [sc. 
Bhima] will do a great deed for the sake of the Brahman and 
for the liberation of the town. 


(MBh. 1.150.4) 
asti me tatrabhavati janani 
tayaham ajnaptah... 
I [sc. Ghatotkaca] have a venerable mother. She [sc. Hidimba] 
ordered me to... 
(MV 11.17-11.18) 


172 Cf. Kunti ordering the five Pandavas to share Draupadi as their common 
wife (MBh. 1.182.2). 
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[SO10] The most substantial changes in the adaptation come from 
(Ps.-)Bhasas’s handling of the family of Brahmans. For a start, 
he changes the unwilling father into a willing father. The epic 
Brahman lets emotion get the better of him. Before, he was afraid 
of the ogre; now, he is also angry at his wife. He wanted safety 
but could not secure it. And he talked a lot but achieved nothing. 
Now, he blames his wife for his own faults. He is condescending 
and disrespectful. And he can only see what affects him directly: 
when imagining the death of his family, he thinks not about their 
suffering, but about his loss; and when considering them living, he 
demonstrates not compassion, but guilt. Simply put, he does not 
want to die, hence the going in circles. 

Incontrast, the dramatic Brahman’s wordsare as straightforward 
as his thoughts: instead of picturing his years ahead, he reflects 
upon those left behind; and instead of putting himselffirst, he thinks 
of his children. Where one character hesitates about whether he is 
going to be able to live with himself, the other is certain that he is 
going to be sacrificed and he dives into an altruistic death without 
giving it a second thought. As for the sacrifice itself, the imagery is 
clearly Vedic: it is phrased in terms of him offering (hu) to the fire 
(agni-), in agreement with the precepts (vidhi-). 


yatitam vai maya purvam yatha tvam vettha brahmani | 
yatah ksemam tato gantum tvaya tu mama na srutam | | 
iha jata vivrddhasmi pita ceha mameti ca | 

uktavaty asi durmedhe yacyamana mayasakrt | | 

svargato hi pita vrddhas tatha mata ciram tava | 

bandhava bhttaptrvas ca tatra vase tu ka ratih | | 

so’yam te bandhukamaya asrnvantya vaco mama | 
bandhupranasah samprapto bhrsam duhkhakaro mama | | 
athava madvinaso ’yam na hi Saksyami kam cana | 
parityaktum aham bandhum svayam jivan nrsamsavat | | 


O my Brahman wife, as you know, I have previously tried 
to go where we would be safe, but you did not listen to me. 
O dim-witted one, when constantly asked by me, you kept 
saying that you were born and raised here, and so was your 
father. Now, your aged father is long gone, as is your mother, 
and all your relatives are deceased; then, what pleasure is 
there left in living here? While you were longing for your 
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family and not listening to my advice, I have undergone the 
destruction of my family, which causes great sorrow for me. 
Rather, this will be my own destruction, for I will not be 
able to abandon any of my own relatives and continue to 
live while filled with cruelty. 


(MBh. 1.145.26-30) 


krtakrtyam Sariram me parinamena jarjaram | 
raksasagnau sutapeksi hosyami vidhisamskrtam | | 


My body, decrepit from old age, has fulfilled its duty. Thinking 
of my children, I will offer it, purified by the precepts, to this 
fire-like rakshasa. 


(MV 15) 


[SO11] The playwright changes the lot into a choice. In the epic 
story of Hidimba, the Pandavas come across the ogre by chance; 
however, in the epic story of Baka, what is at stake is not if someone 
will face the ogre, but who it will be. The people of Ekacakra have 
come to terms with eventually sacrificing themselves to Baka 
in exchange for both protection from fiercer adversaries and a 
meagre life waiting on death row. They die one by one, and their 
turn always comes. There is no escape and no hope for freedom. 
Contrarywise, by converting the one-by-one sacrifice into a single 
sacrifice, and by substituting the passive waiting for one’s turn for 
an active pondering of strengths and weaknesses, the author of MV 
tinges both the notion of freedom and the character of the ogre. 


ekaikaS caiva purusas tat prayacchati bhojanam | 

sa varo bahubhir varsair bhavaty asutaro naraih | | 
tadvimoksaya ye capi yatante purusah kva cit | 
saputradarams tan hatva tad rakso bhaksayaty uta | | 


One by one, people present him with food, and, after many 
years, every man’s turn becomes unavoidable. And as per 
those people who at some point try to free themselves from 
him, having killed them, alongside their wives and children, 
the rakshasa eats them too. 


(MBh. 1.148.7-8) 
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[S012] Lastly, the author maintains the hospitality. According to 
the epic, a Brahman’s life is the most valuable treasure, and in 
turn, a Brahman’s death is the greatest sin. Similarly, well-done 
hospitality can result in unimaginable benefits, and poorly done 
hospitality can be the cause of much distress. Even if the death of 
the head-of-the-household Brahman could arguably be regarded 
as comparable to that of the pretend-Brahman Bhima, the latter is 
also a guest of the former. Here, the play offers one last example 
of time management: the theme is dealt with, not at the beginning, 
but at the end; and in consequence, it does not constitute an 
impediment, but a corollary. If taking a life is an inhospitable deed, 
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patnya caritrasalinya dviputro moksam icchasi | 
balabalam parijiiaya putram ekam visarjaya | | 


You want your freedom as a father of two, together with 
your well-behaved wife. Having pondered their strengths 
and weaknesses, give up one of your sons. 


(MV 12) 


giving it back is the ultimate gift. 


Following the analysis of the ogre motif in Od. 9 and Cyclops, as well 
as in MBh. 1 and The Middle One, I have identified three instances 


naham etat karisyami jivitarthi katham cana | 
brahmanasyatithes caiva svarthe pranair viyojanam | | 


Clinging to my [sc. the Brahman’s] own life, I would never 
prompt this: the loss of a life for my own benefit - much less 
that of a Brahman and a guest [sc. Bhima]! 


(MBh. 1.149.4) 
krtam atithyam anena jivitapradanena 


By giving us [sc. the Brahman and his family] back our lives, 
you [sc. Bhima] have fulfilled your hospitality. 


(MV 50.1) 


(Plautine) Mistaken Identities 
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of possible Greek influence in the adaptation techniques: [OM1]'” 
contaminatio of two epic stories into a single play, [OM2] dramatic 
themes which have no precedent in the source texts are added with 
the intention of providing an emphasis, and [OM3] spaces, times, 
characters, and themes are changed in the plays, which otherwise 
would be dramatizations and not adaptations. 

[OM1] Contaminatio of two epic stories into a single play. 
Regarding Cyclops, the characters of Silenus and the Satyrs, likely 
coming from the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus (GO1), are included 
by reason of their relevance within the new literary genre of the 
satyr drama, but they are also employed to focus the audience’s 
attention on Dionysus’ wine, instead of Odysseus’ trickery. 
Thus, the epic’s serious sneakiness is re-created as the play’s 
humorous straightforwardness. Similarly, in The Middle One, the 
characters of the Brahman and his family, likely coming from the 
Bakavadhaparvan (SO1), shed a new light on a not-so-black-and- 
white Ghatotkaca. 

[OM2] Dramatic themes which have no precedent in the source 
texts are added with the intention of providing an emphasis. The 
father/son conflicts surrounding the encounter of Odysseus and 
Polyphemus, on one side (GO2), and the encounter of Bhima and 
Ghatotkaca, on the other (SO2) is one of two major additions. The 
other one is that of Chance (GO3) / chance (SO3), which is, indeed, a 
key component in Greco-Roman theater from Euripides onwards.” 
These parallelisms would make perfect sense by assuming a certain 
familiarity with Greco-Roman sources. 

When considered as instances of Greco-Indian anukarana, 
both procedures would be characterized by change: a Greek text 
(Cyclops) with heavenly fortuity (Chance) and a conflict between a 
father and a son (Silenus and the chorus of Satyrs) which has been 
adapted from a source (Od. 9) with a similar conflict (Poseidon 
and Odysseus), would have become an Indian text (The Middle 


173 OM stands for “Ogre Motif”. Hence, numbers OM1-OM3 refer to the 
proposed influences from Cyclops’ adaptation of Od. 9 into The Middle One’s 
adaptation of MBh. 1. 

174 For “chance” in Euripides (e.g., Alc. 785 and Jon 1512-1514) and “Chance” in 
Euripides (e.g., JA 1136), see Busch (1937). 
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One) with earthly fortuity (chance) and a conflict between a 
father and a son (Bhima and Ghatotkaca) which has been adapted 
from a source (MBh. 14) with a similar conflict (Arjuna and 
Babhruvahana). Moreover, the addition of the father/son conflict, 
coming from the story of Babhruvahana, further supports the 
claim of contaminatio, which may very well have been close to the 
procedure that Euripides himself utilized for his Cyclops.1” 

In both cases, the addition of the conflict appears to be directly 
related to certain thematic emphases. On one hand, while the 
Greek hero blinds the ogre with the trunk of a tree (GO4), the 
Sanskrit hero ends up facing the ogre-like character in a tree 
battle (SO4). On the other hand, sex as a subject matter offers 
some interesting contrasts. In Cyclops, Polyphemus expresses his 
intention to “sleep” with Silenus (GO5). This explicit, homosexual 
desire aimed at the father figure would have been substituted, in 
The Middle One, for an implicit, heterosexual desire aimed at the 
son figure, when Hidimha is said to prefer to “eat (up)” one of the 
Brahman’s sons (SOS). 

At the very core of the Sanskrit play lies the emphasis on the 
mistaken identity (SO6), as the title The Middle One suggests. 
Similarly, Odysseus’ play on words when introducing himself 
as Nobody is probably among the best-known ruses in world 
literature (GO6). However, mistaken identity proper is a much 
more common procedure within Roman theater. Considering only 
non-fragmentary plays, Plautus (254-184 BCE)!” stands out among 
Roman playwrights when it comes to mistaken identities involving 
siblings. For instance, in Bacch. 568 ff., when asked if he is, indeed, 
the lover of the courtesan called Bacchis, a young man answers 
with the revealing fact that there are, indeed, “two Bacchises 
[duas... Bacchides]”, i.e., two courtesans that go by the same name, 


175 On contaminatio in Cyclops, see Shaw (2018): “Euripides has rewritten 
a traditional myth in a humorous, self-conscious, and comedic manner, 
making Odysseus and his men the pirates of the Homeric Hymn as he 
combines two famous stories into a single satyr play” (p. 104). 

176 I follow the Latin text by Nixon (Plautus, 1916, 1917, 1924, 1930, and 1952). 
The translations are my own. 
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and that are sisters. But the mistake is subject to a much more 
elaborated treatment in The Two Menaechmuses. 

There are eleven examples of mistaken identity in The Two 
Menaechmuses.‘” The plot of the play is as follows: Menaechmus 
and Sosicles are the twin brothers that were born to a merchant. 
During a trip, Menaechmus got lost and ended up being adopted by 
another merchant and taken to a different city, where he now lives, 
unhappily married, and is having an affair with a courtesan. After 
many years of unfruitful searching, Sosicles, who was renamed 
as Menaechmus in honor of his presumably dead brother, finally 
arrives at the city where his long-lost brother resides. But now, 
they are not only twins, but also namesakes. A great portion of 
the play (Men. 273-1059) is dedicated to exploiting this authorially 
carved coincidence, until in the end, they recognize each other. As 
seen from this outline, the three key aspects from the Sanskrit play 
are present here as well: the brothers, the mistaken identity, and 
the anagnorisis. 

The first four examples of mistaken identity involve the newly 
arrived “Menaechmus (Sosicles)” being taken for the well-known 
Menaechmus. One after the other, a cook (Men. 273-350), acourtesan 
(Men. 351-445), a parasite (Men. 446-523), and a maid (Men. 524- 
558) err in their assumptions and believe the newcomer to be their 
neighbor. The scene with the cook closely resembles the beginning 
of Bhima’s and Ghatotkaca’s exchange during their encounter. One 
shared feature is that a brother, who is being mistaken for another 
brother, is addressed by a third party. In the Roman play, Cylindrus, 
mistaking Menaechmus (Sosicles) for Menaechmus, addresses him 
as such; in the Sanskrit play, Bhima, believing the form of address 
“Middle One” to refer to him, comes to meet Ghatotkaca. Even 
their names, although etymologically unrelated, are phonetically 
similar: me-naech-mo- vs. ma-dhya-ma-."”8 


177 See Panayotakis (2020, p. 97). 

178 On another phonetical similitude relating to the ogre motif and possibly 
owing to an Indian borrowing from the Greco-Roman world, see Wulff 
Alonso (2008a): “En términos puramente lingitisticos, no deja de ser 
interesante que los nombres de los hermanos sean el mismo, pero en 
femenino en los dos casos (Hidimba, Hidimhba, Caco, Caca) e incluso la 
similitud fonética entre este Caco-Caca y el nombre de otro rakshasa muerto 
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Another point of encounter is that the addresser asks a question 
about identity. In The Two Menaechmuses, Cylindrus rhetorically 
asks Menaechmus (Sosicles) about who he is; in The Middle One, 
Ghatotkaca genuinely asks how Bhima can possible be a “Middle 
One” as well. A final commonality is the fact that both addressees 
respond in the negative. Menaechmus (Sosicles), as expected, 
denies any sort of acquaintance with Cylindrus; but Bhima, instead 
of asserting his own identity, unexpectedly denies anyone else’s. As 
discussed, oddity is key when considering borrowings. 


Cyl. (...) 

Menaechme, salve. 
Men. S. Di te amabunt quisquis es. 
Cyl. Quisquis <sum? non tu scis, 


Menaechme, quis> ego sim? 


Men. S. Non hercle vero... 
Cylindrus. (...) 

O Menaechmus, hello. 
Menaechmus May the gods be kind to you, whoever 
(S). you are. 
Cylindrus. Whoever <I am? Do you not know, 


Menaechmus, who> I am? 


Menaechmus By Hercules, I truly do not. 
(S). 


(Men. 278-280) 


GHATOTKACAH 
(...) 
bho madhyama tvam khalv aham Sabdapayami 


por Bhima que aparece inmediatamente después de éste, Baca... [From a 
purely linguistic point of view, it is interesting that the names of the siblings 
are the same, but in the feminine in both cases (Hidimba, Hidimha, Cacus, 
Caca), and so are the phonetic proximity of the Cacus-Caca and the name of 
the other raksasa killed by Bhima, who appears immediately after this one, 
Baka...]” (p. 385). 
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BHIMASENAH 
atah khalv aham praptah 


GHATOTKACAH 
kim bhavan api madhyamah 


BHIMASENAH 
na tavad aparah 


GHATOTKACA 
(...) 
Hey! “Middle One”, now I am raising my voice for you! 


BHIMASENA 
But that is why I came. 


GHATOTKACA 
How are you also “Middle One”? 


BHIMASENA 
So far, no other is. 


(MV 27.1-27.4) 


The scene with the courtesan offers an ad hoc lineage which 
recalls the next portion of Bhima’s and Ghatotkaca’s exchange 
during their encounter. In Plautus, when the interlocutor is listing 
biographical and historical details relating to the mistakenly 
identified brother, her style is simple: use of the second person, one 
mention of the name, reference to specific characters and spaces, 
all followed by a reply in the negative. In (Ps.-)Bhasa, when the 
mistakenly identified brother is enumerating mythological and 
philosophical facts concerning himself, his style is complex: use of 
the first person, several mentions of the name, allusion to general 
characters and spaces, all crowned by a reply in the affirmative. 
Here, the key procedure would be reversal. 
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Erot. Non ego te novi Menaechmum, 
Moscho prognatum patre, 
qui Syracusis perhibere natus esse in 
Sicilia, 
ubi rex Agathocles regnator fuit et 
iterum Phintia, 
tertium Liparo, qui in morte regnum 
Hieroni tradidit, 
nunc Hiero est? 


Men. S. Haud falsa, mulier, praedicas. (...) 


Erotium. Do I not know you to be 
Menaechmus, the son of your father 
Moschus, who was born - so they 
say — in Syracuse in Sicily, where 
king Agathocles ruled, and secondly 
Phintia, and thirdly Liparo, who, at 
his death, left the kingdom to Hiero, 
and now Hiero is king? 


Menaechmus (S). Owoman, you utter no falsehood. (...) 


(Men. 409-412) 


BHIMASENAH 
madhyamo ’ham avadhyanam utsiktanam ca madhyamah | 
madhyamo ’ham ksiter bhadra bhratfnam api 
madhyamah | | 


GHATOTKACAH 
bhavitavyam 


BHIMASENAH 
api ca 
madhyamah paficabhttanam parthivanam ca 
madhyamah | 
bhave ca madhyamo loke sarvakaryesu madhyamah | | 


BHIMASENA 
I am the “Middle One” of the immortals, and the “Middle 
One” of the haughty ones. O good sir, Iam the “Middle 
One” of the earth, and the “Middle One” even of my 
brothers. 
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GHATOTKACA 
So he it. 


BHIMASENA 
Moreover, I am the “Middle One” of the five elements, the 
“Middle One” of the kings, the “Middle One” in worldly 
existence, and the “Middle One” in all its affairs. 


(MV 28-29) 


When considered as instances of Greco-Indian anukarana, the 
procedures at play in these last two pairs of passages would be 
characterized, respectively, by oddity and reversal: a Roman text 
(The Two Menaechmuses) where a character expectedly denies his 
acquaintance with someone else (Menaechmus (Sosicles) referring 
to Cylindrus) and listens to specific details about him (immediate 
family and place of birth), would have become an Indian text (The 
Middle One) where a character unexpectedly denies anyone else’s 
identity (Bhima referring to the second son) and speaks of general 
facts about himself (role within all of existence). 

Continuing with the theme of mistaken identity in the Roman 
play, the fifth and sixth examples involve the well-known 
Menaechmus being mixed up with the newly arrived Menaechmus 
(Sosicles). This happens first to the wife (Men. 559-674) and then 
to the courtesan (Men. 675-700). With surgeon-like precision, the 
playwright juxtaposes, not only the two women making the same 
mistake, but also as the seventh example, the same woman wrongly 
identifying the two brothers (Men. 701-752), and as the next two 
examples, her father wrongly identifying the two brothers too (Men. 
753-881 and Men. 882-965). The last two examples (Men. 966-1049 
and Men. 1050-1059) relate to a slave taking, first, Menaechmus for 
Menaechmus (Sosicles), and then, the other way around. 

The anagnorisis of the Roman twins is also worth discussing 
in tandem with that of the Indian middle brothers. A previous 
step for any kind of realization is the admission of having been 
wrong about something. This is a point that the Roman playwright 
explicitly makes: Menaechmus talks about being mistaken (erro). 
But just before wrapping things up, he also incorporates one last 
pun, concerning the notion of being set free (libero). Because of the 
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saving (servo), which sounds a lot like a serving (servo), the master 
(erus) is now compelled to manumit his supposed slave. In turn, 
the Sanskrit playwright seems to be operating on a more implicit 
level: there is no mention of a mistake, but there is one allusion to 
the idea of being set free (muc). Furthermore, although no terms 
for masters or slaves are used, the selected verb (anu- + gam) at 
least suggests it, since it can mean both “follow” and “obey”. It can 
even mean “imitate”, thus winking at an eventual, overarching 
anukarana, now marked by its obliqueness. 


Mes. Ergo edepol, si recte facias, ere, med 
emittas manu. 

Men. Liberem ego te? 

Mes. Verum, quandoquidem, ere, te 
servavi. 

Men. Quid est? 
adulescens, erras. 

Mes. Quid, erro? 

Men. Per Iovem adiuro patrem, 


med erum tuom non esse. (...) 


Messenio. O master, if by Pollux you did the 
right thing, you would then grant me 
my freedom. 


Menaechmus. Me setting you free? 

Messenio. Surely, seeing that I saved you, O 
master. 

Menaechmus. What was that? O young man, you are 
mistaken. 

Messenio. How am I mistaken? 

Menaechmus. I swear by Father Jupiter that Iam not 


your master. 


(Men. 1023-1026) 
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BHIMASENAH 
(...) 
bhoh purusa mucyatam 


GHATOTKACAH 
na mucyate 


BHIMASENAH 
bho brahmana grhyatam tava putrah 
vayam enam anugamisyamah 


BHIMASENA 
(...) 
Oh, set the man free! 


GHATOTKACA 
He is not being set free. 


BHIMASENA 
Dear Brahman, take your son. We will follow him. 


(MV 39.2-39.6) 


When the recognition finally takes place, there is mention of 
the proofs that led to it. In this sense, both the Roman and the 
Sanskrit anagnorises would be following Aristotle’s (Poet. 
1452a28 ff.) subtype of n 6a THV onuEiwv (the one by signs). 
On the Roman side, the newly arrived Menaechmus (Sosicles) 
experiences a change from ignorance (believing Menaechmus 
to be a stranger) to knowledge (realizing that Menaechmus is 
his brother), which results in friendship (the rekindling of their 
brotherly bond) and great prosperity (Menaechmus has inherited 
a lot of wealth). On the Sanskrit side, Ghatotkaca experiences 
a change from ignorance (believing Bhima to be an enemy) to 
knowledge (realizing that Bhima is his father), which also results 
in friendship (the rekindling of their father/son bond) and great 
prosperity (no “Middle One” dies). It appears to be another case 
of change. 
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Men. S. Signa adgnovi, contineri quin 
complectar non queo. 
mi germane gemine frater, salve. ego 
sum Sosicles. 


Menaechmus.S. __I recognize the proofs: I cannot help 
but embrace you! Hello, my brother, 
my twin brother. I am Sosicles. 


(Men. 1124-1125) 


GHATOTKACAH 
kah pratyayah 


HIDIMBA 
esa pratyayah 
jayatv aryaputrah 


GHATOTKACA 
What is your proof? 


HIDIMBA 
This is my proof: Glory to my husband! 


(MV 48.23-48.25b) 


When considered as instances of Greco-Indian anukarana, the 
procedures at play in these last two pairs of passages would both 
be characterized by change: a Roman text (The Two Menaechmuses) 
where an actual slave (Messenio) obtains his freedom after the 
newcomer (Menaechmus (Sosicles)) takes part in an anagnorisis 
requiring proof, would have become an Indian text (The Middle 
One) where a soon-to-be-enslaved person (the second son) 
obtains his freedom after the newcomer (Bhima) takes part in an 
anagnorisis requiring proof. 

[OM3] Spaces, times, characters, and themes are changed in the 
plays, which otherwise would be dramatizations and not adaptations. 
Both adaptations change their location: from Homeric fiction 
to Sicilian quasi fact (GO7), and from a wilderness (in the story 
of Hidimba) and a town (in the story of Baka) to the wilderness 
between two towns (SO7). Nevertheless, time stands out as a more 
relevant intersection: not only do both dramas adhere to dramatic 
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convention (Poet. 1449b11-14 ~ Natyas. 18.90) in compressing the 
action of several days into just one roundtrip of the sun (GO8 ~ SO8), 
but also both dramatists seem to have quite a few tricks up their 
sleeves when it comes to managing time. Since the audience of an 
adaptation is, presumably, familiar with the plot, this constitutes 
a major asset, as well as an adequate place for undertaking any 
examination of an author’s creativity and criticality’? within his 
respective tradition.*®° 

Euripides changes the timing of the ram trick, the boulder trick, 
and the name trick. These well-known episodes go from the epic’s 
boulder-name-ram sequence to the play’s sequence of ram-boulder- 
name. If getting a laugh out of a canonical text such as the Odyssey 
is already a form of critique, scrambling its narrative points in the 
same direction. Now, (Ps.-)Bhasa is no stranger to such subtleties, 
given that he also merges time as part of his seeming contaminatio 
of the stories of Hidimba and Baka. 

In terms of characterization, the Greek author shapes the tyrant 
Polyphemus as a more up-to-date authoritarian figure (GO9), as 
does the Sanskrit author by fusing the authoritative rakshasa from 
the story of Hidimba and the authoritative mother from the story of 
Baka into the rakshasa-mother Hidimba in the story of Ghatotkaca 
(SO9). The priest (GO10) / Brahman (SO10), as a religious figure 
sending off the hero with the provisions that he will need to face 
the ogre, is subject to changes in both adaptations. So too is the 


179 For criticality in Cyclops, see Shaw (2018): “There are a few apparent 
intertexts, but on the whole the Cyclops goes beyond translating Homer 
for the stage. Instead, it functions more as a form of early literary criticism 
than of straightforward imitation” (p. 98); and Hunter & Laemmle (2020): 
“Cyclops offers a recasting of the Homeric story which amounts in fact to an 
interpretation, a ‘critical reading’ of it” (p. 17). 

180 For tradition relating to Cyclops, see Hunter & Laemmle (2020): “Euripides’ 
Cyclops both bears witness to, and was very likely formative for, an 
exegetical tradition which persistently wondered whether Odysseus was 
telling the truth and how things might ‘really’ have happened, if we had 
reports which did not emanate from the hero himself. Most of our evidence 
for that tradition comes from much later in antiquity and the Byzantine 
period — the Greek literature of the Roman empire, the scholia on Homer 
and the Homeric commentaries of Eustathius — but Euripides’ satyr-drama is 
itself in part a commentary on the events of Odyssey 9, and one whose spirit 
finds some of its closest parallels in that later tradition” (p. 10). 
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drawing of lots (GO11 ~ SO11). And yet, many of the old themes 
remain, e.g., hospitality (GO12 ~ SO12). 

To recapitulate, from the ogre motif, I propose a Greek influence 
from Od. 9 and Cyclops into MBh. 1 and The Middle One. Three 
adaptation techniques stand out: contaminatio (OM1), theme 
addition-cum-emphasis (OM2), and changing of spaces, times, 
characters, and themes (OM3). Considering the proposed Greco- 
Indian anukarana, the influence would be marked by change. 
Additionally, I propound four Greco-Roman borrowings for the 
ogre motif: the response in the negative, characterized by oddity; 
the ad hoc lineage, defined by reversal; the end of the enslaving, 
distinguished by change; and the anagnorisis, differentiated by 
change as well. All four would come from The Two Menaechmuses. 


Emily B. West’s Ogres 


Modern critics have highlighted the relevance of the 
aforementioned sets of texts, selected through the criterion of 
the ogre motif, when examining ancient methods and contexts 
of adaptation."*! However, just a perusal of the previous footnote 


181 For the Greco-Roman world, see O’Sullivan & Collard (2013): “Euripides’ 
engagement with his Homeric model does not, however, simply entail a 
dramatization of the epic encounter between Odysseus and Polyphemus” 
(p. 41); Shaw (2018): “Euripides manipulates the Homeric plot to fit 
important themes of satyr drama, and to draw particular social, religious, 
and historical connections to Athens” (p. 65), “This created a performative 
fusion that helped make satyr drama a particularly self-reflective genre, 
where authors were not only engaging with the earlier literary sources of 
the myth being presented, but were also engaging with all other earlier 
satyr plays” (p. 69), and “Odysseus here [sc. Cyc. 375-376] states that the 
horrors which took place in the cave are the stuff of stories (miithois), but 
the term miithos also signifies ‘myth’, which creates a fascinating and overt 
reference to the mythological tale found in Homer’s Odyssey” (pp. 101- 
102); and Hunter & Laemmle (2020): “‘What might have really happened 
between Odysseus and the Cyclops?’ is the question which Cyclops sets out 
to dramatise, and it can do this with a generous dose of irony because we 
are no longer at the mercy of Odysseus’ own narration. Much of the fun 
of Cyclops is that all the characters, including even the Cyclops, know ‘the 
Homeric script’ and apparently allude to it with great freedom, but just 
as important for the spirit of the play is the (alternative) reality which it 
opposes to the Homeric Odysseus’ narration” (p. 12), “Far from seeking to 
conceal the Homeric narrative which underlies his drama, Euripides revels 
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evinces that this has happened much more often in studies framed 
within the Greco-Roman world than in those dealing with India, 
and this is especially true for (Ps.-)Bhasa.’* But it is not all bad 
news. For instance, some work carried out in the field of Indo- 
European studies, like that by E. B. West (2005/2006), may also 
come in handy for an analysis presupposing cultural contact. 
There are deep, structural similarities between the Greek epic’s 
ogre motif and the Sanskrit epic’s ogre motif, and as a result, there 
is still more ground to cover for an adequate comparison of their 
two dramatic adaptations. 

If my interpretation is correct, seven of E. B. West’s (2005/2006) 
“thematic similarities” could have been direct borrowings from 
Cyclops into The Middle One, according to my numbering GO3 ~ 
SO3 (the addition of Chance/chance), GO4 ~ SO4 (the emphasis on 
the tree/trees), GO5 ~ SO5 (the emphasis on/ignoring of the sex), 
GO6 ~ SO6 (the emphasis on the mistaken identity), GO9 ~ SO9 (the 
change of the authoritarian figure), GO10 ~ SO10 (the change of the 
role of the priest/Brahman), and GO11 ~ SO11 (the change of the lot 
into a choice). 

The hero leaving those close to him behind in Od. 9 and in 
MBh. 1 could be the trigger for incorporating Chance/chance as a 
factor in Cyc. and in MV." In the Greek play, Odysseus faces the 
entire episode alone (GO3), because his companions have been 


in the knowledge shared by characters and audience of that model” (p. 18), 
and “The dramatisation of an entire episode from the Homeric poems... 

is a particularly marked way of exposing the relationship between epic 

and drama and between Homer and the tragic poets” (p. 20). For India, see 
Salomon (2010): “As in the others [sc. the other MBh.-inspired plays], the 
author of the MV freely reworked the source material, expanding on various 
incidents and characters of the original” (p. 7). 

182 On the relative lack of literary studies on (Ps.-)Bhasa, see Briickner 
(1999/2000): “Detailed literary analyses and appreciations of the dramas 
are still wanting” (p. 503, n. 4); and Sutherland Goldman (2017): “...little 
attention has been given over to serious analysis of the plays themselves... 
the plays as literary and performative pieces seem largely to get bypassed” 
(p. 229). The latter is focusing, precisely, on The Middle One. 

183 On the hero leaving those close to him behind in the Greek and Sanskrit 
epics, see E. B. West (2005/2006): “Odysseus leaves most of his men behind 
on the island of the wild goats (Od. 9.116-76) when he takes his handpicked 
band of men to explore the island of the Cyclopes. Though Bhima takes 
no one else with him to his meeting with Baka, he leaves his mother and 
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substituted for the Satyrs. Along the same lines, in the Sanskrit 
play, Bhima stands alone during the encounter (SO3), while his 
brothers and mother, at first, continue to sleep, and then, wake up 
to witness his prowess. 


Kal UN ’i KAAALOTOLOL Tpwikoic TOVOLC 
avtov Te vaUTas 7 amToAEoNnT OdvocEa 
vm’ dvSpoc @ Oewv ovSEev Ff Bpotdv were 
Hf thy TUxNV UEV Saipov’ HyetoBat ypewv, 
TA Salwdvwv Sé Tic TUYNS EAGOOOVA. 


And after his most beautiful Trojan endeavors, do not 
destroy Odysseus himself and his sailors at the hands of 
an individual to whom there is no care for gods or men. 
Otherwise, we will have to regard Chance as a deity and the 
deities as inferior to Chance. 


(Cyc. 603-607) 


tata na tu sarva eva 
asramaparipalanartham iha sthapitah kila madhyamah 


O father, but not all of them went. The middle one was 
stationed here for the sake of protecting the hermitage. 


(MV 11.5-11.6) 


The trees, which were already relevant to the plots of Od. 9 and 
MBh. 1, would have been further exploited in Cyc. and MV.'*4 In the 
Greek play, the prudent Odysseus goes over his entire plan before 
setting the wheels in motion (GO4). The stake of olive is crucial to 
his goal. In the Sanskrit play, Ghatotkaca follows in the footsteps of 
his epic begetter by easily uprooting a tree (SO4). In this case, the 
tree itself does not suffice, but it still contributes to the mirrored 
delineating of the father Bhima and his son Ghatotkaca. 


brothers behind at the house of their brahmin host. Both departures take 
place at dawn (Od. 9.170; Mbh. 1.151.1)...” (p. 131). 

184 On the trees in the Greek and Sanskrit epics, see E. B. West (2005/2006): 
“In a foreshadowing of his eventual doom, Polyphemus enters the cave 
and throws down a load of wood, scaring the men with its tremendous 
crash (Od. 9.233- 5)... In the Baka narrative, the conflict’s signature weapon 
is introduced as Bhima continues to eat the food-offering, ignoring the 
raksasa’s yells and threats. Infuriated, Baka uproots a tree to use as a 
weapon (Mbh. 1.151.12)” (pp. 139-140). 
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KWHOU HEV ALTOV TODS’ ATAAAGEAL AEYWV 
we ov KUKAwyt THA ypy Sovval THe, 
Ldvov & éxyovta Biotov nSeéwe cyetv. 
otav & Umvwoon Baxyiov viKWUEVOGS, 
akpeuwv éAaiac gottv Ev Spool Tic, 

dv dacyavw TOS’ €EaTlogUvac axpov 

éc¢ ndp KaOrow: Kad’ 6tav KeKavuevov 
i6w viv, dpas Deppov ec UEONV BAAD 
KUKAwmoc Ow Gua 7 EKTHEW TUL 


I intend to keep him away from that revel, by telling him that 
there is no need for him to give this drink to the Cyclopes, 
but to go through life pleasantly, keeping it to himself. Once 
he becomes drowsy, overcome by Bacchus, there is a stake 
of olive in his abode, whose tip, after sharpening it with this 
sword, I will put into the fire. When I see it kindling, having 
lifted it while still glowing, I will thrust it into the mid- 
forehead eye of the Cyclops and melt his eye with the fire. 


(Cyc. 451-459) 


katham katham anrtam ity aha ksipasi me gurum 
bhavatv imam sthtlam vrksam utpatya praharami 
katham anenapi na Sakyate hantum kimnu khalu karisye 
bhavatu drstam 

etad girikttam utpatya praharami 


How dare you say that it is not true? You insult my father! So 
be it. Having pulled up this huge tree, I will throw it at him. 
How is it that, even with this, it is not possible to kill him? 
What can I possibly do? That’s it, I’ve got it! Having pulled up 
this mountaintop, I will throw it at him. 


(MV 43.3-43.6) 


The detail of female ogres in both epics could be related to the 
treatment of sex in both plays.’* Cyclops emphasizes Polyphemus’ 
pleasure (GO5), and it creates a hierarchy thereof, placing youths 


185 On female ogres in the Greek and Sanskrit epics, see E. B. West (2005/2006): 
“Both stories [sc. the Cyclopeia and the Kirmiravadhaparvan] are loosely 
paired with other encounters with man-eating giants, both of which open 
with interactions with less hostile female ogres (i.e. Odysseus’ encounter 
with the Laistrygones at Od. 10.80-132, and the Pandavas’ encounter with 
brother/sister Hidimba and Hidimba at Mbh. 1.139-43)” (p. 129). 
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over women. The Middle One, in turn, ignores the subject, but it still 
leaves some telling details: Hidimba’s desire (SO5), which is both 
dietary and carnal, is directed neither at women nor at old men. 


aac: Tavup sn tovs’ €xwv avartavoouat 
KQAALOV 1 TAS Xapttac. HSouat SE TwWC 
TOIG TALSLKOTOL LLGAAOV Hf TOig ONAEOLV. 


Enough! I will sleep more beautifully with this Ganymede 
than with the Graces. Anyway, I take more pleasure in 
youths than in women. 


(Cyc. 582-584) 
na khalu strijano ’bhimatas tatrabhavatya 


Certainly not, my venerable mother does not desire a 


woman. 
(MV 15.4) 
a vrddhas tvam apasara 
You are too old, away with you! 
(MV 15.6) 


The name trick from the Odyssey and the Mahabharata, which 
also entails the provocation, the call for help, and the insufficient 
response, could have had an impact on the playfulness that 
surrounds the mistaken identities in the dramatic versions.'** The 


186 On the name trick in the Greek and Sanskrit epics, see E. B. West 


(2005/2006): “The trick of the name is the hallmark of the Odyssey’s story. 
At 9.355-6, the inebriated Cyclops asks for Odysseus’ name, claiming he 
wants to give him a guest-gift. Odysseus recognizes that the overture is a 
trap, and gives his famous response (Od. 9.366-7)... But the most compelling 
argument for a lost name-trick in the story lies in a peculiar minor detail. 
Baka makes a final desperate rush for Bhima “having trumpeted out his/ 
the name” (nama visravya, Mbh. 1.151.17) There is no explanation given for 
the utterance, it is not a battle convention in the epic, and Bhima has taken 
great care to be anonymous” (pp. 142-144). On the provocation, see E. B. 
West (2005/2006): “After calling out to Baka, Bhima sits down and eats the 
food he has brought until he is discovered by the ogre (Mbh. 1.151.3-5)... The 
Odyssey’s version lacks a deliberate attempt to inflame the monster here, 
postponing it until Odysseus’ ill-advised decision to shout out his name to 
Polyphemus at 9.473-80 and 491-505, but at this point Odysseus confesses 
to a certain stubbornness which prevents him from taking his companions’ 
advice to plunder the cave and leave (Od. 9.224-30). Though Polyphemus 
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Greek playwright has the Satyrs mock Polyphemus not for being 
blinded, but for being fooled by his blinder, who has the double 
name of “Nobody”/Odysseus (GO6). And the Sanskrit playwright 
presents the first son as causing a confused Ghatotkaca to end up 
going after the wrong prey, because there are two different people 
who answer to the name “Middle One” (SO6). 


KYKAQU 

Obtic LW’ AmWAEC’. 
XOPOX 

ovK dp’ ovSeic <o’> Hike 
KYKAQU 

Obtic LE TUMADT BAEdapov. 
XOPOX 

ovk dip’ et TUMADS. 
KYKAQU 

two 51 ovt. 
XOPOX 


Kai MH¢ 0’ OUTIC Gv BEin TUdASY; 


KYKAQU 
okwmtetc. 6 & OBTLC M06 ’oTLV; 


XOPOX 
ovéayod, KUKAwt. 


CYCLOPS 
Nobody destroyed me. 


does not actually spot the men until he has lit his fire at 9.251, Odysseus 
and his companions are surprised in the act of eating the Cyclops’ carefully 
laid-up cheeses (Od. 9.231-3)” (pp. 136-137). On the call for help, see E. B. 
West (2005/2006): “The wounded Polyphemus calls out to the other Cyclopes 
(Od. 9.399-402)... Just as the Cyclops’ yells draw the other Cyclopes, Baka’s 
shouting of the name and his dying scream bring the other rdksasas, in 
much the same way Page hypothesized that Polyphemus’ fellows would 
react to their leader’s cries (Mbh. 1.152.1)” (pp. 144-145). And on the 
insufficient response, see E. B. West (2005/2006): “In the Odyssey, the other 
Cyclopes are taken in by the trick of the name, and, failing to understand 
the urgency of Polyphemus’ situation, they abandon him (Od. 9.409-13)... In 
the Mahabharata, Baka’s household members are easily cowed and pose no 
threat to Bhima or the town (MDh. 1.152.2-5)” (p. 145). 
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CHORUS 
Then, nobody did wrong to you. 


CYCLOPS 
Nobody blinds me right in my eye. 


CHORUS 
Then, you are not blind. 


CYCLOPS 
<Oh, that you were!> 


CHORUS 
And how could nobody make you blind? 


CYCLOPS 
You are mocking me. But where is this Nobody? 


CHORUS 
O Cyclops, he is nowhere. 


(Cyc. 672-675) 


GHATOTKACAH 
..atha kinnama tava putrah 


VRDDHAH 
etad api na Sakyam srotum 


GHATOTKACAH 
yuktam bho brahmanakumara kinnama te bhrata 


PRATHAMAH 
tapasv1 madhyamah 


GHATOTKACAH 
madhyameti sadrsam asya 
aham eva yasyami 
bho bho madhyama madhyama Sighram agaccha 


GHATOTKACA 
...But what is the name of your son? 


OLD MAN 
I cannot tell you this either. 


GHATOTKACA 
That makes sense. Hey! Young Brahman, what is the name 
of your brother? 
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FIRST SON 
The ascetic middle one. 


GHATOTKACA 
“Middle one” — how fitting is that! I will go myself. Hey! 
Middle One. Hey! Middle One, come quick! 


(MV 24.8-24.14) 


The ogre/ogress as a loner, a man-eater, and a giant in the 
two narratives could be responsible for their depiction as an 
authoritarian in the two adaptations.*’ Euripides’ Polyphemus is 
a tyrant (GO9), who treats the Satyrs as a master would his slaves, 
and who regularly feasts on human flesh. Not unlike this, (Ps.-) 
Bhasa’s Hidimhba is a bossy mother (SO9), who demands for her 
meal to be promptly served. 


tivec ToT’ Eloi; ovk ioaol SeonotHv 
TloAvdnuov otdc éotw Géevov TE yiiv 
THVS’ euBeBatEs Kai KukAwmiav yvabov 
TH avépoPpOHta SvotvyHc> AbtyWEVOL 


187 On loner ogres in the Greek and Sanskrit epics, see E. B. West (2005/2006): 
“When we are introduced to the Cyclops at Od. 1.70-1, he is described as 
avti8eov HoAvonuov, dou Kpatos eoti teytotov / miotv KukAwsecoe ‘Godlike 
Polyphemus, whose power is the greatest among all the Cyclopes.’... In 
contrast with the initial depiction of Polyphemus as a leader, on the onset of 
the Cyclopeia we are told that o0Sé yet’ GAAous / mwrAsit’ GAN amtdvev8ev Ewv 
a8euiotat Sn, ‘nor with the others / did he consort, but stayed away, thinking 
lawlessly’ (Od. 9.188)... Baka, too, is initially described a king, an asurarat... 
bali, ‘a strong Asura king,’ (Mbh. 1.148.4), who is iso janapadasydsya purasya 
ca mahabalah, ‘extremely powerful, lording it over this countryside and town’ 
(Mbh. 1.148.3). After the battle we learn that he possesses both a house and 
servants (Mbh. 1.152.1), but during the encounter itself he is nothing but a 
fearsome and uncivilized brute in the jungle (Mbh. 1.151.1)” (pp. 129-130). On 
man-eating ogres in the Greek and Sanskrit epics, see E. B. West (2005/2006): 
“At Od. 10.200, the Cyclops is remembered as an avépodayos, ‘man-eater,’ 
and at 9.297 he lies down to sleep dvépovea Kpé’ &5wv, ‘having fed on human 
flesh.’ At 9.347, while offering him the wine, Odysseus uses the same words 
to refer to the human flesh Polyphemus has eaten. Finally, at 9.374, he vomits 
up Wuuoi 7 avépoueo. ‘chunks of human [meat].’ Baka is repeatedly called a 
‘man-eater’ (purusadakah, at Mbh. 1.148.4; 1.150.26; 1.151.1; 1.152.6), whose 
preferred food is human flesh (manusamamsa)” (p. 131). And on giant ogres 
in the Greek and Sanskrit epics, see E. B. West (2005/2006): “Polyphemus’ size, 
like most of his other qualities, is both amazing and terrifying (Od. 9.190- 

2)... In the same vein, the immense, lifeless body of Baka is a source of both 
wonder and horror to the liberated townspeople (Mbh. 1.152.8-9)” (p. 133). 
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Who can they possibly be? They must not know what our 
master Polyphemus is like, since they have set foot in this 
inhospitable land, and they have unfortunately arrived at 
the man-eating jaws of the Cyclops. 


(Cyc. 90-93) 


..putra mamopavasanisargartham asmin vanapradese 
kascin manusah parimrgyanetavyeti 


...O son, having searched for a human in this wooded region, 
you must bring him to me for the sake of breaking my fast. 


(MV 11.18) 


The priestly head of the family appearing both in the Odyssey and 
in the Mahabharata could have determined the family trees in the 
theater versions.'** The Greek playwright presents Maron as a son 
(GO10), thus recognizing his link to Apollo, while downplaying 
it for the sake of his Dionysus-favorable reworking. Taking a 
similar approach, the Sanskrit playwright showcases Kesavadasa 
as a father (SO10), not without acknowledging the willingness of 
his relatives to come to his rescue, and yet causing the character 
himself to shine in a new light, thanks to that wisdom that only 
comes with old age. 


kai unv Mdpwv pot my’ €6wxke, matic Beod. 


And surely, Maron, the son of the god [sc. Dionysus], gave 
me the drink. 
(Cyc. 141) 


krtakrtyam Sariram me parinamena jarjaram | 
raksasagnau sutapeksi hosyami vidhisamskrtam | | 


188 For the priestly head of the family in the Greek and Sanskrit epics, see E. 
B. West (2005/2006): “Odysseus’ meeting with Polyphemus is preceded by 
a brief aside describing the origin of the wine that figures so prominently 
in the episode. It was a gift from Maron, a priest of Apollo, in a carry-over 
from the preceding encounter with the Kikonians (Od. 9.196-200)... Where 
the Odyssey briefly mentions the existence of Maron’s wife and son, the 
Mahabharata contains 36 verses of the wife nobly offering to sacrifice 
herself to the monster (Mbh. 1.146.1-36), and a vignette of the lisping baby 
son telling his parents not to cry and offering to kill the ogre with a straw 
(Mbh. 1.147.20-22)” (pp. 134-135). 
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My body, decrepit from old age, has fulfilled its duty. Thinking 
of my children, I will offer it, purified by the precepts, to this 
fire-like rakshasa. 


(MV 15) 


Lastly, the precedent of drawing lots in the two narratives, together 
with its re-interpretation as a choice in the two adaptations, could 
be seen as a direct imitation.%° Homer’s Odysseus orders his 
companions to draw lots, but Euripides’ just orders the Satyrs to 
line up. Which of them would be the ones that are going to help 
him is completely up to them (GO11). Likewise, Vyasa’s townsfolk 
die by turns, whereas (Ps.-)Bhasa’s Brahman must choose which of 
his sons to sacrifice (SO11). 


aye, tig MP@TOos, tig & emi mPWTW 
tayBeic Sadovd kwmnv oxpdoat 
KUKAwmoc Eow BAEddapwv wWoas 
Aaumpav ove Stakvaioey 


Come on, having been drawn up, who will be the first, and 
who the one after the first, to grip the haft of the firebrand, 
and after thrusting it between the eyelids of the Cyclops, who 
will gouge out his bright eye? 


(Cyc. 483-486) 


patnya caritrasalinya dviputro moksam icchasi | 
balabalam parijfiiaya putram ekam visarjaya | | 


You want your freedom as a father of two, together with 
your well-behaved wife. Having pondered their strengths 
and weaknesses, give up one of your sons. 


(MV 12) 


189 On the drawing of lots in the Greek and Sanskrit epics, see E. B. West 
(2005/2006): “In the Mahabharata, the brahmin describes the system 
whereby the villagers pay tribute to Baka (Mbh. 1.148.6-8)... Later, the 
drawing of lots to determine who will wield the olive log is in the same 
vein as the turn taking described in the Mahabharata; it is a cold-blooded 
determination of who must face down the ogre (Od. 9.331-3)” (p. 138). 


5. Sanskrit Authors Adapting 
Greco-Roman Texts 


Influences in the Adaptation 
Techniques 


It is possible that the Greco-Roman world had an influence on 
the theater of India. The claim of a possible Greek influence on 
Sanskrit theater can be backed by the testimonies from ancient 
sources (Plutarch, Mor. 328d, Alex. 8.2-3, Alex. 72.1, Crass. 33.2; 
Philostratus, V A 2.32). It has also been acknowledged by modern 
specialists from the fields of Indology (Weber, 1852/1878, p. 207; 
Sinha & Choudhury, 2000, p. 32; Lindtner, 2002, p. 199; Bronkhorst, 
2016, pp. 390-403), Classical Philology (Windisch, 1882; Reich, 1903; 
Tarn, 1938, pp. 381-382), Archaeology (Bernard, 1976, pp. 321- 
322), Theater Arts (Free, 1981, p. 84), and Comparative Literature 
(Walker, 2004). The possibility of a Roman influence on Sanskrit 
theater, on the other hand, has been acknowledged by at least one 
classicist (Rodriguez Adrados, 2012, p. 10). 

Both Aeschylus (The Myrmidons, The Nereids, and The Phrygians, 
from Il. 16-24; The Ghost-Raisers, Penelope, and The Bone-Gatherers, 
from Od. 11-24) and Sophocles (Nausicaa or the Washerwomen, from 
Od. 6; The Phaeacians, from Od. 7-12; The Foot-Washing, from Od. 
19) adapted the Homeric Epics (Sommerstein, 2015, pp. 461-462). 
Nonetheless, (Ps.-)Euripides (Cyclops, from Od. 9; Phoenix, from II. 
9; and Rhesus, from II. 10) is the best source for studying Homer- 
imitatio (Lange, 2002, p. 22). Moreover, Homer and Euripides were 
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the best candidates for being exported into other cultural spaces 
(Tarn, 1938, pp. 382-384). 

Likewise, (Ps.-)Bhasa (The Middle One, from MBh. 1; The Five 
Nights, from MBh. 4; The Embassy, from MBh. 5; Ghatotkaca as an 
Envoy, from MBh. 7; Karna’s Task, from MBh. 8; and The Broken 
Thighs, from MBh. 9), Kalidasa (The Recognition of Sakuntala, 
from MBh. 1.62-69; and On Purtravas and Urvasi, from Harivamsa 
10.26), Bhatta Narayana (The Binding Up of the Braided Hair, 
from the entire MBh.), Vatsaraja (On the Mountaineer and Arjuna, 
from MBh. 3.13-42; and The Burning of Tripura, from MBh. 8.24), 
Kulasekhara Varman (On Tapati and Samvarana, from MBh. 1.160- 
163; and Subhadra and Arjuna, from MBh. 1.211-213), RajaSekhara 
(The Little Mahabharata, from the entire MBh.), Ksemendra (The 
Blossom-Cluster of the Ramayana, from MBh. 3.257-276), and 
Vijayapala (The Self-choice of Draupadi, from MBh. 1.174-185) all 
adapted the Mahabharata, and yet, (Ps.-)Bhasa stands out as the 
best option for examining Vyasa-anukarana (Ghosh, 1963). 

From the point of view of the treatises, there are various points 
of encounter between the Greek and Sanskrit theatrical traditions: 
both Aristotle and Bharata offer similar views on avoiding 
on-stage deaths (Poet. 1452b11-13 ~ Natyas. 18.38) and sticking to 
a one-day timeframe (Poet. 1449b11-14 ~ Ndtyas. 18.90). But most 
importantly, the Greek tragedies and the Sanskrit heroic-type plays 
(ndtaka, samavakara, dima, and vyayoga) share an inclination to 
adapt traditional themes and characters, and to do so by reworking 
their epic precedents.'° 

From the perspective of the plays, the five-act division, the 
curtain, and the similarities in prologues, plots, and characters 
(Windisch, 1882), as well as in “choruses” (Sinha & Choudhury, 
2000, p. 32) have all been adduced as arguments in favor of the 
influence hypothesis. So too have been the parallel practices, in both 
Greek and Sanskrit theater, of seeking their themes and characters 
in their respective epics (Wells, 1968, p. iii; Free, 1981, p. 84). And 


190 See Natyas. 1.15: “Furnished with all the goals of the sciences, advancing 
all the arts, a fifth Veda, accompanied by the epics and called theater, 
I am fashioning [sarvasatrarthasampannam sarvasilpapravartakam | 
natyakhyam paficamam vedam setihasam karomy aham]”. 
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more recently, there has even been an attempt (Walker, 2004, pp. 
10-11) to link (Ps.-)Bhasa to the beginning of such influence, since 
a prakarana, such as his Cdrudatta in Poverty, certainly recalls 
the Greek Comedy by Menander, whereas his The Broken Thighs — 
which some consider an anka — does the same with, for instance, 
the Greek Tragedy by Sophocles. Throughout this book, I have 
advanced some complementary arguments, not only to support 
the original claim, but also to spark a conversation about it. 

For the embassy motif, both Euripides’ Phoenix and (Ps.-)Bhasa’s 
The Embassy evince the same two techniques, and this proximity, 
when combined with the followed chronologies for the texts and 
the attested contacts of the cultures, suggests an influence from the 
Greek playwright to the Sanskrit one. Even though every shorter 
version of a story must make do with missing out some elements, 
the proposed character subtraction-cum-merging entails two 
correlated moves: subtracting characters and merging functions. 
Fragmentary as it is, Phoenix offers just enough evidence for 
allowing an appreciation of the fact that its author subtracts the 
character of the mother and merges her triggering function into 
the advances of the concubine. Similarly, The Embassy portrays a 
scenario in which the father is almost subtracted, and in which he 
and the son are merged. Two characters and two speeches become 
one of each: it is all reduced by means of a creative combination. 

The theme addition-cum-emphasis is also a key component in 
any adaptation, since it presents authors with one of the best ways 
for showcasing their creativity and criticality. Euripides’ main 
innovations vis-a-vis the embassy motif would be the accusation 
and the blinding, that is, the cause and the effect of the emphasized 
wrath of the father, who seeks a fitting punishment for a more 
severe crime. Likewise, (Ps.-)Bhasa’s chief contributions to this 
well-known story are the painting and the personified weapons, 
which both point to the emphasized mulishness of the son: the 
former, by bringing back the memory of the crime; the latter, by 
procuring an adequate pondering of the punishment. 

Lastly, neither in Greece nor in India is the theatrical version 
a step-by-step summary of the epic plot. Canonical authors, such 
as Homer and Vyasa, are worthy of the adaptors always going the 
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extra mile. In Phoenix, the location changes from Troy, where the 
old ambassador currently is, to Thessaly, where he was born and 
raised; the time, from the present of the Trojan war to the past 
of the father/son conflict; the characters of the three messengers 
and their addressee, to those of the father, the concubine, and the 
son; and the themes of the pleading and the curse, to those of the 
accusation and the blinding. In fact, all of this - save the accusation 
and the blinding - is already present in the source text, but what 
was there a gemstone, i.e., one of the epic substories, is here, after 
much cutting and polishing, a piece of jewelry, i.e., an epic-inspired 
play. 

If the Greek playwright is like a cameraman zooming in, 
his Indian counterpart is like someone who manages to see the 
elephant where the blind men cannot. DV works, not with one 
of the substories, but with the entire MBh. as its background: the 
location goes from the remoteness of the city to the immediateness 
of the camp; the time, from a moment when Bhisma is still not 
consecrated to one when the die is cast; the characters, from a 
plurality of advisors to just two contrasting views; and the themes 
of the sexual assault and the universal form, respectively, from 
the faraway experiences of the past tense and the divine realm, 
to the nearby ones of the ekphrastic painting and the tricky 
transformations. 

In a sense, both Euripides’ use of Homer and (Ps.-)Bhasa’s use of 
Vyasa are ways of panning for gold. Out of the three parts of Il. 9, 
that is, assembly, council of chiefs, and embassy, the Greek author 
only focuses on the embassy. Out of the three ambassadors, that 
is, Odysseus, Phoenix, and Ajax, he concentrates on just Phoenix. 
And out of the three substories from his speech, that is, the story 
of Phoenix, the story of the Prayers, and the story of Meleager, he 
centers merely on the autobiographical portion. This laser focus 
makes sense within his literary tradition: Phoenix is already a 
father figure to Achilles, and therefore a worthy homage would 
not insist on that relationship, but exploit one close to it, such as 
that of Phoenix and his actual father, who, just like Achilles, ends 
up between a rock and a hard place because of a concubine. 
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Likewise, out of the four embassies, that is, the one of king 
Drupada’s priest to the Kauravas, the one of king Dhrtarastra’s 
bard to the Pandavas, the one of Krsna to the Kauravas, and the one 
of Duryodhana’s cousin to the Pandavas, the Sanskrit author only 
focuses on that of Krsna. He also moves past substories, like that 
of the victory of Indra, that of Dambhodbhava, and that of Amba; 
other secondary narratives, like the deeds of Matali and Galava, 
and the colloquy of Vidura and her son; didactic passages, like the 
instructions of the steward Vidura and of the sage Sanatsujata; and 
even main events, like the yoking of the armies for battle, which 
gives name to MBh. 5. He is clearly taking a step back to see the 
bigger picture, and this also makes sense in the context of his 
canonical source: if the Mahabharata is Vyasa’s entire thought, The 
Embassy is (Ps.-)Bhasa’s entire vision of this motif. 

Even though there are messengers in Vedic literature (e.g., 
the dog messenger Sarama in RV. 10.108), there are two aspects 
that support a Greek influence here. On one hand, there is more 
in common between the Greek epic’s version of the motif and 
the Sanskrit epic’s version of the motif, both of which situate it 
in a war context and correlate it with substories. In fact, some 
critics (Lallemant, 1959; Duckworth, 1961) have pointed out the 
large-scale correspondences between the Sanskrit embassy and 
the Greco-Roman embassy. On the other hand, the fact that the 
embassy from the Homeric Epics is chosen for the Greek theater’s 
version of the motif would have provided the perfect model for 
the Mahabharata to be chosen for the Sanskrit theater’s version 
as well. In other words, the elements would be Indian, but the 
techniques would be Greco-Roman. 

For the ambush motif, both Ps.-Euripides’ Rhesus and (Ps.-) 
Bhasa’s The Five Nights profit from the same four techniques. Such 
parallelism, together with the one discussed for the embassy motif, 
further supports the claim of a possible Greek influence upon 
India. To begin with, if dramas are more condensed, epics are more 
slow-paced. Through a series of narrative techniques, epics allow, 
not only for deferrals and suspense, but also for remembrances 
and gradual buildups. Nonetheless, of epic repetitions are among 
the better known of such procedures, in the adaptations, this is 
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substituted: Rhesus and The Five Nights alike combine and eliminate. 
The best argument for the influence hypothesis here is that both 
playwrights merge two ambushes into one. Another technique is 
that of emphasized characterization. As parallel examples, one 
can cite Dolon’s tricky bargaining and Drona’s tricky request, 
Rhesus and Uttara as milites gloriosi, the references to “ambush 
[Adyoc]” and “cattle raid [gograha(na)-]” alluding the adaptations’ 
respective sources, and Odysseus’ anagnorisis by Hector mirroring 
those of Arjuna by Uttara, by Bhisma, and by Abhimanyu. 

In terms of changes, Ps.-Euripides moves the action from the 
Greek camp to the Trojan camp, and (Ps.-)Bhasa, from the Pandava 
side to the Kaurava side. The former showcases Rhesus in a better 
light, as does the latter with Duryodhana. This is done, respectively, 
by changing the perspective from the Greeks to the Trojans, and by 
changing the timing of the sacrifice. And if Rhesus opts for a minor 
adjustment when augmenting the night watches from three to five, 
The Five Nights effects a major variation when turning the five 
villages into the five nights, which may have also been the result 
of an influence coming from Ps.-Euripides. Finally, the author of 
Rhesus tiptoes around the subjects of death and violence, whether 
they relate to the Trojan spy Dolon or to the Trojan warriors 
accompanying Rhesus, just as the author of The Five Nights remains 
silent about Virata occasioning Yudhisthira’s nosebleed and about 
the outcome of the story. The correspondences between traditions 
in this instance even transcend the realm of literary practice, for 
theorists like Aristotle and Bharata see eye to eye on this as well. 

For Aristotle (Poet. 1452b11-13) and the Greek theatrical 
tradition, both violence and death, by themselves, are a bit too 
much for the stage, but since they relate to suffering, and suffering, 
unlike those two, can and should be depicted in a play, there is still 
some wiggle room for them to be incorporated. For Bharata (Natyas. 
18.20 and Natyas. 18.38) and the Sanskrit theatrical tradition too, 
violence and death are to be dispensed with, especially if they relate 
to the hero or if they are to be made part of the acts themselves, 
but for other characters, as well as for other moments, such as the 
interludes, the position varies. It is also worth remembering that 
only Euripides and (Ps.-)Bhasa violate said conventions, and that 
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Alcestis and Hippolytus, on one hand, and The Broken Thighs, on 
the other, do present deaths on stage. It is possible that the Indian 
theorist and author could have profited from the Greek take on 
this, had they been aware of it. 

Going back to the cameraman analogy, the Greek author is 
shooting from a different angle. One must remember that Greek 
theater, and especially tragedy for obvious reasons, favors the 
point of view of the defeated over that of the victor. And as for his 
Indian counterpart, he is gifting his audience with the director’s 
cut that is The Five Nights, instead of the theatrical release that 
would have been the Virdtaparvan. His public would have been 
familiar with the outcome of the year incognito, and therefore, 
would have expected the tension to grow during the unfruitful 
feats of diplomacy and into the two massacre-producing wars. 
Nevertheless, he rolls the credits just in time to eschew the death 
and violence that would have ensued. 

Just as Ps.-Euripides is a close reader of Homer - and of 
Euripides, for that matter — so too is (Ps.-)Bhasa when it comes 
to Vyasa — and presumably to the Greco-Roman sources as well. 
Instead of moving back and forth from the Greeks to the Trojans, 
Ps.-Euripides centers on the latter and gives the story a tragic spin, 
something that Homer himself occasionally does, e.g., with the 
Trojan happenings in JI. 6. This procedure of giving a voice to the 
opposing side goes as far as turning Rhesus from silent participant 
to title character. The heroic victory of the Greeks is also the no-less 
heroic defeat of the Trojans, whose inadequate leadership may 
even shed some light on the politics of fourth-century Greece, and 
whose appealing presentation — after all, the play was transmitted 
as part of the Select Plays of Euripides - may have caught the 
attention of one or more first-or-second-century Indians. 

In the same way, (Ps.-)Bhasa could not be farther away from a 
careless butchering of Vyasa. He knows the Mahabharata like the 
palm of his hand, and this is particularly evident in his merging 
and splitting of several ambushes: Duryodhana’s ambush against 
Citrasena in the Ghosayatraparvan, SusSarman’s ambush against 
Virata in the Virataparvan, Duryodhana’s ambush against Uttara in 
the Virdtaparvan. And if the influence hypothesis sustains itself, the 
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list could also include Diomedes’/Odysseus’ ambush against Dolon 
in Od. 10, Diomedes’/Odysseus’ ambush against Rhesus in Od. 10, 
and Odysseus’/Diomedes’ ambush against Rhesus in Rhesus. If the 
study of adaptations already presupposes a knowledge of various 
sources, for examining the proposed cross-cultural adaptations, 
the number of sources just keeps getting bigger. 

Despite the various references to cattle raids in Vedic literature 
(e.g., gavisti- “quest for cows” in RV. 5.63.5, RV. 6.59.7, and RV. 
8.24.5), and despite the undeniable presence of such cattle raids 
in several Indo-European traditions (e.g., in the Irish Cattle raid of 
Cooley), the points of encounter between the Greek and Sanskrit 
versions go way beyond an Indo-European connection. First, there 
is acertain consensus (Lincoln, 1976; Adams & Mallory, 1997) about 
the fact that, at the Indo-European stage, the cattle-raiding myth 
would have been part of the larger dragon-slaying myth, which 
has nothing to do with the studied plays. Second, while studying 
the various commonalities between different epic versions of 
the ambush motif, scholars have pointed out very specific Greco- 
Roman (Dué & Ebbott, 2010) and Greco-Indian (Wulff Alonso, 
2008a) similarities, particularly in terms of devastating horses, 
nighttime deeds, and poetics of ambush. And third, just like with 
Phoenix and The Embassy, the Sanskrit author could have drawn 
his inspiration for adapting one of the Mahabharata ambushes 
from his knowledge of Rhesus as a Greek adaptation of the Homeric 
ambush. 

For the ogre motif, both Euripides’ Cyclops and (Ps.-)Bhasa’s The 
Middle One resort to the same three techniques. This parallelism, 
together with those highlighted when examining both the embassy 
motif and the ambush motif, allows for more arguments in support 
of the claim of possible Greek influence. First and foremost, just as 
Cyclops appears to be the result ofa contaminatio of elements coming 
from the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus into the main narrative of Od. 
9, so too The Middle One seems to be the product of a contaminatio 
of elements originally precent in the Bakavadhaparvan into the 
main narrative of the Hidimbavadhaparvan. 

If the author of The Middle One had just dramatized the epic 
story of Hidimba, the result would not have been even half as 
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good. In contrast, by merging the story of Hidimba and the story of 
Baka he showcases the best of both worlds. The physical proximity 
of the stories, appearing back-to-back in the Mahabharata, is 
certainly a compelling argument to support the contaminatio, but 
so is the thematic proximity, since they are both stories about man- 
eating rakshasas. If (Ps.-)Bhasa had been acquainted with Roman 
theater, whose authors routinely blended together Greek plays, 
either because their plots resembled each other or because their 
author happened to be the same, then this could have motivated 
him to engage in a similar form of creative criticism. 

Moreover, and still profiting from the analogy of filmmaking, 
the author of the MBh. presents the two stories of Hidimba and 
Baka separately and sequentially, that is, occurring one after the 
other, much like in an anthology film. But the author of the MV, 
being the close reader that he is, reinterprets and re-creates this 
as a single story, involving both Ghatotkaca and Hidimba, which 
is constructed jointly and simultaneously, that is, with one of its 
plots being embedded within the other, not unlike what crossover 
films do. And on that note, does Euripides himself not write a sort 
of crossover of his own, when bringing together stories about 
Odysseus and Cyclopes, on one hand, and about Dionysus and 
Satyrs, on the other? 

There are several commonalities related to emphases: the trees, 
the sex, the mistaken identities. There are numerous coinciding 
additions as well, among which two that stand out because of their 
thematic correspondences in both literary traditions: the father/ 
son conflict and the Chance/chance. The father and the son, in 
Cyclops, are represented by Silenus and the chorus of Satyrs, who 
not only accommodate the needs of the new literary genre of satyr 
drama, but also highlight the absence, in the adaptation, of a sine 
qua non from the source, i.e., the wine. In a similar way, the father 
and son, in The Middle One, are typified by Bhima and Ghatotkaca, 
who stress the absence, in the adaptation, of a must-have from the 
source, i.e., the mother. 

The Chance, on which the Greek playwright proposes that any 
tragic outcome would be to blame, has its mirror image in the 
chance which the Sanskrit playwright credits for the happy ending. 
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Thus, it would be nothing but Chance if Odysseus, who had already 
managed to escape death during the decade-long Trojan war, were 
to meet his Waterloo during his brief encounter with Polyphemus. 
And it is also by chance that, even though the Pandavas have left 
for a sacrifice, Bhima remains close by, and even though Bhima 
himself has momentarily left for an exercising session, he can still 
hear his name being called. At this juncture, the main argument 
in favor of any sort of influence is the addition of chance by (Ps.-) 
Bhasa, especially when considering the impact that Euripides’ 
notion of Chance had on the Greco-Roman stage. 

Regarding change, Euripides shifts the location from the vicinity 
of a fictitious island to the very real island of Sicily; and the timing, 
from the boulder-name-ram order to the one of ram-boulder- 
name. In much the same way, (Ps.-)Bhasa modifies the location 
by combining the wilderness from the story of Hidimba and the 
town from the story of Baka; and the timing, by substituting the 
sequential encounters with Hidimba and Baka from the epic 
source for the almost simultaneous encounters with Ghatotkaca 
and Hidimhba in the dramatic adaptation. In both adaptations, the 
characters become more authoritarian (Polyphemus as a tyrant, 
and Hidimba as a bossy mother), and more devoted (Maron as a 
son, and KeSsavadasa as a father). Also in both adaptations, one 
theme in particular catches the eye: what was drawn by lots in the 
epics is now chosen in the plays. 

While rakshasas are only briefly alluded in Vedic literature 
(e.g., the demon-smiting Agni in RV. 10.87), ogres are some of the 
best-known characters in folklore (Thompson, 1955/1958). Still, 
one scholar (E. B. West, 2005/2006) has put forth some compelling 
arguments for a closer connection between the rakshasas of 
the Mahabharata and the Cyclopes of the Odyssey. It is her view 
that such commonalities are due to a common, Indo-European 
origin. However, if the influence hypothesis were to be accepted 
as possible, her findings could also be interpreted from this 
alternative perspective. Even speaking conservatively, I claim with 
some degree of confidence that, for the epic versions of the ogre 
motif, Polyphemus, on one side, and Hidimba and Baka, on the 
other, have more in common with each other than they do with 
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ogres coming from other traditions. This being the case, and if (Ps.-) 
Bhasa had already shown an interest in Euripidean adaptations of 
Homer, what would have stopped him from imitating the Greek 
playwright when putting together this play as well? 

Each one by itself, the Sanskrit adaptations of the embassy, 
the ambush, and the ogre seem to be nothing more than lucky 
coincidences, but the fact that a single author in India decided to 
rework the same three motifs that were associated with the name 
of a single Greek author, i.e., Euripides, is, at the very least, worth 
examining from the point of view of cultural contacts. 


Folk, Indo-European, or Greco-Roman 
Literary Motifs? 


The embassy, as a “folk motif”, has very few occurrences. It can 
relate to a bride, “Royal bride conducted by embassy to husband’s 
kingdom” (T133.2 in Thompson, 1955/1958); to a dog, “Dog’s 
embassy to Zeus chased forth; dog seeks ambassador; why dogs 
sniff each other under leg” (A2232.8 in Thompson, 1955/1958) 
and “Zeus has embassy of dogs imprisoned for fouling his court” 
(Q433.3 in Thompson, 1955/1958); or to an imprisonment, “King 
imprisons another king’s embassy” (R3 in Thompson, 1955/195). 

Even though the link witha dog recalls the dog messenger Sarama 
in RV. 10.108, and even though the association with imprisonment 
resounds with the events from both Euripides’ Phoenix and (Ps.-) 
Bhasa’s The Embassy, the war context and the applicable substories 
are nowhere to be found in the folklore, and neither is the sexual 
assault that brings together the Greek concubine, Phthia, and the 
Sanskrit wife, Draupadi. Still, the possibility of a folk origin of the 
embassy motif cannot be ruled out. Instead, what one can do is 
claim that the embassy being a folk motif is a possibility, but one 
with a very small probability. 

Moving on, as an “Indo-European motif”, the embassy does not 
receive a single mention either in Mallory & Adams (1997) or in 
M. L. West (2007). This absence can be very telling in its own way. 
Embassies are, without a doubt, a key element in the plots of the 
Iliad, the Aeneid, and the Mahabharata, but not in those of Beowulf 
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or Nibelungenlied. Once again, the embassy having an Indo- 
European origin is possible, but not highly probable. The embassy 
in the Aeneid is, much more likely, one of the many instances of 
Virgil’s Homer-imitatio, and not the result of a centuries-long oral 
transmission. This opens the door to the possibility of a “Greco- 
Roman motif”, for which one would also have to presuppose a 
contact with India. 

There are at least two studies defending influences and 
borrowings between the Greco-Roman world and India within 
the epic versions of the embassy motif: Lallemant (1959) and 
Duckworth (1961), in reference to MBh. 5 and Aeneid (Aen.) 7.1% 
According to Lallemant, the broader epic texts that frame such 
motifs not only present similarities, but also those common aspects 
are of such nature that chance alone would not satisfactorily 
account for them: “La lecture du Mahabharata, le vaste et célébre 
poéme héroique indien relatant le grand combat des Bharata, 
nous a révélé des ressemblances avec l’Enéide qu’il nous a paru 
impossible d’attribuer au hazard [Reading the Mahabharata, the 
vast and famous Indian heroic poem recounting the great battle 
of the Bharata, revealed to us similarities with the Aeneid, which 
seemed to us impossible to attribute to chance]” (p. 262). 

Therefore, she advances a “Sanskrit influence hypothesis”: 
“L’hypothése d’une imitation de l’épopée indoue par Virgile se 
présente alors [Then the hypothesis of an imitation of the Hindu epic 
by Virgil arises]” (p. 263). Apart from suggesting correspondences, 
such as the eighteen-day battle," there are larger, structural 
parallelisms that could point towards direct borrowings. Given 
the chronology at the time of her publication,’” she assumes an 
India-to-Rome direction. Even when disagreeing with these details 
of chronology and directionality, I appreciate her insight when 
phrasing the parallelisms in terms of an adaptation process. 


191 I follow the Latin text by Fairclough (Virgil, 1918). The translations are my 
own. 

192 See Lallemant (1959, p. 264). 

193 For the Aeneid, the decade before 19 BCE. For the Mahabharata, Hopkins’ 
(1901) 400 BCE-400 CE. This dating of the Mahabharata has, since then, 
been challenged by Adluri & Bagchee (2014). See Wulff Alonso (2018a, p. 92; 
2018b, p. 459) for a 1-100 CE dating. 
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For the embassy motif, Lallemant (1959) offers the following 
comparative summary: 


L’Udyoga parvan (V) et le livre VII de ’Enéide montrent les 
armements: aprés une ambassade des Pandava aux Kaurava, 
des Troyens aux Latins, Dhrtarastra - et Latinus - sont 
impuissants a maintenir la paix. Duryodhana refuse toute 
conciliation; de méme Turnus, visité par Allecto, décide de 
se battre. Les Kauvara déclarent la guerre, et, du cété latin, 
s’ouvrent, poussées par Junon, les portes de la guerre. Les 
Pandava ripostent et a la fin du livre V du Mahabharata , on 
assiste au défilé des deux armées. Seules les troupes latines 
défilent a la fin du livre VII de l'Enéide... 


The Udyogaparvan (V) and Book VII of the Aeneid show the 
armaments: after an embassy from the Pandavas to the 
Kauravas, from the Trojans to the Latins, Dhrtarastra — and 
Latinus — are powerless to maintain the peace. Duryodhana 
refuses any conciliation; likewise, Turnus, visited by Allecto, 
decides to fight. The Kauvaras declare war, and, on the Latin 
side, the doors of war open, pushed by Juno. The Pandavas 
retaliate and at the end of Book V of the Mahabharata, we 
witness the parade of the two armies. Only the Latin troops 
parade at the end of Book VII of the Aeneid... 


(Lallemant, 1959, p. 264) 


Duckworth (1961), inturn, basically follows in Lallemant’s footsteps. 
In addition to extending the list of examples and redirecting the 
comparison from the themes to the characters, he picks up where 
she left off, by providing some explanations of the supposed 
influences and borrowings: “either we must assume that these 
similarities result from a series of almost incredible coincidences, 
or we must accept the possibility that Vergil knew and utilized the 
Sanskrit epic as he used the Homeric poems, combining, modifying, 
and rearranging the material as it suited his purpose” (p. 124). 
Although still thinking them to be of the Rome-from-India type, in 
terms of the adaptation process, he points out that they parallel the 
procedures that Virgil follows for his Homer-imitatio. 

For the embassy, Duckworth (1961) provides the following table: 
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Table 1 Parallels between the Mahabharata and the Aeneid (after Duckworth, 
1961, pp. 111-112). 


The Mahabharata The Aeneid 

Book V Book VII 

Pandavas return from exile to Trojans come to Latium to receive 
receive kingdom promised to land promised to them by Fate. 
them by Kauravas. 

Pandavas desire peace (even Trojans desire peace. 

willing to give up most of 

kingdom). 

Embassies to Kauravas. Embassy to Latinus. 

Aged king Dhrtarastra wants Aged king Latinus wants peace, 
peace (supported by Bhisma, makes alliance with Trojans. 
Drona, Vidura, and others). 

Duryodhana, urged by evil Turnus, inspired by Allecto, 
advisers, resolves on war. resolves on war. 


Dhrtarastra helpless, but foresees Latinus helpless, but foresees 


disaster for Duryodhana. disaster for Turnus. 
Preparations for conflict. Preparations for conflict. 
Catalogue of warriors on each Catalogue of Latin warriors. 
side. 


In sum, given the embassy’s scarcity in folklore and its apparent 
absence within the Indo-European framework, a Greco-Roman 
origin seems likely. And this, together with the reconsidered 
chronology of the Sanskrit sources, suggests that a Greco- 
Roman influence in India for the ambush motif stands, not only 
as a possible explanation, but also as a highly probable one. By 
accepting its higher probability, such influence could also be 
broadened to other Greco-Roman sources. For instance, Wulff 
Alonso (In Press),1%* when studying the embassy motif in MBh. 5, 
does not look solely into JI. 9. According to him, the sources for 
the MBh.’s embassy also include Euripides’ Phoenician Women and 


194 The author has kindly shared with me an unpublished version of his work 
El cazador de historias: Un encuentro con el autor del Mahabharata. 
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Statius’ Thebaid (Chapter 6). Moreover, Jl. 9 would be mirrored by 
MBh. 9, but in aspects other than the embassy itself (Chapter 4). 
And as for the character of Krsna in MBh. 5, influence might come 
from Euripides’ Bacchae and Ovid’s Metamorphoses (Chapter 6). 

The ambush, as a “folk motif”, also has few occurrences. It can 
relate to an animal, “Army saved from ambush by observation 
of bird’s movements” (J53 in Thompson, 1955/1958), “Crocodile 
in ambush betrays self by talking” (K607.2.1 in Thompson, 
1955/1958), “Bear killed from ambush as he leaves his cave” 
(K914.1 in Thompson, 1955/1958), and “Attacking animal is killed 
by another in ambush” (N335.6.1 in Thompson, 1955/1958); 
to an identity/appearance, “Enemy in ambush (or disguise) 
deceived into declaring himself” (K607 in Thompson, 1955/1958) 
and “Transformation to escape ambush” (D642.4 in Thompson, 
1955/1958); and to a killing, “Murder from ambush” (K914 in 
Thompson, 1955/1958) and “Ambushed trickster killed by intended 
victim” (K1641 in Thompson, 1955/1958). Although there seems 
to be no relation, on this level, to night attacks, spying missions, 
or cattle raids, the reference to trickery does recall the Greek spy, 
Dolon. Just like with the embassy, one can, thus, claim that the 
ambush being a folk motif is possible, but also that its probability 
is low. 

If the ambush’s facet as a spying mission does, indeed, resound 
with folklore, its components of cattle raid and night attack are 
much more likely to correspond to an “Indo-European motif”. 
The possibility of an Indo-European cattle raid, perhaps best 
represented by the Cattle raid of Cooley, has been studied by 
Weisweiler (1954, pp. 27-28), Venkantasubbiah (1965), Dillon (1975, 
p. 121), Lincoln (1975, 1976), Sergent (1995, pp. 285 ff.), Adams & 
Mallory (1997), and M. L. West (2007, pp. 451-452). And that of an 
Indo-European night battle, as depicted in Il. 10, Ilias Parva arg. 4, 
MBh. 10, R. 6.22.18-34, Beowulf 3, and Brot af Siguréarkvidu 12, has 
been considered by M. L. West (2007, p. 475) and Dowden (2010, p. 
118). Still, this does not rule out the possibility of a “Greco-Roman 
motif” that could have made it into India. 

There are enough reasons to believe that the ambush of Nisus 
and Euryalus at Aen. 9.176-449 is an adaptation of the ambushes 
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upon Dolon and Rhesus at Jl. 10. In this case, Homeric influences 
and borrowings are defended by both ancient authors, such as 
Ovid (Ib. 625-630), Macrobius (Sat. 5.2.15), and Servius (ad Aen. 
9.1), and modern scholars, like Duckworth (1967), Lennox (1977), 
Grandsen (1984, pp. 102-118), Hardie (1994, pp. 23-24), Horsfall 
(1995, pp. 170-178), Casali (2004), and Dué & Ebbott (2010, pp. 142- 
147). There are some who even propose Euripidean influences and 
borrowings; for example, Fenik (1960, pp. 54-96), Konig (1970, pp. 
89-108), Pavlock (1985), and Fowler (2000). 

The structural parallelism is obvious: Nestor’s proposal (IL. 
10.204-217) and Hector’s proposal (JI. 10.303-312) are merged into 
Ascanius’ proposal (Aen. 9.257-280).1%° In Il. 10, Nestor proposes a 
spying mission procuring glory (Jl. 10.212) and a gift (I. 10.213), 
while Hector proposes another spying mission, which would 
also result in a gift (7. 10.304) and much glory (Jl. 10.305). As a 
gift, Hector proposes the best horses (il. 10.306-306). In Aen. 9, 
after Nisus proposes a spying mission that will bring him glory 
(Aen. 9.195), Ascanius presents a catalogue of gifts, including the 
horse of Turnus (Aen. 9.269-270). But there are also lots of small 
correspondences. 

In the Greek epic, Diomedes gets ready by putting on a lion skin 
(Il. 10.177), as does Nisus in the Roman epic (Aen. 9.306).1% Nisus’ 
helmet (Aen. 9.307) also recalls those of Diomedes (Il. 10.257) and 
Odysseus (II. 10.261). By a division of tasks, on one hand, Diomedes 
is to take care of the sleeping men, and Odysseus, of their horses 
(Il. 10.479-481); on the other hand, Euryalus is to watch their 
backs, while Nisus leads the way (Aen. 9.321-323). Following the 
bloodshed, the earth (U1. 10.484 ~ Aen. 9.334) is stained with blood 
(Il. 10.484 ~ Aen. 9.333). In a simile, just as a lion (Il. 10.485 ~ Aen. 


195 On Nestor’s proposal and Hector’s proposal being merged into Ascanius’ 
proposal, see Casali (2004, pp. 327-333). On Agamemnon’s gifts (Il. 9. 122, Il. 
9.128-131, Il. 9.139-140) being borrowed for Ascanius’ gifts (Aen. 9.265 and 
Aen. 9.272-273), see Farrell (1997, p. 234), and Casali (2004, pp. 333-335). On 
the association with glory, see Dué & Ebbott (2010, p. 145). 

196 On the parallelisms for the lion skin, see Dué & Ebbott (2010, p. 146); for 
the arming scene, see Dué & Ebbott (2010, pp. 145-146); for the division of 
tasks, see Dué & Ebbott (2010, p. 146); for the bloodshed, see Pavlock (1985, 
pp. 213-214); and for the lion simile, see Pavlock (1985, pp. 214-215), Dué & 
Ebbott (2010, p. 146), and Liapis (2012, p. xxxiii). 
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9.339) preys on sheep (Il. 10.486 ~ Aen. 9.339), so too, Diomedes 
and Nisus prey on the sleeping warriors. Lastly, Diomedes’ prayer 
(Il. 10.284-294) is borrowed for Nisus’ prayer (Aen. 9.404-409): 
two female deities, who had previously helped the fathers of the 
raiders, are now asked to help their sons.’%” And the decapitation 
of Dolon (l. 10.455-457) is split into those of Nisus and Euryalus 
(Aen. 9.465-467). 

Without a doubt, the most notorious aspects of this instance 
of Greco-Roman imitatio are the merging and the splitting: Virgil 
merges the themes from two Homeric books (the embassy from 
Il. 9 and the ambush from Il. 10),*** but he also merges the two 
sides of the Homeric ambush (the ambush upon Dolon and the 
ambush upon Rhesus, both from II. 10).1°° This is also followed by 
a subtraction-cum-merging, much like the one discussed in the 
Greek and Sanskrit adaptations of the ambush motif. Nisus and 
Euryalus receive features from Diomedes and Odysseus, such 
as the killing of the sleeping men, but they also inherit some of 
the aspects originally pertaining to Dolon, like the decapitation.?” 
Furthermore, Virgil’s adaptation eventually becomes a tradition 
(Liapis, 2012, p. xviii, n. 6 and p. xxxiii), for Ovid (Met. 13.243- 
252), Statius (Theb. 10.1-448), and Silius Italicus (Pun. 9.66-177) all 
dabble in night attacks following his lead. Now, as voluminous as 
this information is, it will never be enough to dispense with the 
possibility of an Indo-European origin. What I do is, conservatively 
speaking, support the idea of a similarly high probability of this 
being a “Greco-Roman motif”. 

The Mahabharata has several ambushes. Considering only 
those discussed supra, the ones in the Ghosaydtrdparvan and 
the Virdtaparvan relate more to the cattle-raiding and the 


197 On Diomedes’ prayer being borrowed for Nisus’ prayer, see Pavlock (1985, 
p. 218), Casali (2004, pp. 335-337), and Liapis (2012, p. xxxiii). On Dolon’s 
decapitation being split into those of Nisus and Euryalus, see Dué & Ebbott 
(2010, p. 147). 

198 On merging JI. 9 and JI. 10 into Aen. 9, see Farrell (1997, pp. 233-234). 

199 On merging Dolon’s ambush and Rhesus’ ambush into Nisus’ and Euryalus’ 
ambush, see Casali (2004, p. 325). 

200 On merging Diomedes’ and Odysseus’ characters and Dolon’s character into 
Nisus’ and Euryalus’ characters, see Casali (2004, p. 26). 
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spying-mission facets, whereas that of the Sauptikaparvan clearly 
offers a better representation of the night-attack component. 

The possibility of a Greek influence on India, vis-a-vis the night 
attack, has been explored by Wulff Alonso (2008a, 263-285; 2013, pp. 
176-178; In Press, Chapter 4). In his opinion, the Greek ambush by 
Diomedes and Odysseus (JI. 10 and Rhes.) shares several elements 
with the Sanskrit ambush by Asvatthaman, Krpa, and Krtavarman 
(MBh. 10): the location in the tenth book, the deity invocations and 
interventions, the animal attires and the special weapons, the role 
of sacrifice and the impossibility of averting the disaster, the lack of 
sentries and the sleeping victims, the nighttime and the beheadings, 
the setting at the end of the first of two wars, the back-and-forth 
between past and present, the destroying gods and the turn of 
events, the “horse” theme (from the Trojan Horse to the Kaurava 
ASva-tthaman) and the unusual entering, among many others. 
Wulff Alonso (2018a, p. 87; 2020, pp. 129-130; In Press, Chapter 5) 
has also considered a Greco-Roman influence for the cattle raid. 
In this case, what catches the eye are the architectural similarities 
between the Trigartas’ and Kauravas’ ambush of Virata’s reign and 
the Itoni’s ambush of Omphale’s reign (Diodorus Siculus 4.31.7-8), 
as well as some smaller details, like the characterization of Arjuna 
in MBh. 4, which might have had some influence from Euripides’ 
Hippolytus. 

In a nutshell, considering the ambush’s scantiness in folklore 
and its abundance in Indo-European traditions, the latter stands 
out as a far more likely explanation for its origin than the former. 
However, pondering the numerous views, both old and new, 
in support of a stronger link between the Greek and Roman 
ambushes, I propose, at least, the coexistence of both an Indo- 
European ambush motif and a Greco-Roman one. In this context, 
the Indian version of the motif could be a representative of either 
one of them. Furthermore, I argue that, if the origin of the embassy 
motif is Greco-Roman, as would very likely be the case, and if 
such a Greco-Roman motif would have had an influence in India, 
which appears as a highly probable explanation, then it is also 
possible that this second, Greco-Roman motif of the ambush could 
have made it into India as well. In other words, if there is a high 
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probability that Indians adapted one Greco-Roman motif, then 
there is a possibility that they did it a second time. 

Finally, the ogre appears as the best candidate for the “folk 
motif” explanation. Ogres constitute one of the seven major 
categories established by Thompson (1955/1958). To mention only 
the subtitles, his list includes “Cannibalistic ogres” (G10-G99), “Giant 
ogres” (G100-G199), “Other ogres” (G300-G399), “Falling into ogre’s 
power” (G400-G499), “Ogre defeated” (G500-G599), and “Other ogre 
motifs” (G600-G699). For the most part, the Greek ogre Polyphemus 
has been approached as belonging to the realm of folklore. Such are 
the opinions of Glenn (1971), Page (1973, pp. 23-48), Mondi (1983), 
and even M. L. West (2007, pp. 297-298). Nonetheless, the option of 
an “Indo-European motif” is also possible, as has been suggested 
by E. B. West (2005/2006). And so is that of a “Greco-Roman motif”, 
according to Jacobson (1989) and Sansone (1991). 

Some classicists have defended the assumption that the ogre 
Cacus from Aen. 8.184-279 is an adaptation of the ogre Polyphemus 
from Od. 9. An argument in favor of such claim is that the myth of 
Cacus robbing cattle and being killed by Hercules is nowhere to be 
found in Greco-Roman literature prior to Virgil Jacobson, 1989, p. 
101), although he does present some similarities with the Hermes 
from the Homeric Hymn (Jacobson, 1989, p. 102). The first element 
shared with the Polyphemus from the Odyssey is the topographical 
description (Od. 9.182-192 ~ Aen. 8.193-197), centered in the cave 
(Od. 9.182 ~ Aen. 8.193) where the monstrous man (Od. 9.187 ~ Aen. 
8.194) lives.?°! The next elements are the bloodshed (Od. 9.290 ~ 
Aen. 8.195-197) caused by the man-eater, and the boulder (Od. 9.240- 
243 ~ Aen. 8.225-227) used for closing the entrance. An additional 
point of encounter is that of the running water (Od. 9.484-485 ~ 
Aen. 8.240). 

There are two notorious aspects in this instance of Greco-Roman 
imitatio. On one hand, Virgil splits a single Homeric ogre (the 
Polyphemus from Od. 9) into two of his own (the Polyphemus from 


201 On the parallelisms for the topographical description, see Jacobson (1989, 
p. 101); for the bloodshed, see Jacobson (1989, p. 102); for the boulder, see 
Jacobson (1989, p. 101); and for the running water, see Sansone (1991, p. 
171). 
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Aen. 3 and the Cacus from Aen. 8);?°? and on the other, he reverses 
the roles, by transferring the deceit from the hero Odysseus to the 
ogre Cacus, and the rock throwing from the ogre Polyphemus to 
the hero Hercules.” Similar reversals have also been suggested 
for the Sanskrit adaptations of the motifs considered for this study. 
Also, just like with the ambush motif, Virgil is to be credited with 
the establishment of a tradition, since, modelled upon his version, 
the story of Cacus is re-created in the works of Ovid (Fast. 1.543- 
578) and Propertius (4.9). 

The Greek Polyphemus, the Roman Cacus, and the Indian Baka 
were first grouped together, on account of their commonalities, in 
the late nineteenth century. Lévéque (1880) says about Baka, “Tl 
joue le réle d’un ogre, comme le Cyclope de l’Odysée, et sa mort est 
une déliverance pour les habitants [He plays the role of an ogre, like 
the Cyclops of the Odyssey, and his death means the deliverance of 
the townsfolk]” (p. 441) and “Le personnage qui, dans la mythologie 
grecque, correspond réellement au rakchasa Vaka, c’est le Cyclops 
de l’Odysée, qui dévorait chaque jour des compagnons d’Ulysse 
[The character in Greek mythology who really corresponds to the 
rakshasa Baka is the Cyclops of the Odyssey, who devoured the 
companions of Odysseus day after day]” (p. 445, n. 2). 

As Lallemant would do more than half a century later, Lévéque 
(1880) assumed that the Sanskrit epic’s account of the story would 
have been the source, and therefore, that of the Roman epic 
would have been the adaptation. Disagreeing once again with the 
directionality, I appreciate the parallelisms that he established (p. 
446): the tree throwing (Aen. 8.248-250 ~ MBh. 1.151.15-16), the 
grabbing (Aen. 8.259 ~ MBh. 1.151.22-23), the blood vomiting (Aen. 
8.260-261 ~ MBh. 1.151.24), the peeping townsfolk (Aen. 8.264-267 
~ MBh. 1.152.8-10), and the newly established rite (Aen. 8.268-269 
~ MBh. 1.152.18). 

If Polyphemus and Cacus have things in common (Jacobson, 
1989; Sansone, 1991), and if Cacus and Baka also have things in 


202 On splitting Polyphemus’ character into Polyphemus’ character and Cacus’ 
character, see Jacobson (1989, p. 102). 

203 On reversing the deceit from Odysseus to Cacus and the rock throwing from 
Polyphemus to Hercules, see Sansone (1991, p. 171). 
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common (Lévéque, 1880), then it does not come as that much 
of a surprise that Polyphemus and Baka do as well. E. B. West 
(2005/2006, pp. 129-148) lists up to seventeen parallelisms between 
the Greek Cyclopes and Laestrygonians, on one hand, and the 
Sanskrit rakshasas Hidimba, Baka, and Kirmira, on the other.?" 

To recapitulate, the general notion of the ogre is, almost 
certainly, a folk motif. Nevertheless, the various arguments in 
favor of a subtype of this story specifically appearing in the Greek, 
Roman, and Indian traditions allow for a discussion of other 
possible explanations. As seen, the Greece-and-India connection, 
ie., that of Polyphemus and Baka, has been interpreted from the 
point of view of an Indo-European origin, whereas the Greece-and- 
Rome connection, i.e., that of Polyphemus and Cacus, has been 
considered from the perspective of a Greco-Roman influence. Here, 
I have argued that the parallelisms found by E. B. West can also be 
accounted for by a hypothetical scenario of cultural contacts. 

As with the ambush, the point of arrival of this ogre survey is 
that of the possibility of two separate versions of this motif: one 
would be a folk ogre, while the other might either be an Indo- 
European ogre or a Greco-Roman ogre. The most relevant one, 
for the purpose of this study, is obviously the latter. Fortunately, 
being unable to free this ogre from its Schrédinger’s-cat-like status 
is not tantamount to being unable to hypothesize about it. After 


204 “A. The Encounter Occurs During a Period of Dangerous Travel” (Od. 10.80- 
132 ~ MBh. 1.139-143), “B. The Ogre is Described as a Ruler of his Kind, but 
Later Revealed as Outcast and a Brute” (Od. 9.187-192 ~ MBh. 1.151.1-2), 

“C. Rest of Group Left Nearby” (Od. 9.116-176 ~ MBh. 1.150.1), “D. An Eater 

of Human Flesh” (Od. 9.347, Od. 9.374 ~ MBh. 1.148.4, MBh. 1.150.26, MBh. 
1.151.1, MBh. 1.152.6), “E. The Ogre Lives Without Worries” (Od. 9.106-111 

~ MBh. 1.148.1-10), “F. The Ogre Compared to a Mountain” (Od. 9.190-192 

~ MBh. 1.152.8-9), “G. The Hero Helps a Priest” (Od. 9.196-200 ~ MBh. 
1.145-149), “H. Priest’s Food/Wine Taken to the Ogre” (Od. 9.212-215 ~ MBh. 
1.151.1-2), “I. The Hero Eats the Ogre’s Food” (Od. 9.231-233 ~ MBh. 1.151.3-5), 
“J. Victims/Attackers Drawn by Turn or Lot” (Od. 9.331-333~ MBh. 1.148.6-8), 
“K. The Tree as Weapon” (Od. 9.319-324 ~ MBh. 1.151.15-16), “L. Prominence 
of the Hero’s Name” (Od. 9.502-505 ~ MBh. 1.151.17), “M. Other Ogres 
Congregate, but They Cause No Trouble” (Od. 9.399-413 ~ MBh. 1.152.1-5), “N. 
Rock Throwing” (Od. 9.481-486 ~ MBh. 3.12.51), “O. Encounter was Expected/ 
Anticipated by the Ogre” (Od. 9.506-516 ~ MBh. 3.12.31), “P. The Accusation of 
Cheating” (Od. 9.511-516 ~ MBh. 3.12.30-31), and “Q. Sacrifice” (Od. 9.550-553 
~ MBh. 3.11.24). 
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all, an Indo-European motif that manifests itself in Greece, Rome, 
and India, is as much of a possibility as a Greco-Roman motif that 
travels to India. Moreover, if the embassy is, very likely, an example 
of the latter, so could be the ambush and the ogre. All three motifs 
being Greco-Roman influences on India is possible; the embassy 
being such, highly probable; the ambush and the ogre being such, 
at least probable. 

If one accepts the possibility of a Greco-Roman influence on the 
Sanskrit ogre, the sources would not be limited to Homer’s Odyssey. 
As with the embassy and the ambush, Wulff Alonso (2008a, pp. 385- 
388; 2008b, p. 89; 2020, p. 223, n. 76; In Press, Chapter 5) opines that 
other sources should be examined as well. These would include 
Herodotus’ Histories, Euripides’ Alcestis, and Virgil’s Aeneid. As 
seen, there is still much work to be done in the comparison of the 
Greco-Roman world and India. 

Before moving on to the next section, a few words on limitations 
are due. First, working with three-event probabilities means that, 
even if one of the three explanations — folk motif, Indo-European 
motif, Greco-Roman motif - corresponds to what has occurred, that 
does not mean that said explanation is the only one that does so. 
Second, working not with what has occurred but with what experts 
believe to have occurred -— folk motifs, Indo-European motifs, and 
Greco-Roman motifs are nothing but agreed-upon hypotheses -— 
means that there are no objective values whatsoever that one can 
input into such calculations. Third, even though these three are the 
most common explanations, there is, in theory, no limited number 
of explanations for the phenomenon of parallelisms (Stoneman, 
2019, p. 419 ff.; Seaford, 2020, p. 8 ff.): a shared context of socio- 
economic change, shared story-patterns of the epic genre, Jungian 
archetypes, lucky coincidences — and the list could keep on growing. 


Borrowings in the Adapted Elements 


In (Ps.-)Bhasa’s DV, there are two possible instances of borrowing 
as a form of Greco-Indian anukarana: the painting and the 
personified weapons. Paintings are never mentioned in Vedic 
literature, and their first mentions in Sanskrit literature are later 
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than the Greco-Bactrian kingdom (Arora, 2011, p. 55). Likewise, the 
first attestations of personified weapons in Indian art, the so-called 
ayudhapurusas, are later than the Kushan Empire (Sivaramamurti, 
1955, p. 134; Gail, 1980/1981, p. 181), and in Sanskrit literature, both 
epic (R. 7.99.7) and dramatic (DV 41.4-54.2 and BC 1.21-28), they 
are, at least, later than the contacts with the Greco-Roman world. 

Taken as a borrowing, the painting in (Ps.-)Bhasa’s The Embassy 
would have responded to three authorial decisions. On a structural 
level, the Sanskrit playwright would have been carrying out a cross- 
cultural adaptation of Euripides’ Phoenix, that is, of a Greek play 
that, like his own re-creation of the Mahabharata, reinterpreted an 
epic version of the embassy motif, in this case, of the Iliad. On the 
level of details, the Sanskrit playwright would have been merging 
these materials with those from Terence’s The Eunuch, that is, 
of a Roman play that, like his own rendition of the humiliation 
of Draupadi, included the ekphrasis of a painting. Lastly, and as 
an explanation for selecting those two supposed Greco-Roman 
sources, the Sanskrit playwright would have made a connection, 
focusing on the sexual assault: the Draupadi of the Mahabharata 
is assaulted, just as the Phthia of the Phoenix alleges that she is; 
however, the assault of the Draupadi of the Mahabharata is linked 
to a painting, like that of the Pamphila of The Eunuch. 

As mentioned, there are also similarities in the phrasing: 
“this painting [pictura haec]” (Eun. 584) ~ “this painting [ayam 
citrapatah]” (DV 6.15), “a painted picture [tabulam quandam 
pictam]” (Eun. 584) ~ “this picture was carefully painted [suvyaktam 
alikhito ’yam citrapatah]” (DV 12.5), “And I, a puny man, would not 
do it? [ego homuncio hoc non facerem?]” (Eun. 591) ~ “Then, how 
am I the vile one of perverted mind? [nico ’ham eva viparitamatih 
katham va]” (DV 11a). 

Considered as a borrowing, the personified weapons in (Ps.-) 
Bhasa’s DV would have responded to similar authorial decisions. 
On a structural level, The Embassy is as much an adaptation of 
the Mahabharata’s embassy motif as is the Phoenix of the Iliad’s 
embassy motif. On the level of details, there would have been a 
merging of these materials with those from The Greek Anthology, 
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that is, with a selection of Greek lyric poems that, like this homage of 
the universal form of Krsna, incorporated it-fiction with weapons. 

Likewise, the choice of source here would respond to the 
Sanskrit playwright’s association of ideas, presumably based on 
the deus ex machina: the Sudarsana of The Embassy brings the plot 
to an end, as the Chiron of the Phoenix probably did, but it does 
so by means of it-fiction, like the one found in poems of The Greek 
Anthology authored by Hegesippus the epigrammatist, Mnasalces 
of Sicyon, Nicias of Miletus, and Meleager of Gadara. There are 
a couple of commonalities in the phrasing as well: “I have been 
fastened [Gupat]” (Anth. Pal. 6.124.1) ~ “I have sprung [nirdhavito 
’smi]” (DV 42b), and “I stay [Wévw]” (Anth. Pal. 6.125.1) ~ “should I 
openly appear [maya pravijrmbhitavyam]” (DV 42d). 

(Ps.-)Bhasa’s PR contributes with five more possible instances 
of borrowing as Greco-Indian anukarana: the remuneration, the 
scarred limb, the signed weapon, the five nights, and the violent 
arrogance. The remuneration, even if it is not monetary, certainly 
recalls the Greek impact in India on subjects like commerce and 
coinage (Bopearachchi, 1991). The scarred limb and the signed 
weapons, as means for achieving anagnorises, are more relevant 
for the study of Sanskrit drama. In this sense, it is worth noticing 
that tokens of recognition, such as signet rings, are first documented 
in Indian culture only from the beginning of the Greco-Bactrian 
kingdom (Arora, 2011, p. 56). 

As for the title of the Sanskrit play, one must consider that the 
religious tradition of Paficaratra (five nights), which worships Visnu 
as the supreme god, dates from a time when Greeks and Indians 
had already established their contacts — sometime around the last 
centuries BCE (Rastelli, 2018, para. 1). And in regards to the violent 
arrogance, one must bear in mind that the dramatic convention of 
avoiding on-stage violence, as exemplified both by the treatises of 
Aristotle and Bharata and by the plays of (Ps.-)Euripides and (Ps.-) 
Bhasa, has no precedents in India that are older than the contacts 
with the Greco-Roman world. 

To begin with, the remuneration points to oddity as a feature 
of the proposed Greco-Indian anukarana. Although remuneration 
is no strange subject to Vedic literature (e.g., daksind- “gift” in 
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the hymns of ddnastuti (praise of gift giving), like in RV. 6.27.8), 
graduation fees are more a matter of the Sanskrit epics. In this 
context, even if the Drona of the Virdtaparvan does not ask for his 
gurudaksina (graduation fee), the Drona of the story of Ekalavya 
(MBh. 1.123.10-39) certainly does. But unlike his epic predecessor, 
the dramatic Drona behaves in an odd manner when he does so. 
Like the Dolon of the Rhesus, who says to Hector that it is necessary 
“to givethe worker afairwage [movotvta & détov/puio8ov dépecBat)” 
(Rhes. 161-162), the Drona of The Five Nights tells Duryodhana, “I 
will make a request [vyapasramayisye]” (PR 1.27.17). That Greek 
asking, which makes sense within its fourth-century context of 
mercenary soldiers, would have become this Sanskrit telling, 
which conflicts with its epic context of preceptor/disciple relations. 
Even Duryodhana becomes confused by something so unbecoming 
of his preceptor. 

Moving on to the tokens of recognition, ie., the scarred limb 
and the signed weapon, the claimed borrowings seem to reveal, 
respectively, reversal and merging. The Agorastocles of Terence’s 
The Little Carthaginian, who is recognized by his older relative by 
reason of ascar on his left hand, would have been partly re-created 
as the Arjuna of The Five Nights, who is recognized by his younger 
soon-to-be relative thanks to a scar, which is probably on his right 
forearm: “there should be a sign on your left hand, where a monkey 
bit you, when you were playing as a kid [signum esse oportet in 
manu laeva tibi, / ludenti puero quod memordit simia]” (Poen. 1074) ~ 
“The scar, which was inflicted by the string of Gandiva and remains 
hidden in the interior of his forearm [prakosthantarasangudham 
gandivajyahatam kinam]” (PR 2.63a-b). 

Similarly, the Palestra of Plautus’ The Rope, who is recognized 
by her old relative because her father’s name is spelled on a little 
sword and her mother’s name is spelled on a little axe, would have 
been reinterpreted, in part, as the Arjuna of The Five Nights, who 
is recognized by his old relative, when he sends an arrow with his 
own name carved on it. Two signed weapons would have become 
just one: “what is your father’s name, which is on the little sword? 
[in ensiculo quid nomen est paternum?]” (Rud. 1160) and “the 
name of your mother, which is on the little axe [matris nomen hic 
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quid in securicula siet]” (Rud. 1163) ~ “by means of words having 
their syllables in the feathers of his arrows [ba@napunkhaksarair 
vakyair]” (PR 3.17a). 

Even while being aware of the great cultural relevance of this 
theme of “five nights” within Indian religious traditions, I hazard an 
alternative hypothesis, dealing instead with literary traditions that 
are both Sanskrit and Greco-Roman, and stating that, if (Ps.-)Bhasa 
read and rewrote some of the plays attributed to Euripides, the 
Mahabharata’s “five villages” theme could have been changed into 
the “five nights” theme of The Five Nights, by means of a borrowing 
involving the time aspect of the “five watches of the night” theme 
of Ps.-Euripides’ Rhesus: “for the fifth watch [méuntnv dvAaKknv]” 
(Rhes. 543) ~ “within five nights [paficaratrena]” (PR 1.45.7). 

Finally, there would have been another change in the matter 
of violent arrogance. The King of Aeschylus’ The Suppliants, who 
censures the violence which the Herald has incurred, reminds one 
of the Virata of The Five Nights: “Out of what kind of arrogance 
are you dishonoring this land of the Pelasgian men? [&« moiov 
opovyuatos / avépa@v Hedkacyv thvs’ atiudcets x8dva;]” (Supp. 
911-912) ~ “your untimely confident speech brings forth my wrath 
[akale svasthavakyam manyum utpadayati]” (PR 2.20.1). Moreover, 
as discussed when looking into the possible influences, Aristotle 
(Poet. 1452b11-13) and Bharata (Natyas. 18.20) share similar views 
on the topic of on-stage violence. If the Greek theory of drama had 
any influence on the Sanskrit theory of drama, then the argument 
for this borrowing would make even more sense. 

The list of possible borrowings comes to an end with four 
more examples, drawn from (Ps.-)Bhasa’s MV, and also pointing 
in the direction of a Greco-Indian anukarana: the response in the 
negative, the ad hoc lineage, the end of the enslaving, and the 
anagnorisis. They all come from the same play by Plautus, whose 
name me-naech-mo- has already been linked to that of ma-dhya-ma-. 
Considering the response in the negative and the ad hoc lineage, 
one is, once again, faced with oddity and reversal. On one hand, 
the Menaechmus (Sosicles) of Plautus’ The Two Menaechmuses 
logically responds in the negative when asked if he knows someone 
whom he does not: “By Hercules, I truly do not [Non hercle vero]” 
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(Men. 280). And the Bhima of The Middle One, without it logically 
following, responds in the negative when asked if he is also named 
“Middle One”: “So far, no other is [na tavad aparah]” (MV 27.4). 
The logical responses would have been that he is or that he is not. 
Instead, with this odd response, he avers that nobody else’s name 
is the same as his. 

On the other hand, the Menaechmus (Sosicles) of Plautus’ 
The Two Menaechmuses faces a straightforward question, which 
reveals specific details about the identity of the other Menaechmus, 
whereas the Bhima of The Middle One embarks on an elaborate self- 
praise, which serves to proclaim general information about his own 
identity as “Middle One”: “Do I not know you to be Menaechmus 
[Non ego te novi Menaechmum]” (Men. 409) ~ “I am the “Middle 
One” [madhyamo ’ham]” (MV 28a and MV 28c). As seen, oddity and 
reversal appear to be recurring traits. 

The last two examples, ie., the end of the enslaving and 
the anagnorisis, relate to change. The Messenio of The Two 
Menaechmuses is a life-long slave, who obtains his freedom 
because of the events of the plot, while the middle brother of The 
Middle One has just been temporarily enslaved, pending the happy 
end: “Me setting you free? [Liberem ego te?]” (Men. 1024) ~ “He is 
not being set free [na mucyate]” (MV 39.3). As for the anagnorisis, I 
argue that both playwrights seem to be following Aristotle’s (Poet. 
1452a28 ff.) anagnorisis referred to as f ta TAV OnpEiwv (the one by 
signs): “the proofs [signa]” (Men. 1124) ~ “your proof [pratyayah]” 
(MV 48.24). 

In brief, merging and changing, which are usual techniques for 
adapting within the same literary traditions, could also serve to 
characterize cross-cultural adaptations. Oddity and reversal might 
offer additional light on the matter. The borrowings would have 
come from various sources, including texts in Greek (Phoenix, 
The Greek Anthology, Rhesus, The Suppliants, and Cyclops) and in 
Latin (The Eunuch, The Little Carthaginian, The Rope, and The Two 
Menaechmuses), and texts pertaining to the genres of lyric (The 
Greek Anthology), and drama (Phoenix, Rhesus, The Suppliants, 
Cyclops, The Eunuch, The Little Carthaginian, The Rope, and 
The Two Menaechmuses). The predominance of theater is to be 
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expected, but the same number of Greek plays (Phoenix, Rhesus, 
The Suppliants, and Cyclops) and Roman plays (The Eunuch, The 
Little Carthaginian, The Rope, and The Two Menaechmuses) begs 
for further explanation. I deal with this in the closing section. 

A few words on the implications of the preceding findings are 
now due. First, similarities between the Greco-Roman world and 
India, even when numerous and precise, do not prove borrowings. 
The adaptation of Greek epic into Greek theater, on one hand, and 
of Sanskrit epic into Sanskrit Theater, on the other, is well accepted 
in the scholarly milieu. So too is the adaptation of Greek literature 
into Roman literature. But the adaptation of Greco-Roman texts 
into Sanskrit texts remains hypothetical. This situation is like that 
of Indo-European linguistics, but with the very relevant difference 
that there is no literary equivalent for the methods of historical 
linguistics. 

Literatures just do not change in the same way that languages 
do. What this means is, on one hand, that promising tools should be 
employed, and their results evaluated;”° and on the other, that an 
open mind must be kept, since Greco-Roman influence and Indo- 
European inheritance do not disprove each other, and since even 
less likely possibilities, such as coincidence or Indian influence, 
could hardly ever be eliminated altogether. That the borrowings 
are likely to have happened is as definitive a statement as can be 
made in this respect. 

Second, just as similarities between the epic sources and the 
dramatic adaptations within each individual tradition do not 
necessarily imply that those exact passages were the ones adapted, 
so too is the case with line-by-line correspondences between 
different traditions. In narratives, themes recur. And the same 
is true for plays. Therefore, for every quotation from a Sanskrit 
play that recalls a specific passage of the Greco-Roman repertoire, 
there might be other sources of inspiration. Maybe Menander, or 
some other authors whose oeuvre has been preserved in a more 


205 See Wulff Alonso (2020, pp. 15-16) on the applicability of the concept of 
“plagiarism”, in the context of forensic linguistics, for the analysis of the 
hypothetical Greco-Roman borrowing in India. 
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fragmented way, or not at all. In literature, influence rarely comes 
from just one place, or arrives at just one place, for that matter. 

The author of The Embassy, The Five Nights, and The Middle 
One, about whom one of the few certain things that can be said is 
that he must have admired the author of the Mahabharata, could 
have been following in the latter’s footsteps by making adaptive 
reuses. Wulff Alonso (In Press) envisions this when speaking of 
the presumed use of Greco-Roman sources by the author of the 
Mahabharata: “Es un avezado cazador de historias que se mueve 
en terrenos que conocemos. Podemos ver como las utiliza como 
quien utiliza una cantera 0 viejos materiales de construccion y los 
adapta a un nuevo edificio que ha disefiado y construye [He is a 
seasoned hunter of stories, who walks on ground that is known to 
us. We can see how he uses them, like someone who uses a quarry, 
or some old construction materials, and adapts them into a new 
building, that he designed and constructs]” (Introduction). 

Third and last, if (Ps.-)Bhasa borrowed from the Greco-Roman 
world through procedures such as merging, changing, and 
reversal, he would have done so in accordance with the Sanskrit 
tradition, since Vyasa himself, when presumably adapting Greco- 
Roman sources (Wulff Alonso, In Press), would have profited from 
“repartir [distributing]”, ”concentrar [concentrating]” (Chapter 4), 
and “invertir [reversing]” (Chapter 5). This would coincide with 
the view of reversal as a trademark of Greco-Indian anukarana. 
Furthermore, if both Vyasa and (Ps.-)Bhasa borrowed from the 
Greco-Roman world, this would be an instance of traditional 
adaptation: 


Nuestro autor conoce sus obras, los textos griegos que 
utilizan, las técnicas con las que lo hacen y cémo contintian 
con el uso desprejuiciado de escritos anteriores que 
habia caracterizado a la propia cultura griega y con los 
procedimientos adaptativos correspondientes. 


Our author [sc. Vyasa] knows their [sc. Virgil’s and Ovid’s] 
works, the Greek texts that they use, the techniques with which 
they do so, and how they continue with the unprejudiced use 
of previous writings, which had characterized Greek culture 
itself, and with the corresponding adaptive procedures. 


(Wulff Alonso, In Press, Chapter 7) 
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Greco-Indian Historical Contexts? 


By the late fourth century BCE, there are three main avenues of 
contact between the Hellenistic world and India: the Greeks in 
Bactria, the Seleucids in Syria, and the Ptolemies in Egypt (Wulff 
Alonso, 2008a, p. 44). By the third century BCE, the Greek imprint 
in Bactria is a well-accepted phenomenon (Holt, 1988, 1999, 2005, 
2012), asis the cultural interaction between Greeks and non-Greeks 
in Central Asia (Coloru, 2009; Widermann, 2009; Mairs, 2014, 2020; 
Iliakis, 2015). During this time, there is also evidence for at least 
four theatrical performances during Alexander’s expedition (Le 
Guen, 2014, p. 360), as well as record of a fragmentary Greek play 
preserved in the very ruins of Ai Khanoum (Stoneman, 2019, pp. 
408-409). 

These contacts seem to have developed into something more 
during the second century BCE. By then, the Kandahar Sophytos 
Inscription (Hollis, 2011, pp. 114-115) already bears witness to Greek 
influence: “As we have seen, however, throughout the epigraphic 
record we have evidence of Indians adopting Hellenistic culture in 
the Greek city-states of Bactria (Subhuti [sc. Sophytos])...” (Baums, 
2017, p. 41). And, possibly, even to Greek borrowings, since the text 
from the inscription has been compared with various passages 
from the Homeric Epics (Wallace, 2016, p. 220, n. 51): line 1.2 ~ IL. 
5.90, Il. 10.467, and Jl. 17.53; and line 1.10 ~ Od. 1.3. Not to mention 
that Sophytos himself is portrayed as a kind of Odysseus. Up to 
this point, the contact is merely with Greece. However, a constantly 
expanding Rome is not far from entering the stage. 

By the first century CE, one of the main avenues of contact with 
the Greco-Roman world was the Western Satraps in Bharukaccha/ 
Barygaza (Wulff Alonso, 2011b, p. 25), as attested in both Greco- 
Roman (Periplus Maris Erythraei 14, 21, 27, 31, 32, 36, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 56, and 57) and Sanskrit sources (MBh. 
2.28.50-53 and MBh. 2.47.7-8). But the most relevant context for 
eventual literary influences and borrowings would have been 
the Kushan Empire, whose link with the Roman Empire (Thorley, 
1979) played a key role in Indo-Roman relations (Tomber, 2008). 
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In the middle of the territory occupied by the Kushans (Steward, 
2016, p. 3), by the second or third century CE (Stoneman, 2019, p. 
375), a depiction of a “Trojan Horse” in the style of Gandharan art 
is to be found (Karttunen, 2001, pp. 179-180). Near that time, (Ps.-) 
Bhasa would have been the first Indian author to adapt this Greco- 
Roman theme (Homer, Od. 4.265 ff., Od. 8.492 ff., and Od. 11.523 ff.; 
Euripides, Tro. 511 ff. and Hec. 905 ff.; and Virgil, Aen. 2) into that of 
the “Trojan Elephant” in his The Minister’s Vows. The philosopher 
Buddhaghosa (fifth century CE), in his Path of Purification; the poet 
Banabhatta (seventh century CE), in his Deeds of Harsa; and the 
writer Somadeva (eleventh century CE), in his Ocean of the Streams 
of Stories; they all would have eventually followed in (Ps.-)Bhasa’s 
footsteps, thus turning his adaptation into their tradition. 

Besides some amazing discoveries, like that of an Indian 
figurine in Pompeii in 1938 (Weinstein, 2021), it is worth noticing 
the Greco-Roman practice of producing plastic representations 
related to plays, for instance, in the form of the terracottas from 
Roman Egypt depicting actors and theater masks (Sandri, 2012). 
It would be a good subject for future research to look at similar 
findings in India. 

The relations between the Hellenistic and Roman worlds, on one 
hand, and India, on the other, are well established (Karttunen, 1989, 
1997, 2001, 2015; Arora, 1996, 2011, 2018; Parker, 2008). Most of the 
reconstructed history of their contacts is based on numismatic and 
archaeological evidence (Turner, 1989; Bopearachchi, 1991, 2005), 
which has naturally strengthened the long-standing acceptance of 
commercial exchanges between the Greco-Roman world and India 
(Warmington, 1928; Sidebotham, 1986, 2011; Seland, 2010; Cobb, 
2018). It is in this context that influences and borrowings from the 
Greco-Roman world to India are generally accepted in the exact 
sciences, such as astronomy and mathematics (Pingree, 1971, 1976, 
1993; Falk, 2002; Plofker, 2011), as well as in the visual arts, such as 
architecture, painting, and sculpture (Acharya, 1927; Nehru, 1989; 
Boardman, 2015). On other subjects, such as medicine (Karttunen, 
2021) or philosophy (Seaford, 2020), a lack of consensus is still the 
norm. 
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Although the extension of such cultural impact in India when 
it comes to literature is certainly a matter of speculation (Pisani, 
1940), it is still interesting, for the sake of argument, to draw one’s 
attention to a couple of well-attested, contemporaneous examples 
of “philhellenism”. The first one comes from the Roman Republic, 
which during the third and second centuries BCE not only follows 
“the adoption of policy and behaviour actively represented as 
beneficial to, and respectful of, Greece and Greeks”, but also is 
“characterized by the actively favourable reception of Greek 
language, literature, and philosophy within the Roman ruling 
class” (Derow, 2016, para. 1). The second example is provided by 
the Parthian kings, who during the second and first centuries BCE 
used the Greek script and language for their coins and, in some 
cases, went as far as taking the epithet of philhellene, i.e., “friend of 
the Greeks” (Aperghis, 2020). 

Could there not have been in the India of the first and second 
centuries CE, whose interest in Greco-Roman arts and sciences has 
been sufficiently acknowledged, anything along the lines of what 
nineteenth-century classicists referred to as the “Scipionic Circle”, 
ie., “a group sharing the same cultural and even political outlook” 
(Erskine, 2016, para. 1), which would have included an appreciation 
for Greco-Roman literature? Could they have had access to those 
texts, in the form of either papyrus scrolls or parchment books, 
even in the Indian subcontinent? Could they have even read or 
understood them, let alone admired and adapted them? 

That there was at least some degree of multilingualism bringing 
together the Greco-Roman world and India can be corroborated by 
the Kandahar Greek Edicts of Asoka, which were written in both 
Greek and Prakrit (Schlumberger, 1964), and that this had an impact 
on literature can be assumed, considering that the Yavanajataka 
was probably translated from the Greek to the Sanskrit during 
the second century CE. The Greek original would have come from 
Alexandria, and the Sanskrit translation would have been made 
under the rule of the Western Satraps (Pingree, in Sphujidhvaja, 
1978). Moreover, that Greco-Roman literature was accessible 
throughout a chronologically and geographically vast extension in 
Eurasia around the turn of the millennium can be corroborated 
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by the data. The Hellenistic world has book depositories since the 
foundation of the library of Alexandria, circa 300 BCE, a trend to 
which the Roman world also contributed, at least since the opening 
of Rome’s first public library, around the 30s BCE (White, 2009). 

At Alexandria (Casson, 2001, pp. 31-47), Ptolemy II (282-246 BCE) 
was responsible for the library’s specialization in the Homeric 
Epics, while his successor Ptolemy III (246-222 BCE) went to great 
lengths to obtain the official versions of the plays of Euripides and 
the other Greek tragedians. The library had multiple texts in Greek 
and perhaps even some in Latin. And the work of this pioneering, 
groundbreaking institution was imitated thereafter to the point 
that by the first and second centuries CE and thanks to the Pax 
Romana that benefited most of the Indo-Mediterranean routes, 
libraries proliferated, at least in major centers. For instance, there 
is evidence that the works of Homer, Euripides, and many more 
were readily available in Asia Minor, in cities like Halicarnassus 
and probably several others. 

At Rome (White, 2009, p. 271, n. 7), the sources reveal that 
bookshops made it relatively easy to purchase both Greek and 
Latin books, whether they were old or new. There, the works of 
Plautus, Terence, and several other authors could have begun a 
long journey that would have landed them virtually anywhere 
within the Roman Empire - or elsewhere. Literature traveled fast 
within the Greco-Roman world, and this can be corroborated by 
the fact that the first Roman adaptation of a play by Menander is 
dated less than fifty years after the death of the Greek author (Le 
Guen, 2014, p. 371). Likewise, literary techniques, such as those 
involved in adaptation, developed rapidly, as suggested by the 
overt contrast between the easily identifiable and understandable 
Greek influences and borrowings into the Roman tragedy from the 
Republic, on one side, and the more challenging ones coming from 
the Roman tragedy of the beginnings of the Empire, such as that of 
Seneca, on the other (Goldberg, 2014, p. 640). 

Apart from the Greeks and the people of Greek tradition in 
India, there were also traders and travelers coming from the Greco- 
Roman world and settling in India. And more importantly, thanks 
to the new maritime routes, there were Indians in Alexandria, who 
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could have served as cultural intermediaries for the hundreds of 
navigators who, year after year, completed the back-and-forth 
journeys (Wulff Alonso, 2008a, p. 50). 

For the study of Greco-Roman imitatio, epic is the gold standard 
(Farrell, 1997): Virgil is probably the ancient author whose sources 
are best known from the point of view of a modern audience. 
Likewise, the still quite underrepresented study of Greco-Indian 
anukarana has found its most valuable comparanda in the epics 
(Arora, 1981, 2011; Wulff Alonso, 2008a, 2008b, 2013, 2014, 2015a, 
2018a, 2018b, 2019a, 2019b, 2020). And if the subjects of study 
coincide, so do the methods. 

First, Homer’s influences and borrowings in Virgil are 
“pervasive”, that is, they are to be found almost in “every line” of 
the Aeneid (Farrell, 1997, p. 228), while Homer’s influences and 
borrowings in Vyasa would be of such “quantity” and “quality” 
that, by a “principle of improbability”, causation would be more 
likely than mere correlation (Wulff Alonso, 2019a, p. 2; 2019b, 
pp. 226-227; 2020, pp. 18-19). Furthermore, there would be a 
“strong probability” of “many” of such epic themes having been 
adapted from Greece into India (Arora, 1981, pp. 178-179; 2011, 
p. 56). Second, Virgil’s use of Homer is “analytical”, thus evincing 
both his creative interpretation of the “sources involved” and his 
interpretative creation into an “allusive programme” (Farrell, 1997, 
p. 228), and Vyasa’s use of Homer would be “structural” or even 
“architectonic”, implying the overall organization of the adapted 
plot “along the lines” of the source plot, and therefore, providing 
a “litmus test of the essential identity” (Wulff Alonso, 2019a, p. 3; 
2020, pp. 20-21). 

Third, the cross-cultural adaptation by Virgil is “thematically 
motivated”, so that thematic proximity is usually responsible for 
the “modelling” of several elements into one, or the other way 
around (Farrell, 1997, p. 228), and the “working methodology” 
developed by Vyasa would be characterized by recurring to 
“textual proximity” when merging or splitting literary “works” or 
“characters” (Wulff Alonso, 2019a, p. 3; 2019b, pp. 239-240; 2020, p. 
21). Lastly, the Aeneid’s reworking of sources is “not limited” to the 
Homeric Epics, for even the works of Roman authors, like Lucretius 
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(e.g., Aen. 9.224-228 ~ Lucr. 1.80-86), had an impact on Virgil (Ferrell, 
1997, pp. 229-235), and neither would the Mahabharata’s be, for 
it also would rely on Vedic sources (Minkowski, 1989, 1991, 2001; 
Feller, 2004). 

If these four criteria, i.e, extensiveness, intentionality, 
proximity, and non-exclusiveness, suffice for characterizing 
Virgil’s imitatio of Homer, why would they not when it comes to 
Vyasa’s supposed anukarana of Homer - and perhaps even Virgil 
himself? The former is a fact, but the latter remains a hypothesis. 
Farrell (1997) even begins his exposition by stating, “The fact that 
Virgil’s poetry exhibits many points of contact with the literature 
of the past is beyond dispute” (p. 222). But what gives this claim 
factual status? Virgil himself never announces that his intention 
was Homerum imitari (to imitate Homer), as Servius puts it in 
the prologue of his commentary. Instead, this is accomplished 
by a tradition of well-established “Homeric scholarship” (Hexter, 
2010, p. 31), within whose ranks are various authors, both ancient 
(Macrobius, Satur. 5-6) and modern (Knauer, 1964; Barchiesi, 1984; 
Cairns, 1989; Berres, 1993; Dekel, 2005). 

In India, neither does Vyasa announce yavanan romakams 
canukartum (to imitate the Greeks and the Romans), nor are there 
any such explanations within the commentarial tradition. But more 
importantly, even if the methods were the same, the results were 
very different. And yet, as stated by Farrell (1997), “it is probably 
unwise to assume that the phenomena that we clearly observe 
at work in Virgil would be visible in others too” (p. 222). He is 
referring to Greco-Roman imitatio, but he might as well be talking 
about Greco-Indian anukarana. Claiming that there could have 
been influences and borrowings from the Greco-Roman world into 
India will never be as “Eurocentric” as assuming that Greco-Roman 
imitatio is the only form of literary adaptation. If ancient Indians 
were at all impacted by the Greco-Roman world, it is obvious that 
they developed their own independent tradition thereafter. 
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Moving on to theater, the picture of Greco-Roman imitatio gets 
much blurrier. In Antiquity, Dio Chrysostom (Or. 52)?°° had the 
pleasure of contrasting firsthand Aeschylus’ Philoctetes, Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes, and Euripides’ Philoctetes, and he did so with the 
availability of still more epic sources than are extant now. For 
instance, it is known from his critique that Homer’s (Od. 13.429- 
438) Athena transforming Odysseus to avoid him being recognized 
by Philoctetes was changed by Aeschylus, but maintained by 
Euripides, who “having imitated [Utunodpevoc]” (13) the canonical 
author, is then “following [€m6uevoc]” (6) him; and that, even when 
Euripides is not borrowing from specific passages of Homeric he 
still evinces a general influence, since he proceeds “in a Homeric 
manner [Ounptikddc]” (14). 

Similarly, Gelius (NA 2.23.11)’ had the opportunity to compare 
Caecilius Statius’ The Necklace with its Menandrian original, only 
to conclude that the Roman playwright had failed “to interpret 
[enarrare]” some of its best parts, and instead, he had “crammed in 
[inculcavit]” some bits and pieces from the Mime, while he “omitted 
[omisit]” others that the Greek author had devised. As seen, Dio 
Chrysostom’s observations about Euripides’ “maintaining” and 
Aeschylus’ “changing”, as well as Gelius’ judgments on Caecilius 
Statius’ “adding” and “subtracting” are, mutatis mutandis, analyses 
of their reinterpretations and re-creations, or in other words, on 
their adaptations. 

Nowadays, the study of adaptation represents a greater 
challenge. Although “all the plays of Roman comedy are overt 
adaptations of originals of Greek ‘New Comedy’ (nea)” (Teld, 2019, 
p. 47), the scarcity of extant pairs of Greek source and Roman 
adaptation is notable. Considering the fragments, the examples are 
limited to Alexis’ Demetrios (fr. 47.1-3) and Turpilius’ Demetrius (fr. 
5), Menander’s The Ladies Who Lunch (fr. 337) and Plautus’ The 
Casket Comedy (89-93), Alexis’ The Man from Carthage (fr. 105) and 
Plautus’ The Little Carthaginian (1318), Menander’s The Double 
Deceiver (POxy. 4407 and fr. 4) and Plautus’ Bacchides (494-562 


206 I follow the Greek text by Crosby (Dio Chrysostom, 1946). The translations 
are my own. 
207 I follow the Latin text by Rolfe (Gelius, 1927). The translations are my own. 
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and 816-817), and as mentioned, Menander’s The Necklace and 
Caecilius Statius’ The Necklace (Fontaine, 2014, pp. 409-414). The 
last one stands out, for not only can one compare the source and 
the adapted product, but also one can contrast those two with the 
commentary, in Gelius, about the process of adaptation. But this 
clarity is, indeed, a rara avis. 

As said, blurriness is the norm, and it only gets worse when 
trying to extrapolate the findings from these sparse cases of 
Greco-Roman imitatio within the theater to the supposed Greco- 
Indian anukarana within the theater. And yet, the context would 
have been favorable. Around the turn of the Millennium, India 
experienced both the transformation of Sanskrit into a code 
for literary expression (Pollock, 2006, p. 1), and the growth of 
manuscript culture (Pollock, 2006, p. 4). And the Greco-Roman 
world must have had an impact on this, since the Sanskrit word for 
“writing-reed [kalama-]” comes from the Greek word for “reed-pen 
[kdAauoc]”, and the Sanskrit word for “ink [mela-]” comes from 
the Greek word for “ink [yéAav]” as well (Jairazbhoy, 1963, p. 91; 
Mayrhofer, 1956, s.v. kalamah', and 1963, s.v. meld). 

Sailors, merchants, settlers, or even slaves could have made 
Greco-Roman literature available in the India of the first and 
second centuries CE (Jairazbhoy, 1963, p. 97). Some learned Indians 
could also have read Greek and Latin, and therefore, they could 
have written Sanskrit epics and dramas that incorporated at least 
some Greco-Roman influences and borrowings (Jairazbhoy, 1963, 
p. 97). The examples may not be as abundant in the theater as they 
are in the epics, but they are still there. And unless archaeologists 
gift us with some paradigm-shifting discoveries from the vicinities 
of modern-day Afghanistan in the up-coming years, it is up to the 
disciplines of Philology, Classics, and Indology to come together, in 
aninterdisciplinary effort, to make sense of the various parallelisms 
between Greco-Roman and Sanskrit theaters, for instance, in other 
plays by (Ps.-)Bhasa, in other Sanskrit playwrights, and even in 
other Sanskrit treatises on dramaturgy. Audientes audiant. 


Proposed Influences 


Table 2 Proposed influences in the adaptation techniques from the Greco- 


Roman texts to the Indian texts. 


Greco-Roman Adaptation techniques 


texts 


Iliad 9 > 
Phoenix 


Iliad 10 > 
Rhesus 


Odyssey 9 > 
Cyclops 


BRwoNnN 


1. character subtraction-cum-merging 
2. theme addition-cum-emphasis 


. theme subtraction-cum-merging 

. character addition-cum-emphasis 
. changing of space and time 

. ignoring of death and violence 


. contaminatio 
2. theme addition-cum-emphasis 
3. changing of space and time 


Indian texts 


MBh. 5 > The 
Embassy 


MBh. 4 > The 
Five Nights 


MBh. 1 > The 
Middle One 


Proposed Borrowings 


Table 3 Proposed borrowings in the adapted elements from the Greco- 
Roman texts to the Indian texts. 


Greco-Roman Adapted elements Indian texts 
texts 

The Eunuch 1. painting The Embassy 
The Greek 2. personified weapons 

Anthology 

Rhesus 1. remuneration The Five Nights 
The Little 2. scarred limb 

Carthaginian 3. signed weapon 

The Rope 4, five nights 

Rhesus 5. violent arrogance 

The Suppliants 

The Two 1. response in the negative The Middle One 
Menaechmuses 2. ad hoc lineage 

The Two 3. end of the enslaving 

MenB ESS 4, anagnorisis 

The Two 

Menaechmuses 

The Two 

Menaechmuses 


Followed Chronologies 


Table 4 Followed chronologies for the Greco-Roman world and India. 


Greco-Roman world 


Homer (ca. 800-750) 
¢ Iliad (ca. 775) 
* Odyssey (ca. 775) 


Aeschylus (b. 524) 


Aeschylus (d. 455) 

¢ The Suppliants (ca. 463) 
Euripides (480-406) 

¢ Phoenix (ca. 425) 

* Cyclops (ca. 408) 


Ps.-Euripides 

¢ Rhesus (ca. 336) 
Aristotle (384-322) 

¢ Poetics (ca. 335) 


Dates 


8th c. BCE 


6th c. BCE 


5th c. BCE 


4th c. BCE 


India2° 


Alexander’s Indian 
Campaign (327-325) 


208 The authors and texts included in the chronology are limited to those 
mentioned in this study. Even though, generally speaking, India’s literary 
tradition antedates the Greco-Roman ones, in the case of epic and theater, 
especially in relation to the motifs of the embassy, the ambush, and the ogre, 


the situation is reversed. 
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Hegesippus the epigrammatist | 3rdc.BCE | Pillars of Asoka (first 


Mnasalces of Sicyon written sources) 
Nicias of Miletus Greco-Bactrian kingdom 
Plautus (b. 254) (begins) 
ne Littl eee Greek theater at Ai 
* The Little Carthaginian Khanoum (opened ca. 
(ca. 191) 225) 
¢ The Rope (ca. 189) 
Plautus (d. 184) 2nd c. BCE | Greco-Bactrian kingdom 
* The Two Menaechmuses (ends) 
(ca. 186) Indo-Greek kingdom 
Terence (185-159) (begins) 
Greek theater at Ai 
The Eunuch (ca. 161) Rh anount (elosedce? 
150) 
Meleager of Gadara 1stc. BCE | Indo-Greek kingdom 
Virgil (70-19) (ends) 
* Aeneid (Posth. 17) Indian Embassies to 


Augustus (ca. 27) 


Dio Chrysostom (b. in 40) 1st c. CE Kushan Empire (begins) 
Plutarch (b. in 46) Vyasa 
Mahabharata 
Dio Chrysostom’s (d. in 115) 2nd c. CE Kushan Empire 
Plutarch (d. in 119) (continues) 
Philostratus (b. in 170) Bharata 
Aelian (b. in 175) ¢ Natyasastra 
(Ps.-)Bhasa 


¢ The Embassy 
¢ The Five Nights 
* The Middle One 


Aelian (d. in 235) 3rd c. CE Kushan Empire (ends) 
Philostratus (d. in 250) 
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